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PRICE FOR THE SERIES OF 24 MINIATURES with a 32-page $] > | 


Album containing explanatory notes about the artist and his work: 


[' YOU are not familiar with The Metro- 
politan Museum's unique method of 
home art education— both for adults and 
young people—this striking set of 24 
Miniatures of works by Vincent van Gogh 
will serve as an impressive introduction, 
Once a month The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York prenares separate 
sets of full-color miniature reproduc- 


tions of the world’s great art treasures, 


Eventually these sets will encompass 
the most interesting and most represen- 
tative work of every period, every school, 
every great painter from leading museums 
in this country and abroad. For ihstance, 
subsequent sets will include works of art 
by such well-known artists as Raphael, 


Gova, Rubens and Michelangelo. 


In effect, the project will be an informal 
but comprehensive course, carried on by 
the staff of the Museum, in both the his 
tory and appreciation of art, Yet the plan 
is of such a nature that it can be followed 


and enjoyed by persons of all ages. 


A SUGGESTION: TO acquaint yourself 


visually with the project, we suggest that 
you send for this single set of 24 Minia- 
tures of works by Vincent van Gogh. Or, 


if you wish to subscribe now on a con- 


An Exciting New Way —PARTICULARLY FOR 
FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN—TO OBTAIN A WELL- 
ROUNDED EDUCATION IN THE HISTORY OF ART 


24 of the finest paintings 
of VINCENT 


VAN 
GOGH 


REPRODUCED IN full-color 


MINIATURES OF THE SIZE SHOWN HERE BY 


The Metropolitan 


Museum of Art 


> 


tinuing basis, you can do so with the right 

to stop whenever you please. On the latter 

basis, you will receive with the first d WCC 
Album, and with every sixth thereafter, Meiyt 

a handsome Portfolio in which the 

Albums may be kept for constant enjoy- 


ment and reference. The price tor each ite att owepe 


— 
$1.25 EA rng. sarees Oy tmins 
set is $1.25, with Album. 


* * ¥ 


PLEASE NOTE: Since T Me 
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AS A DEMONSTRATION 





CHECK HERE IF YO VANT SUCCEEDING SERIES 
L ing i 4 JAPANESE Pi 


DO NOT ENCLOSE MONEY - A BILL WILL BE SENT 























The fabulous Tallu- a Berns 

lah Bankhead in i — 

The Skin of Our Beatrice Lillie in a Lee See 

Teeth."* skit from ‘‘At Home \- * x a Jnl os 1 
Abroad.”’ ed ba 


CC TO NEW MEMBERS OF 
THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 
A magnificent theatre album, presenting 


the greatest array of stars ever assembled in 
one big volume 


GREAT STARS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STAGE 


By DANIEL BLUM 


Author of “A Pictorial History of the American Theater” 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE VOLUME, OVER A FOOT 
HIGH - NEARLY 2000 PHOTOS - ALMOST 300 PAGES 


ATE “PEER = SATS REG ESI 
/ 
; 


Recall All Your Glorious Theatre Memories! / 


37 VERY theatre lover will be fascinated by this ex 
cepuonally beautiful volume. All your glorious 


il a , theatre memories will come alive as you browse through 
Retai ms , the nearly 2000 photographs of over 150 famou 
Price stars. You'll see all the ‘‘greats’’—from Maude Adams 


$750 and the Barrymores to Lawrence Olivier and Tallulah 


Bankhead—in full page portraits, as well as in scenes 


‘ . from memorable plays. You see them grow from “un 
in Publisher's , 


knowns’ to stars. In addition, there is a biographical 
Edition x sketch of each personality 


You'll treasure this wonderful album for 
The late Gertrude 


a lifetime 
Lawrence in “Pygmalion.” And now this $7.50 volume is yours FREI 


“Ww ith miet 
bership in The Fireside Theatre! elen Hayes in her 
riy smash suc- 
r Coquette.”’ 
nee ° Se a we 
Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-3, CS 
HE Firesice Theatre brings you the FULL describes each selection in advance—so that you ove Modiese Avt., Now Ver =. - - 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, may decide whether or not you want it. You INATION- the a ad rl ella _ 
each in a handsome volume. During the past need accept only four selections a year. The cost American Stage,"’ toget! with my first selec 
season members have received such plays as The is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges om, GRE ener 
King and |, Point of No Return, The Four Post less than the price of a balcony seat. The vol 


Theatre. If 
you Wil 
er. The Moon Is Blue and other outstanding hits. umes are beautifully bound: and soon grow into 


I will pay only 
an impressive library you will be proud to own 





e 
i my first selec 
of The Fireside 
within 10 days 
If | keep them 
pping charges) for 
Curtain Time 
advance of election. I will 
keep Great ! tr ner tage as 
a FREE Gift, and take : t three more plays 
at the same low Club pr 
more which you wil ffer 
ypen on Broadway as poss 


both books 
Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 


i i 3: ING ( far 

You will know the new plays intimately, scene Sashudaatis Sodenementey 3 . -, 
by scene: savor their full richness; re-read them tag ay at det —_ ie a a — 
at your leisure; discuss them with authority; el briti ' a 4 pate ~e —. Ke = 

j c evr es Nave nigniy co 1enaec we ircside 
buik andsome lifetime theatre library. : é ' 
uild a handso Theatre A wonderful idea says Roland 
Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by Young. ‘It will bring new delight to thousands.” 

\ 4 “Ceive > 7 “1 

critics and public. You receive them ae aS Me Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will bring 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy you—free—the large $7.50 volume, Great Stars 
and discuss while everyone is still talking about of The American Stage, together with your first 


them. selection. If not delighted, return both books 
»mbe 10 days and your membership will be can 

You Decide Which Plays You Want: Me mbe rs re- ee 

ceive a free subscription to “Curtain Time,” an elled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-3, 

informative and entertaining play-review. Ir 575 Medison Avenue, New York 22,N.Y. 
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As realistic as people... As startling as sin... 


Authentic cases from the files of the Los Angeles 
Police Department... The epic of the relentless war 
on crime that exists in America’s backyard! 


Sunday 9:30-10:00 (NYT) presented by 
Chesterfield Cigarettes both Regular and King-Size 


NBC radio network 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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What is so “wholesome” about John 
van Druten’s sinners? Henry Hewes 
(“John van Druten’s Wholesome Sin- 
ners,” January] is merely giving plausible 
arguments for dirty writing. And Theatre 
Arts backs him up by printing I Am a 
Camera, a disgusting and outrageous 
play. I am sick and tired of people who 
use the word “art” to give them license 
to write any filth they please. When 
there are clean plays, like Mrs. McThing, 
why should you give us this kind of 


garbage ? 


Edward Lynch 
CHICAGO, ILI 


A big “I-second-the-idea” to Norman 
Rosten . . . as to printing plays by new 
playwrights [Letters, January]. Your 
magazine could be a springboard for 
new playwrights. You could run a sort 


of talent parade, with aspiring writers 


submitting their works and a _ review 
board selecting the play most suited for 
commercial presentation 


Frank Stanish 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In regard to your recent article on the 
music and instruments of Harry Partch 
(“Music for Words Perhaps,” by Wilford 
Leach, January] .. . it is encouraging to 
note that although almost a year has 
elapsed since that production (at Mills 
College, Oakland, California), it is at 
last called to the attention of Theatre 
Arts readers. . . . We wait expectantly 
for the opening of plays about “the 
agonies of adolescence” and other mo- 
mentous issues, while the tragedy of 
Oedipus treated in a new way is shyly 
performed in a college auditorium for 
three nights to 2100 people . . . to the 
tune of $1.00 a ticket 


Elvena Green 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Ihe article on the Greek Royal The- 
atre [“Athens Comes to Broadway,” by 
John and Alice Griffin, November, 1952 
makes no mention of the fact that the 
Athens company was brought here unde1 
the sponsorship of ANTA. This, it seems 
to me, is a serious omission. 

Evelyn O'Keefe 

NEW YORK CITY 


It is a serious omission, and the editors 


apologize to ANTA, 


ARTS MAR 


THEATRE 


arts 


Makcu, 1953 Vol. XXXVII, No 


The Cover 


Drawing by Vasiliu of the “Caged Lovely’ in one of the spec 
tacles analyzed by Robert Muller in “The Myth of the Folies 
Bergére”’ on page 18 


The Play 


$1 Making a Play Out of a Best-seller by Arman 
34 «Point of No Return by Paul Osborn 


The Critic 
66 George Jean Nathan 


George Spelvin 
74 Drama Critics at Work and Play 


Features 


26 Fabulous Boucicault by Albert Johnson 


70 The American Theatre is Un-American 
by Theodore Hoffman 


18 “It’s Exactly Like the Play” by A. R. Fulton 


Films 


84 Toulouse-Ferrer by Parker Tyler 


Foreign Theatre 


18 The Myth of the Folies Bergére by Robert Muller 


Departments 


4 Calendar 

8 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
11 Books by Joseph Carroll 

15 Offstage 
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Screen stor Ginger Rogers and 
host John C. Bruno 


"If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil.” 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.’ 

Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 
“Highly Recommended —the superb steaks 


@ la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.” 
Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


"Gourmet Views: No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno at his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil.” Mike O'Shea—TV Guid« 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
MU. 2-8660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


The Preferred Hotel in 


NzW YORK 


CITY 


Walking distance to 
everything worthwhile. 
1400 Rooms, each with 
private bath, shower. 


SPECIAL RATES 
FOR SERVICE MEN 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Av 


European Music & 
Drama Festivals 


Meet the Artists Switzerland 
at Supper Netherlands 


Minimum of 30 productions— France 
Tickets & Excursions included. Austria 
Comfortable accommodations. 

Early reservation necessary Germany 
Group limited Ital 


{ nN. Y. England 
62 Days ae Scotland 


Fly $1780 fire 


Escorted by: Write to 
Marjorie P. Waish,M.A. 1531 Hawthorne Terrace 
H. Denis Hayne, Esq Berkeley 8, California 





Chentler a Haile at 


Current “yee ate 
Plays and Musicals 


An Evening with Beatrice Lillie—Booth, W. 45th 
Edward Duryea Dowling presents Miss Lillie 
assisted by Reginald Gardiner in an evening of 
sketches 


Bernardine—Playhouse, W. 48th. Irving Jacobs’ 
production of ny, Chase's new play about 


young love, with Johnny Stewart and Alney 
Alba 


Dial *‘M”’ for Murder—Plymouth, W. 45th. James 
P. Sherwood’s production of Frederick Knott's 
peas, with Maurice Evans and Gusti 

uber 


Guys and Dolls—45th St. Theatre. Abe Burrows’ 
eae musical, with Sam Levene, Ivy Withers 
sabel Bigley, and Norwood Smith as Runyon 
characters 


Hazel Flagg—Hellinger, B’way and 5lst. Jule 
Styne and A. B. Farrell's production of Ben 
léecht’s musical adaptation of his movie Noth- 
ing Sacred, with Helen Gallagher, Thomas 
Mitchell, Benay Venuta, John Howard and 
omg Whiting. 

John Brown’s Body—Century, 932 7th Ave. Paul 
Gregory's presentation of Charles Laughton’s 
adaptation of the Stephen Vincent Benet m, 
with Tyrone Power, Judith Anderson and Ray- 
mond Massey 

Josephine—Luther Green-Leonard Key's produc- 
tion of Sally Benson’s adaptation of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald's short stories, with Betsy von Fur- 
stenberg, Lila Lee, Frederick Tozere, Lea Pen- 
man, Steven Hill, Peter Brandon and Orson 
Bean 

Maggie—-John Fearnley and Franklin Gilbert's 
yroduction of the musical adaptation of James 
os What Every Woman Knows, with Betty 
Paul, Odette Myrtil and Keith Andes 

Mid-Summer—Vanderbilt, W. 48th. Paul Crab- 
tree and Frank J. Hale’s production of Vina 
Delmar’s play about a sc ‘ay teacher who wants 
to write for show business, with Mark Stevens, 
Geraldine Page and Vicki Cummings 

New Faces—-Royale, W. 45th. Leonard Sillman’s 
»roduction of his new revue with Ronny Gra- 
am, June Carroll, Virginia de Luce, Alice 
Ghostley, Robert Clary, artha Kitt and Paul 
Lynde 

New York City Drama Co.—City Center, W. 55th 
St. Feb. 18-Mar. 1: G.B.S.’s Misalliance, with 
Francis L. Sullivan, Tamara Geva and Roddy 
McDowall 

On Borrowed Time—48th St. Theatre. Richard 
Krakeur-Randolph Hale and Wm. G. Costin 
Jr.'s revival of Paul Osborn’s play, adapted 
from Lawrence Edw. Watkin’s novel, with 
Victor Moore, Leo G. Carroll, Beulah Bondi, 
Melinda Markey, Russell Hicks, Richard Stal- 
lery and Kay Hammond, directed by Demetrios 
Vilan 

Pal Joey—Broadhurst, W. 44th. A revival of the 
Rodgers-Hart and john O'Hara musical, with 
Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, Beverly Bozeman, 
Jr., Lionel Stander and Patricia Northup. 

Picnic—Music Box, W. 45th. The Theatre Guild 
and Joshua Logan's production of William 
Inge’s new play regarding happenings in a small 
Kansas town, with Ralph Meeker, ales Rule, 
Peggy Conklin and Kim Stanley. 

South Pacific—Majestic, W. 44th. The Rodgers 
and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize Musical, with 
George Britton and Martha Wright 

The Children’s Hour—Coronet, W. 49th. Kermit 
Bloomgarden’s production of a revival of Lil- 
lian Hellman’'s Soom. with Patricia Neal, Kim 
Hunter and Iris Mann ; 

The Crucible—Martin Beck, W. 45th. Kermit 
Bloomgarden presents the Jed Harris produc- 
tion of Arthur Miller's new play, formerly 
called Those Familiar Spirits, described as a 
study of witchcraft, revolving around a young 
farmer who becomes a victim of the period's 
hysteria, with Arthur Kennedy, Walter Hamp- 
den, Beatrice Straight and E. G. Marshall 

The Emperor’s Clothes—Barrymore, W. 47th St. 
Robert Whitehead and the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany production of George Tabori’s play, with 
action taking place in Budapest in the 30's, with 
Lee J. Cobb, nomen Stapleton, Anthony Ross 
and Brandon de Wilde 

The Fifth Season—Cort, W. 48th. George Kon- 
dolf’s production of Sylvia Regan’s play about 
the garment industry, with Kichard Whorf and 
Menasha Skulnick 

The Fourposter—Golden, W. 45th. Jan de Har- 
toe’s comedy about marital life, with Sylvia 
Sidney and Romney Brent as the only char- 
acters 

The King and I—St. James, W. 44th. A Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical based on the book 
Anna and the King of Siam, with Yul Brynner 


and Constance Carpenter 


The Love of Four Colonels—Shubert, W. 44th 
The Theatre Guild’s production of Peter Usti- 
nov’s play (now running in London), with Rex 
Harrison, Lilli Palmer and Leueen MacGrath 

Moon Is Blue—Henry Miller, W. 43rd. F 
Hugh Herbert's comedy, with Donald Cook 

_Barry Nelson and Janet Riley 

The Seven Year Itch—Coronet, W. 49th. Court- 
ney Burr-Elliott en ag He production of George 
Axelrod’s play, with Tom Ewell and Vanessa 
Brown. 

The Time of the Cuckoo—Empire, Broadway and 
40th. Robert Whitehead. Walter Fried’s produc- 
tion of Arthur Laurent’s play, with Shirley 


Boot 

Time Out for Ginger—Lyceum, W. 45th. A Don 
Hershey-Shepard Traube-Gorden Pollock pro- 
duction of Ronald Alexander’s comedy, with 
7 Douglas, Nancy Malone, Polly Rowles 

_and Conrad Janis. 

Two’s Company—Alvin, W. 52nd. A James Russo- 
Michael Ellis-Clifford Hayman musical produc- 
tion, with Bette Davis, Hiram Sherman, Nora 
Kaye and Bill Callahan 

Wish You Were Here—Imperial, W. 45th. Leland 
Hayward’s production of a new musical based 
on Arthur Koeber’s Having Wonderful Time 
with Sheila Bond, Jack Cassidy and Paul 
Valentine 

Wonderful Town— Winter Garden, W. 5ist. Rob- 
ert Fryer’s production of the musical version of 
My Sister Eileen, adapted by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov, with Rosalind Russell, Jon 
Geyans and Dort Clark 


New Broadway Shows 


A Certain Joy--Mar. 5. Kermit Bloomgarden 
and Thomas Hammond’s production of Irving 
Ravetch’s play. formerly called Where Late 
the Sweet irds Sang, with action takin lace 
in a small California town, with Margo, Walter 
Matthau, Joseph De Santis and Ruth Warrick 
directed by Daniel Mann 

Camino Real—Mar. 19, National Theatre, W 
4st. Cony Crawford-Ethel Linder Reiner pro- 
duction of Tennessee Williams’ play about a 
prize fighter who contracts a heart condition, 
with Eli Wallach, Jo Ann Fleet and Joseph 
Anthony, directed by Eli Kazan. Settings by 
Lemuel Ayers 

Everyman—Mar. 25. Everyman Association pro- 
duction of the Morality play for the Heart 
Association, with Robert Preston. 

My Stese Angels—Week of March 16. St. Subber- 

ita Allen-Archie Thomson’s production of the 
Sam and Bella Spewack adaptation of Albert 
Husson’s play called Cuisine des Anges, directed 
by Jose Ferrer 

Porgy and Bess—-Mar. 11, Ziegfeld Theatre, 6th 
and 55th St. Blevins Davis and Robert Breen’s 
roduction of the George Gershwin-Du Bose 
leyward-Ira Gershwin revival of the American 
Negro folk musical based on Porgy, the Du 
Bose and Dorothy Heyward play, with William 
Warfield, Cab Calloway and Leontyne Price. 

The Merchant of Venice—Mar. 4-15, City Center, 
W. 55th. A New York City Drama Company 
»roduction, with Luther Adler as Shylock and 
Margaret Phillips as Portia, directed by Albert 
Marre 

The Pink Elephant-—-Mid-March. Eugene Paul- 
William Kaufman's production of John Ful- 
ler’s comedy about the Republican Party, 
directed by Mary Hunter 


Pre-Broadway Tours 


Camino Real--Feb. 23-28: New Haven, Conn., 
Shubert Theatre. Mar. 2-16: Philadelphia, Pa., 
Forrest Theatre 

Can-Can--Mar. 23-29: Philadelphia, Pa 

Carnival in Flanders —- Mar. 30-Apr. 5: New 
Haven, Conn 


National Tours 


Bell, Book and Candle—with Zachary Scott and 
Joan Bennett. Week of Mar. 2: Pittsburgh, Pa 

Dial ““M” for Murder—with Richard Greene 
Through March: Chicago, Ill. Selwyn Theatre 

Guys ool Dolls—with Charles Fredericks, Pamela 
Britton, Julie Oshins and Jeanne Bal. Mar 
2-7: Louisville, Ky. Mar. 9-Apr. 4: St 
Louis, Mo. 

I Am a Camera—with p> Harris. Mar. 1-14 
Washington, D.C. Mar. 16-18: Wilmington 
Del. Mar. 19-21: New Haven, Conn. Mar. 23- 
Apr. 11: Boston, Mass 

Mrs. McThing—with Helen Hayes. Through Feb 
28: Philadelphia, Pa., Shubert Theatre. Mar 
2-21: Washington, D.C., National Theatre 
Mar. 23-Apr. 4: Detroit, Mich., Cass Theatre 

Paris ’90—with Cornelia Otis Skinner. Marc. 2-21 
Chicago, Ill., Harris Theatre. 

Point No Return—with Henry Fonda and 
Leora Dana. Feb. 23-Mar. 7: St. Louis, Mo 
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Mar. 9-14: Milwaukee, Wis. Mar. 16-21: Min 
nmeapolis, Minn. Mar. 23-25: Omaha, Neb 
Mar. 26-28: Des Moines, Iowa. Mar. 30-Apr. 4 
Kansas City, Mo. 

South Pacific—- with Janet Blair and Webb 
Tilton. Mar. 2-7: Richmond, Va. Mar. 9-14: 
Wilmington, Del. Mar. 16-21: Hershey, Pa 
Mar. 23-28: Charleston, W.Va. Mar. 30-Apr. 

_ 4: Louisville, Ky. 

ba me J 17—with John Erickson and George Tobias 
Indefinite run: ton, Mass. 

The Constant Wife—with Katharine Cornell and 
Robert Flemyng. Mar. 2-7: Los Angeles, Calif 
Mar. 9-10: San Diego, Calif. Mar. 11: Long 
Beach, Calif. Mar. 12: Pasadena, Calif. Mar 
14: Stockton, Calif. Mar. 16-Apr. 4: San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The Country Wife—with Sidney Blackmer, Nancy 
Kelly and Dane Clark. Mar. 2-5: Buffalo, N.Y 
Mar. 6-7: Rochester, N.Y. Mar. 9-14: Toronto 
Canada. Mar. 17-18: Springfield, Mass., Cort 
Theatre. Mar. 19-21: Hartford, Conn., New 
Parsons Theatre 

The Fourposter—with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. Mar. 2-7: Montreal, Canada, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Mar. 9-21: Boston, Mass, 
Shubert Theatre. 


Dance 

Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo—Mar. 2: Huron, 
S.D. Mar. 3: Yankton, S$.D. Mar. 4: Brook- 
ings, S.D. Mar, 6: Maywood, Ill. Mar. 9 
Miamisburg, Ohio. Mar. 10: Chillicothe, Ohio 
Mar. 12: Winchester, Va. Mar. 13: Blacksburg, 
Va. Mar. 14: Pikesville, Md. 

Ballet Theatre—Mar. 2-8: San Francisco, Calif 
Mar. 8: Oakland, Calif. Mar. 9: San Jose, 
Calif. Mar. 10: Berkeley, Calif. Mar. 11: Rich- 
mond, Calif. Mar. 12: Sacramento, Calif. Mar. 
14: Salt Lake City, Utah. Mar. 16: Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Mar. 17: Wichita, Kan. Mar. 
1 Topeka, Kan. Mar. 19: Lawrence, Kan. 
Mar. 20: Kansas City, Mo. Mar. 21-22: St. 
Louis, Mo. Mar. 23; Des Moines, Iowa. Mar. 
24: Davenport, Iowa. Mar. 25: Burlington, 
lowa. Mar. 26: Madison, Wis. Mar. 27-28: 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mar. 29-30: Chicago, Ill. Mar. 
31: Minneapolis, Minn. 

Marina Svetlova—Mar. 2: Keene, N.H. Mar. 4 
jersey Shore, Pa. Mar. 7: Lansdale, Pa. Mar 

: Potsdam, N.Y. 

Mata and Hari and Company—Mar. 9: Iliom, 
N.Y. Mar. 10: Buffalo, N.Y. Mar. 11: Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Mar. 13: St. Louis, Mo. Mar. 14 
Elsah, Ill. Mar. 16: Nashville, Tenn. Mar. 17 
Louisville, Ky. Mar. 18: Mt. Vernon, Ill. Mar 
19: Glen Ellyn, Ill. Mar. 20: Barrington, Til 
Mar. 22: Chicago, Ill. Mar. 23: Belvidere, Ill 
Mar. 24: Peoria, fil. Mar. 26: New Castle, Pa 
Mar. 27: York, Pa. Mar. 28: Elizabeth, * 

Rey and Gomez—Mar. 2: Wilmington, Del. Mar 
9: Sherman, Tex. Mar. 11: Marfa, Tex. Mar 
12: Juarez, Mex. Mar. 13: Las Cruces, N.M. 
Mar. 14: El Paso, Tex. Mar. 16: Tucumcari, 
N.M. Mar. 18: Winslow, Ariz. Mar. 19: Pres- 
cott, Ariz. Mar. 20: Brawley, Calif. Mar. 21 
Indio, Calif. Mar. 23: Riverside, Calif. Mar 
24: Corona, Calif. Mar. 25: Laguna Beach, 
Calif. Mar. 26: Burbank, Calif. Mar. 27: Santa 
Paula, Calif. Mar. 28: Fresno, Calif. Mar. 30 
Delano, Calif. Mar. 31: Taft, Calif. 


Music 

Artur Rubinstein—Mar. 4: Hartford, Conn. Mar 
5: Springfield, Mass. Mar. 6: Portland, Me 
Mar. 8: Boston, Mass. Mar. 10: Brooklyn 
N.Y. biar, 12: Ann Arbor, Mich. Mar. 14-15 
Indi«wnapolis, inl. Mar. 18: Columbus, Ohio 
Mar. 20: Montreal, Canada. Mar. 22: Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mar. 31: New Orleans, La 

Gershwin Concert Orchestra Company—Mar. | 
Arlington Hts., Ill. Mar. 2: Ann Arbor, Mich 
Mar. 3: Oak Park, Ill. Mar. 4: Carbondale 
Ill. Mar. 5: Alton, Ill. Mar. 6: Kansas City 
Mo. Mar. 7: Topeka, Kan. Mar. 9: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Mar. 10: Fremont, Neb. Mar 
12: Greeley, Colo. Mar. 13: Denver, Colo 
Mar. 14: Boulder, Colo. Mar. 15: Laramie 
Wyo. Mar. 16-17: Colorado S$ »rings, Colo. Mar 
18: Grand Junction, Colo. Mar. 19: Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Mar. 20: Ogden, Utah. Mar. 21 
Boise, Idaho. Mar. 23: The Dalles, Ore. Mar 
24: Richland, Wash. Mar. 25: Wenatchee 
Wash. Mar. 26: Sunnyside, Wash. Mar. 27 
Albany, Ore. Mar. 28: Portland, Ore. Mar. 30 
Longview, Wash. Mar. 31: Tacoma, Wash 


Off-Broadway 
Schedules for May must be received by the 
fifteenth of March 


New York 


Adelphi College—Garden City, L.I. Mar. 13-17 
Synge’s Playboy of the Western World. 

Barnard College—3009 Broadway. Mar. 13-14 
The Wigs and Cues graeuetion of Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s Provoked Wife. 

Blackfriars’ Guild—316 W. 57th. Through Mar 
31: Angelic Doctor, an original script on 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8ist. Saturdays at 
8:30: Nicolai Nikolayevich Yvrerinov’s Theatre 
of the Soul and Bown Adams’ four original 
one-acters, Four for Tonight. Saturdays at 
11:30: Shak e¢ at Midnight, read by can- 
dielight. Sundays: Queen Lear, Bown Adams’ 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s King Lear. 

Broo Institute of Arts and Sciences—Academ\ 
of Music Building, 90 Lafayette St., Brooklyn 
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Q 3: John van Druten's Bell, Book, and 
Candle. 

Chelsea Players—McBerney Theatre, 23rd and 
7th Ave. Mar. 15-19: Goff and Roberts’ Por- 
trait in Black. 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce St. Green- 
wich Village. Indefinite run: » @ one- 
man show of sinister and disconcerting humor 

Circle-in-the-Square—Sheridan Square. Tennessee 
Williams’ Summer and Smoke. 

Columbia Theatre Associates—Brander Matthews 
Hall, 420 W. 117th St. Mar. 11-18: Elizabeth 
Dooley’s Poor Eddy, a new and novel ‘‘ballet- 
biography’’ of Edgar Allan Poe, designed by 
Lester Polakov, with Charles Weidman acting 
and daneing the role of Poe, and choreography 
by Doris Humphrey. 

Current Stages—1129 6th Ave. (43 E. 44th St 
Through Mar. 6: G.B.S. You Never Can Tell. 
Mar. 9-Apr.: Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and 
the Stars. 

Dramatic Workshop—1639 Broadway. Feb. 26-28, 
Mar. 5-7, Mar. 12-14: Jean Racine’s Phaedre, 
a new version by Bernard D. N. Grebanier 
Mar. 26-28: Ellis St. Joseph’s A Passenger to 
Bali, a comedy of ideas. 

Equity Library Theatre, Inc.—Lenox Hill Play- 
house, 331 E. 70th St. Feb. 25-Mar. 1: Finian’s 
Rainbow. Mar. 11-Mar. 15: Dorothy DuBose 
Heyward’s Mamba’s Daughters. 

Greenwich Mews Playhouse—141 W. 13th St. In- 
definite run. Les Pine’s Monday’s Heroes, an 
original play. (adm. by voluntary contribution) 

Hofstra College Theatre—Hempstead, L.I. Mar 
1: Cole Porter’s Anything Goes. 

Hunter College Play ~68th & Park Ave., 
Mar. 9-19: Handel’s Xerxes. Mar. 26-28: A 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. 

Originals Only—100 7th Ave., So. (Sheridan 
Square) Each evening: Charles Best's Gordon 
Reilly. (free adm. but reservations accepted) 

Park Avenue Players—Park Ave. and 60th St 
Mar. 5-6: Carl Allensworth’s The Village 
Green. 

Provincetown Playhouse — 133 MacDougal! St 
Greenwich Village. Mar. 5-7, 12-14: Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s The Rivals, adapted by 
Powers Moulton. Mar. 19-21, 26-28: David Gar- 
rick’s The Clandestine Marriage, staged by John 
S. Grahame 

Dance 

Cooper Union—Great Hall, 4th Ave. and 7th St 
Mar. 8: New Dance Group, under direction of 
Fred Berk. Mar. 22: Dance Recital of students 
of High School of Performing Arts, under 
direction of Fred Berk. 

Hunter College Playhouse—68th and Park Ave 
Mar. 7: Harold Kreutzberg. 

YM-YWHA—92nd St. & Lexington Ave. Mar. 7 
May O'Donnell and Group, modern dance 
program. Mar. 8: “‘The Art of Performing,’ 
sixth in a series of interview demonstrations 
conducted by Walter Terry, dance critic of the 
New York World Tribune, featuring stars of 
the dance world. Mar. 14: High School of 
Performing Arts, program of modern dance and 
ballet. New modern works by Shirley Brough- 
ton, Lucas Hoving and others. Mar. 15: High 
School of Performing Arts, program of modern 
dance. (repeat program) Mar. 21: ‘“‘Juana,’’ a 
program of dance portraits featuring ethnic 
dance of the world. Mar. 22: ‘‘The Art of 
Performing,’’ seventh in a series of interview 
demonstrations conducted by Walter Terry. 
featuring stars of the dance world. Mar. 22: 
Choreographers’ Workshop, new works by 
young choreographers 


Opera 

Amato Opera Theatre—159 Bleecker St. Mar 
6-8: Puccini's La Boheme. Mar. 13-15, 20-22, 
27-29: Bizet’s Carmen. (adm. free) 

Cooper Union—Great Hall, 4th Ave. & 7th St 
Mar. 15: Opera in English, Mozart’s Abduction 
from the Saraglio, conducted by Siegfried 
Landau 

Metropolitan Opera Co.—Metropolitan Opera 
House, B’way and 40th St. (Benefit perform- 
ances) Mar. 21: Moussorgsky’s Boris Godunov 
Vassar Club of New York). 

New York City Opera Company—New York City 
Center, W. 55th St. Mar. 19: Bartok’s Blue- 
beard’s Castle and Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole 
Mar. 20: Bizet’s Carmen. Mar. 21, mat 
Verdi’s La Traviata. Mar. 21, eve.: Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro. Mar. 22, mat.: Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly. Mar. 22, eve.: Menotti's 
The Medium and Amahl and the Night Visitors 
Mar. 26: Rossini’s Cenerentola (first perform. 
ance). Mar. 27: Puccini’s La Tosca. Mar. 28 
mat.: Prokofieff’s Love For Three Oranges 
Mar. 28, eve.: Puccini’s La Bohéme. Mar. 29 
mat.: Verdi's Aida. Mar. 29, eve.: Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, 

Music 

Carnegie Hall—154 W. 57th St. Mar. 1: The Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New York 
Mar. 2: The Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
of New York, Pension Fund. Mar. 3: Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. Mar. 5-6: The Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society of New York; Mar. 6: Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Society. Mar. 7-8: NBC Sym- 
»hony Orchestra Broadcast; The Philharmonic 
Symphony Society of New York. Mar. 8: — 
De Armas, tenor. Mar. 9: The Chicago Sym- 
hony. Mar. 10: The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Mar 11: The Boston Symphony. Mar. 12-13 
The Philharmonic Symphony Society of New 


York. Mar. 14: The Boston Symphony; NBC 
Symphony Orchestra Broadcast; The Philhar 
monic-Symphony Society of New York. Mar 
15: The Philharmonic Symphony Society ol 
New York; Solomon, pianist. Mar. 16 The 
Telephone Hour Broadcast. Mar. 19-20: The 
Philharmonic-Symphon qeclety of New York; 
Liederkranz Societ of New York. Mar. 21 
The Philbarmonic-Symphony Society of New 
York ; Children’s Concert ; NBC Symphony Or 
chestra Broadcast; Liederkranz Society of New 
York. Mar. 22: The Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York; Adi Bernard, pianist; 
Monique: de la Bruchollerie, pianist. Mar. 23 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. Mar. 24: The Phil- 


lith BIG MONTH! 
“EXCELLENT Bo Bright and gay . . 


overflowing 
with genuine talent’’—Atkinson, Times 


LEONARD SILLMAN'S 


NEW FACES 
OF 1952 


“Broadway's Newest Musical Hit.” 
—Ed Sullivan 


Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
ROYALE THEATRE 45th St. West 


of Broadway 


Evgs. at 8:30—$1.80-$6., Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.—$1.20-$3.60 Incl. Tax 


YUL BRYNNER 


RODGERS s HAMMERSTEIN’S 
The King and I 


A New Musical Play 
with CONSTANCE CARPENTER 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80, Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1 80. 


R MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


&< MARTHA WRIGHT 
Hi) — GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON WILLIAM, MARTIN 
McCORMICK ° TABBERT ° WOLFSON 
ond JUANITA HALL 


MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 


“A LOVELY PLAY .. . A DARLIN’ PLAY.” 


—BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


SHIRLEY BOOTH 
neliime 
Cuckoo" 


by ARTHUR LAURENTS 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Mon. thru Thurs. Eves.: $4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.20, 
Fri. & Sat. Eves.: $6.00, 4.80, 4.20, 3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20, 
Mats. Wed. & Sat.: $3.60, 3.00, 2.40, 1.80, 1.20 Tax Inc! 


EMPIRE THEA., B’way & 49 St., Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
RARER Ate An NG AOE NE 





| Forums and Lectures 
| American National Theatre and Academy—W 
52nd St. Mar. 3: “‘What Kind of Theatre Will 
| Evoke New Interest from the American 
| Public?” 
¥M-YWHA—92nd St. and Lexington Ave. Mar. 
5: Louis MacNeice, Hedli Anderson and Otto 
Luening, presented by the Poetry Center. A 
joint program in which Miss Anderson sings 
songs and ballads. Mar. 12: James Merrill, 
tHeward Nemerov and William Jay Smith, pre- 
sented by Poetry Center. These three outstand- 
ing American poets will read from their works 
with commentary. Mar. 26: Dr. Edith and Sir 
Osbert Sitwell presented by the Poetry Center, 
: | reading from deir collected works. Mar. 29 
, Edwin Arlington Robinson Memorial program 


& The Poetry Center presents a program by crit 
ics, poets and and of the author 
a place.in the ri 
id Brooklyn Museum—Eastern Parkway. Mar. 5-8 
| Boule de Suif, a film adapted from two of de 
r/] a . Maupassant’s best short stories; Creative Art 
of Japan. Mar. 19-22: God Needs Men and 
a 
The Museum o! ern Art Film Li —W. 
Private Beach + Pool + Free Parking 53rd i Feb. p5-Bee. us oa, panes, Ser ro 
CARLOS & MELISA’S ORCHESTRA and Rise, with Greta Gar lar able an 
. ean Hersholt. Mar. 2-8: It Ha One 
Dencing & Entertainment Nightly Nicht, with Clark Gable, Glaudette Colbert and 
Famous Cincinnati Room Walter Connolly, directed by Frank Capra. 
for Dining Mar. 9-15: Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, with John 
Barrymore, Martha Mansfield and Nita Naldi. 
Mar. 4 poms ———_* y sae ery. 
more, Mary Astor, Irene Rich and Carme 
ge ey te eng Nyers. Mar. 23.29: The Unholy Three, with 
lan Avo' | i, Cheer, ~ eye: —, Mac- 
| en. Mar. 30-Apr. 5: ing for Romeo 
Fully Air Conditioned & Heated ’ with Will Rogers; David Harum, with Will 
Write for Rogers, Noah Berry and Louise Dressler. 


Booklet TA ‘Chicago 


N.Y. PHONE | Ballet Theatre—Mar. 29-30. 
3-602 | Dial ‘*M”’ for Murder—Through March: Selwyn 
Ocean a ‘ | sees ant Med ond C Mar. 22 
the | ata an ari an ympany— Mar. . 
ot 64th STREET tte BEACH Paris "90—with Cornelia Otis Skinner. Mar. 2-21 


Harris Theatre. 


| Boston 
| Artur Rubinstein—Mar. 8. 
11 Am A Camera—with Julie Harris. Mar. 23- 


Apr. 11. 
Stalag 17—with John Erickson and George To- 
bias. Indefinite run. 
_ The Fourposter—with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 


NEWEST HOTEL IN MIAMI! en Theatre. 


Miami's newest hotel, overlook- teeny Raiinetdin—Dier. 22 
ing Bi ery i , Sob 1 Am A Camera—with Julie Harris. Mar. 1-14. 
ng Biscayne Bay, offers every = rong Mrs. McThing—with Helen Hayes. Mar. 2-21. 
luxury imaginable. Smart cock- San —wit i ‘ornelia Otis Skinner, Mar. 2-21 
, = ¥ 5 an Francisco 
tail lounge and dining room . . . f a Ballet Theatre——Mar. 2-8. ee 
individually controlled air con- ' , < i} Rs jam a he Guns and 
ditioning . . . circulating ice - ‘ t ‘Philadelphia 
— : Camino Real—with Eli Wallach, Jo Ann Fleet 
water...a radio in every room. * and Joseph Anthony. Mar. 2-16, Forrest Thea- 
| tre. (Pre-Broadway tryout) 
Can-Can—with Lilo and Peter Cookson. Mar 
23-29. (Pre-Broadway tryout) 


Mrs. McThing—with Helen Hayes. Through Feb 


340 Biscayne Blvd. | Montreal 


Fs YN ee | Artur Rubinstein—-Mar. 20 
The Fourposter—with Hume Cronyn and Jessica 
Tandy. Mar. 2-7, Her Majesty’s Theatre 
HOT EL FLORIDA - 9 | Other U. S. Productions 
Adams Memorial Theatre—Williams College, Wil- 


liamstown, Mass. Mar. 19-21: Auden and Isher- 


= . \ 
‘ fa a / s Asc P : i 
21: Swiss Choral Society. Mar. 24: American oe Sarat GE EG, © Thesive eonmneties 


monic-Symphony Society of New York ; Chorus Bach Society, chamber group. M 30: B ; ‘ i 

one : ‘ y¢ ; , ‘ ‘ p. Mar. 30: Bow- ‘ N : , ‘ 
5 ety & : uerto Rico Mar 28: NBC doin College Glee Club ba ao ml oe ee oe =e ee &., 
Symp ony Orchestra Broadc net; Concert, New YM-YWHA—92nd St. and Lexington Ave. Mar Wilder’s Our Town and Shaw’s Arms and the 
ork Schools of Music. Mar 29: The Philhar- 1: Y Symphonic Workshop, Maurice Levine Man . ? 
monic-Symphony Society of New York; Jussi conductor. (adm. by invitation upon request Arts Theatre—209' 4 E. Washington St Ann 


Bjoer! Mar. 30 - a: i : ‘ 
Bioerling, tenor. Mar. 30: The Telephone Hour Mar. 2: Nataraj Vashi, concert. Mar. 4 Arbor, Mich. Feb. 27-Mar. 15: Sophocles’ 


. ast Muriel Kerr, pianist. Mar. 8: Y Choral So Oecdi Mar. 20-/ g. & ’ 

—_ d he ane, ae 4th Ave. and 7th St ciety, Siegfried Landau, conducting. (adm. by oe po tee Worse : Synge’s The 
es : pa menny Concert, a pean invitation upon request). Mar. 9: Music for Austin Civic Theatre—Austin. Tex. Mar. 6-7 
‘ y « ‘ « « ns . - : ar 2 as 3 4 
<<. 1953, a society for young artists for the per 13-14, 20-21: Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Mar. 26-28 


formance of unusual music. Flaminio by Per- Philip B. ‘'s Philadelphia St 
Hunter College—-Park Ave. and 68th St. Mar. 21 golesi; opera in three acts in concert form in Pct, Mme & Theatre” Hartford, Conn, Mar 


Michael Rabin, violinist Italian. First performance in the United States 5-7: Travills i Be > 
Juilliard School of Music-—-120 Claremont Ave with Bernard Basescu, conductor. Mar. 10: Art a Be Sweet a See now comedy 
Mar. 6: The Juilliard Orchestra, with Jean Music Concert, Beatrice Brown conductor atres of Hartford production 
Morel conducting. Program includes Brahms (adm. by invitation Fy ae request). evqgeem 
ui 


“Winkie «Ft - : : Bart Abi , Va. } 
Violin Concerto.”” Mar. 13: A program of under auspices of the sic Performance Trust mae Sanee—ne wy, he why Fag Map mn 


formance of six songs by Frederic Hart. Mar plannt All Bach program. Mar. 15: The New Buie’s Gone a Ry hE A 


20: The Juilliard String Quartet, program in- fusic String Quartet in a program for children : Blki . “ 3 
cluding Aaron Copland’s ‘‘Piano Quartet’’ with Mar. 16: Amadeus Quartet, Haydn, Mozart “_ +, ame, figh Pee Ni: sy 
Leonid Hambro, assisting artist. (Admission by and Schubert works. Mar. 23: Amadeus Quar- Guilfo'd. N. G. Mar. 14: Raleigh N. GC. Mar 
invitation.) tet. Mar. 25: Rosalyn Tureck, pianist. All Bach 16: Elon, N. GC. Mar. 17: Mooresville, N. C 
Little Orchestra Society—Town Hall, W. 43rd St progres. Mar. 18: Deraorest, Ga. Mar. 19: Anderson, 
Mar. 2: Rudolf Serkin, pianist, as quest soloist, Children's Entertainment S. C. "Aar, 20: Augusta, Ga. Mar. 23: Colum- 
and works by Purce!l, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Carnegie Recital Hall—i54 W. 57th St. Mar. 7, bus, Ga. Mar. 28: Hattiesburg, Miss. Mar. 30: 
Busoni and Schumann. 14: Jr. Theatre’s The Emperor’s New Clothes. MaComb, Miss. Mar. 31: Baton Rouge, La. 
Town Hall—W. 43rd St. Mar. 1: Burl Ives; Mar. 21, 28: Jr. Theatre's Raggedy Ann and Booth Tar “Oy Civic Theatre—Indianapolis, 
Andre Segovia, guitarist, at 8:30. Mar. 2: Little . Carnegie Hall—Mar. 21: The Philhar- Ind. Mar. 15-21: G. B. S.’s Pygmalion. 
Orchestra Society, Rudolf Serkin, pianist, guest monic-Symphony Society of New York. Chil Bowdoin College Masque and Gown— Brunswick 
artist. Mar, 9: Musicians Guild Concert. Mar dren's Concert Me. Mar oF Conereve's Love for Love. 


adelphia Orchestra. Mar. 26-27: The Philhar- 


chamber music, inc odin, first concert per- Fund of Local 802. Mar. 11: Rosalyn Tureck 
r 


é 
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Bradley University Theatre—Peoria, Il. Mar. 25 
27: Shakespeare's The Tempest. 

Carlton College Theatre—Northfield, Minn. Mar 
_ 10-14: T. S. Eliot's The Family Reunion 

Carousel Theatre—University of Tennessee, Knox 
ville, Tenn. Feb. 25-Mar. 3: J. B. Priestley’s 


Dangerous Corner. 
Catholic Xo gd Theatre—Washington, D.C 
espeare’s Julius Caesar. 


Mar. 13-28: Sha 

Church of Queen of Angels—Austin, Minnesota 
Mar. 27-30: A Passion Play. 

Circle-in-the-Square—Academy of Music Foyer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Through March: Anouilh’s 
Legend of Lovers. 

Cleveland Play House—Cleveland, Ohio. (Reper- 
tory group operating three theatres) March 
Drury Theatre’s production of John Patrick’s 
The Hasty Heart. Euclid 77th Theatre produc- 
tion of Othello, Brooks’ Theatre production of 
Bears in the Attic, a world premiére 

Cornell University Theatre fihece, N.Y. Feb 
26-Mar, 1: Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Pay- 
cock. Mar. 11-15: Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Patience. 

Denison University Theatre—Granville, Ohio. 
Mar. 4-7: Ronald Duncan’s The Way to the 
Tomb, premiere performance in America 

Easton Wiesens Inc.—Easton, Md. Mar. 12-13 
Porter Emerson Browne’s The Bad Man. 

Emerson College Theatre—Boston, Mass. Mar 
25-27: Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman. 

Flint Community Players — Flint, Mich. Mar 
19-21, 26-28: Guest in the House. 

Fort Myers Little Theatre—Fort Myers, Fla 
Mar. 25-27: R. C. Sheriff's Journey’s End. 

Goodman Memorial Theatre—Chicago, Ill. Feb 
24-Mar. 1: Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 

Grand Rapids Civic Theatre — Grand Rapids 
Mich. Feb. 27-Mar. 7: Oliver Goldsmith's She 
Stoops to Conquer. 

Hedgerow Theatre—Moylan, Pa. Mar. 7, 21 
Rodolfo Usigli’s The Great Gesture. Mar. 14 
Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the Man. Mar. 28 
Christopher Fry’s A Phoenix Too Frequent. 

lowa State College Theatre Department of Eng- 
lish and Speech—-Ames, Iowa. Mar. 5-7: A 
Laboratory production of Grand Guignol plays 

Ithaca College Theatre—Ithaca, N. Y. Mar. 7 
Moliére’s The Misanthrope. Mar. 18-21: Two 
operas—-Alec Wilder and Arnold Sundagaard’s 
Lowland Sea and Wolf-Ferrari’s Suzanne’s 
Secret. 

Ithaca Community Players, Inc.-Ithaca, N. Y 
Mar. 31-Apr. 4: Samuel Taylor's The Happy 
Time. 

Jackson Theatre Guild— Jackson, Mich. Mar 
5-6: Tennessee Williams’ The Glass Menagerie. 

Kalamazoo Civic Players Kalamazoo, Mich 
Mar. 5: Anouilh’s Affairs of State. 

Lafayette Little Theatre—Easton, Pa. Mar. 17- 
21: Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman. March 
and April touring arena company of Chris- 
topher Fry's Venus Observed. 

Lakewood Little Theatre Lakewood, Ohio 
Through Mar. 7: Henry James’ The Heiress. 
Mar. 18-Apr. 11: F. Hugh Herbert's For Love 
or Money. 

Lansing Civic Players—Lansing, Mich. Mar. 25- 
28: Fay Kanin’s Goodbye, My Fancy. 

Little Theatre of Chattanooga — Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Mar. 19-28: Allan Beretz’ Room Service. 

Little Theatre of Jamestown—Jamestown, N.Y 
Mar. 11-28: Sidney Kingsley’s Detective Story. 

Los Angeles City College Department of Drama— 
Los Angeles, Calif. Feb. 26-28, Mar. 5-7 
Stalag 17. Mar. 19-28: T. S. Eliot's The Cock- 
tail Party. 

Loyola University Theatre Players—Chicago, I! 
Mar. 6-8: Michel de Ghelderode’s Sarabbes. 
Mary Washington College Theatre—Fredericks 
burg, Va. Mar. 12-24: Shakespeare’s King Lear 
Milwaukee Players— Milwaukee, Wis. Mar. 19-22 

Shakespeare's The Tempest. 

Northwestern University Theatre—Evanston, II! 
Feb. 24-28: Charles Hazelton and Benrimo’s 
The Yellow Jacket. 

Norton Gallery Players—-Palm Beach, Fla. Mar 
11-14, 18-21: Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke. 

Penn State Players—State College, Pa. Mar. 6-7 
13-14, 20-21, 27-28: Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
Aria da Capo and Christopher Fry's A Phoenix 
Too Frequent. Raymond Scott's Lute Song. 

Phoenix College Department of Drama— Phoenix 
Ariz. Mar. 20-21: J. M. Barrie’s The Admirable 
Crichton. 

Players Inc.—Washington, D. C. (Nat. Repertory 
Co.) Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour’s Lost. Mar 
1: Weston, Mass. Mar. 2: Riverside, R.I. Mar 
3: Boston, Mass. Mar. 4: Storrs, Conn. Mar. 5 
Hartford, Conn. Mar. 9: Newburgh, N.Y 
Mar. 10: Staten Island, N.Y. Mar. 15: An 
napolis, Md. 


Play-Likers—Woman’s College of the University 
of N.C., Greensboro, N.C. Mar. 14, 19: Law- 
rence Carra’s The Great Magician. Mar. 17 
Original bill of one-act plays 

Playmakers— Detroit, Mich. Mar 21: Ibsens 
Ghosts. 2 

Princeton Theatre Intime—Princeton, N. J. Mar 
5-14: Shakespeare’s Othello. é 

Raleigh Little Theatre, Inc.—Raleigh, N.C. Mar. 
3-8: Bernard Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion 
and Don Juan in Hell. 


Repertoire Little Theatre—Toledo, Ohio. Mar 
13-21: Maxwell Anderson's Barefoot in Athens. 
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Richmond Civic Theatre, Inc..-Richmond, Ind 
Mar. 23-26: Louis Verneu'!'s Affairs of State. 

Ring Theatre of the University of Miami—Cora! 
Gables, Fla. Mar. 3-14: Noe! Coward's Blithe 
Spirit. 

Saint Louis University Theatre—St. Louis, Mo 
Mar. 20-29: C. Bernard Gilford’s Idiots of 
Clay, an original morality drama. 

San 4 State College Theatre—San Jose, Calif. 
Feb. 27-28, Mar. 5-17: Lope de Vega’s The 
Sheep’s Well. 

Sidewalk Theatre Players—Boston, Mass. Feb 
27-28, Mar. 6-7: William Inge’s Come Back, 
Little Sheba. 

Skidmore College Little Theatre—Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Mar. 21: Gilbert and Sullivan's 
Trial by Jury and Madge Miller’s The Princess 
and the Swindherd. 

Smith College Theatre—Northampton, Mass. An 
adaptation in dance-drama form of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio’s The Daughter of Jorio, set to 
- ially written music by Olga Gratch. (a 
theatre experiment) 

Stephens Colle ¢ Playhouse—Columbia, Mo. Feb 
18-Mar. 7: r B. Priestley’s Laburnum Grove 
Mar. 11-21: Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 

Theatre °53—Dallas, Tex. Mar. 2-21: A. B 
Shiffrin’s Time Is the Fire. Mar. 30-Apr. 18 
Lesley Storm’s The Day’s Mischief. 

Tucson Little Theatre—-Tucson, Ariz. Mar. 19-21 
John van Druten’s Bell, Book and Candle. 
niversity of Arkansas Fayetteville, Ark. Feb 
24-28: Robert Morris’ Giant From the South, 
a new play based on the life and writings of 
Thomas Wolfe. Mar. 24-28: Lillian Hellman’s 
The Little Foxes. 
ry) of California Theatre—Los Angeles, 
Calif. Mar. 1-14: Helen Sloan Stetson’s The 
Wedding Present, an original play. 

Iniversity of Kansas Theatre—Lawrence, Kan 
Mar. 4-7: J. B. Priestley’s An Inspector Calls. 
Mar. 25-28: Royall Tyler’s The Contrast, Amer- 
ica’s first comedy (1787) in a new adaptation 
with music 
niversity of Kansas City Community Playhouse 
Kansas City, Mo. Feb. 23-28: Anton Chek- 
hov’s Uncle Vanya. 
niversity of Michigan Theatre—Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Feb. 27-28, Mar. 2-4: Gounoud’s Faust. 
Mar. 7-9: Laboratory one-act plays. Mar 
25-28: Pirandello’s Right You Are If You Think 
You Are. Mar. 30-31, Apr. 1-2: Puccini's 
Madame Butterfly. 
Jniversity of Minnesota—Minneapolis, Minn 
Feb. 20-Mar. 1: Henrik Ibsen’s Peer Gynt. 
Mar. 3-7: Henri Becque’s Le Parisienne (studio 
theatre production). Through Mar. 19: Mary 
Chase's Harvey and Eugene O'Neill's Ah, Wil- 
derness (University Theatre Touring Company 
wroduction). Mar. 19-21: William Inge’s Come 
ack, Little Sheba! 
niversity of Southern California Chapter of the 
National Collegiate Players—Los Angeles, Calif 
Mar. 4-7: Pierre Patelin, a new translation by 
Donald Heiney 
niversity of Utah Theatre—Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Mar. 3-7: G. B. Shaw’s Saint Joan. Mar 
10-17: Pygmalion and Galatea (Playbox in-the- 
round theatre). 
arroresty of Washington—Seattle, Wash 
Through Mar. 21: Sidney Kingsley’s Detective 
Story (Showboat Theatre production). 
niversity of Wisconsin Players—Madison, Wis 
Mar. 3-7: Nancy Henderson’s Lo! The Angel, 
premiére with an all-Negro cast. Only winning 
play in Wisconsin Players’ annual nation-wide 
contest, and Archibald MacLeish’s Fall of the 
City, poetic tragedy originally written as a 
radio drama. Mar. 31: Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
The Provoked Life, a Restoration comedy. 
SL Players of Fort Trumbull—New London 
Conn. Norman Holland and Stanley Richards’ 
Farewell Appearance. Mar. 4: New London 
Conn. Mar. 5: Westerly, R.1. Mar. 6: Wake 
field, R.I 

Van Buren Players—-Milwaukee, Wis. Mar. 6-8 
13-15: Philip Yardon’s Anna Lucasta. 

Weathervane Community Playhouse—Akron 
Ohio. Feb. 26-Mar. 18: John Cecil Holmes 
Gramercy Ghost. 

William and Mary Theatre of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary—-Williamsburg, Va. Mar. 11-12 
Jean Giraudoux’s The War of Troy Will Not 
Take Place. 

Williamette University Theatre 
Mar. 5-7: G. B. S.’s Pygmalion. 

Williams College Theatre—Williamstown, Mass 
Mar. 19-21 H. Auden’s Ascent of F-6. 

Yale Dramatic Association—New Haven, Conn 
Feb. 26-28, Mar. 5-7: Jean Anouilh’s Colombe 


London 


Affairs of State—At the Cambridge. Louis Ver- 
neuil’s comedy set in Washington, with Joyce 
Redman 

Dear Charles—At the New Theatre—Alan Mel- 
ville’s play about a matron with three grown-up 
children by three different fathers, adapted 
from the French, with Yvonne Arnaud. 

Deep Blue Sea—At the Duchess. Terence Ratti- 
gan’s latest play about a maladjusted woman, 
with Googie Withers. 

Dial ‘“‘M” for Murder—At the Westminster. A 
neat murder mystery directed by John Fernald 

For Better, For Worse—At the Comedy. Arthur 
Watkyn’s light comedy about the trouble among 
newlyweds 


Salem, Ore 


Happy Marriage At the Duke of York's. A satire 
on psychiatry, with John Clements and Kay 
tHlammond 

Julius Caesar—At the Old Vic. Shakespeare's 
drama, with Douglas Campbell as Caesar, Wil 
liam vlin as Brutus, Paul Rogers as Cassius 
and Helen Cherry as Portia. (for a limited 
season) 

Litthe Hut—At the Lyric. Andre Roussia’s long 
running French comedy, with Robert Morley 

Love of Four Colonels—At the Wyndhams. Fan- 
tasy by and with Peter Ustinov 

Murder Mistaken—At the Vaudeville. Janet 
Green's murder mystery 

Ocdipus Rex and Oedi us at Colonus—-At the 
Kings Theatre. Donald Wolfit’s production ot 
the two Sophocles’ plays, with Louis Casson as 
Ocdipus. 

Quadrille—At the Phoenix. Noel Coward's mid- 
Victorian comedy, with Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontaine. 

Reluctant Heroes—At the Whitehall. Colin Mor 
ris’ farce about British Army Rookies 

River Line—At the Strand. Charles Morgan's 
new play of ideas about responsibility, with 
Phil Brown and Pamela Brown 

Seagulls Over Sorrento—At the Apollo. A long 
running naval comedy 

The Apple Cart—Revival of Shaw's play in 
Michael MacOwen’s production, wit Noel 
Coward as King Magnus. First time in twenty 
years that Coward has appeared in play not 
written by himself. 

The Breadwinner—At the Arts. Revival of Som 
erset Maugham’s comedy, with Sonia Dresde! 
and Denys Blakelock. 

The Devil Came from Dublin—At the Embassy 
Paul Vincent Carroll's comedy, with an all- 
Irish cast. 

The Living Room—Graham Greene's first play 
a emia Albery production, directed by eons 
Glenville, with Eric Portman, Dorothy Tutin 
Mary Jerrold, Ian Hunter and Valerie Taylor 

The Man Upstairs—Patrick Hamilton's new 
thriller, directed by Charles Hickman, with 
a ag Price, Marie Ney and Reginald Beck 
with 

Waters of the Moon-—-At the Haymarket. N. ( 
Hunter’s new comedy, with Edith Evans 
Wendy Hiller and Sybil Thorndike. 

Way of the World—At the Lyric, Hammersmith 
Revival of the restoration comedy, directed by 
ohn Gielgud 

White Carnation—R. C. Sheriff's new play, with 
Sir Ralph Richardson. 

Woman of No Importance-At the Savoy. An 
Oscar Wilde revival with Clive Brook, Nora 
Swinburne, and Miss Athene Seyler 


American Musicals 

Call Me Madam—At the Coliseum, with Billie 
Worth and Anton Walbrook 

Porgy and At the Stoil. An American pro 
duction and cast 

South Pacific—At Drury Lane. A British cast 


British Musicals 


London Laughs—At the Adelphi. A vaudeville 
show. 

Love From Judy—At the Saville. A musical ver 
sion of Daddy Long-Legs. 

Paris to Piccadilly—At the Prince of Wales. A 
British version of Folies Bergere 

Ring Out the Bells—At the Victoria Palace. A 
Crazy Gang revue 

Wonderful Time—At the Hippodrome. A revue 


Stratford 


Richard IIIl—At the Shakespeare Memorial Thea- 
tre. Mar. 24 for one week, with Marius Goring 
as Richard II, Harry Andrews as Buc kingham 

The Merchant of Venice—At the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre. Mar. 17 for one week, with 


Michael Redgrave as Shylock, Peggy Ashcroft 


as Portia, Yvonne Mitchell as 


essica, and 
Harry Andrews as Antonio 


A Wonderful 9-Week 
Theatre Apprenticeship 


CANADA 


for 10 students at Canada's most successful 
summer playhouse, June 26-Aug. 27 

—Sixth Season 

—Expert tuition (daily classes) 

—Excellent resort accommodation, good 
meals, swimming. 

—I8 mi. from Niagara Falls, N. Y., on 
main highway 

—Reasonable rates 

—ROLES WITH PROFESSIONAL CO 
GUARANTEED TO ALL ACCEPTED 


Write for information to 
Jack Blacklock, Director 
NIAGARA BARN THEATRE 


Vinetand Station, Ontario 
**Canade's Lovely Playhouse by the Lake'’ 





Fine imported instruments 
An Excellent Gift 
RECORDER 


Family groups play this 

woodwind. We have the 

finest instruments — So- 
rano, Alto, Tenor, 
Sass and Sopranino in 

Baroque and Swiss fin- 

gerings. Prices from 

$8.50. Student so- 

pranos $4.00 up. 

Also the largest Re- 

corder Music Cata- 

log. 

Send for Catalog 33 


HARGAIL MUSIC PRESS 


130 W. 56 Street New York 19, N.Y. 


SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


yargrepwnm 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


. 
BOYD SMITH, Chairman 

o 
ROBERT PENN WARREN, 

Playwriting 

LEMIST ESLER, 
BOYD SMITH, 
FRANK MeMULLAN, 
LEO LAVANDERO, Directing 
CONSTANCE WELCH, Speech, Acting 
DONALD OENSLAGER, Scene Design 
FRANK BEVAN, Costume Design 
STANLEY McCANDLESS, Lighting 
HARVEY K. SMITH, Lighting 
OREN PARKER, Technical Production 
EDWARD C. COLE, 


Playwriting 
Playwriting 
Directing 


Management 


Television 
ALOIS NAGLER, Theatre History 


GEORGE IZENOUR, Research 


Theatre Engineering 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL 
CURRICULUM 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


New Haven, Connecticut 








EE on he hese 


It's Hard to Be Funny on Records 
by Sigmund Spaeth 


HE COMEDIANS have always found it 

difficult to immortalize their art on 
records. Facial expression and gestures 
are so important in the projection of 
comedy that it is practically impossible 
to get the same effects from a disem- 
bodied voice. 

One of the first records ever made was 
a monologue called “Cohen on the Tele- 
phone.” Today it would be considered 
quite unfunny, with additional criticism 
from racially minded reformers. 


experiments has been Columbia's Long 
Playing record, Anna Russell Sings?, 
with emphasis on the question mark 
Miss Russell has drawn crowds to New 
York’s Town Hall and also appeared 
regularly on Fred Waring’s television 
show. In this series of recorded parodies 
she has the great advantage of an actual 
Town Hall audience, whose reactions are 
apparently as automatic as those of the 
regimented souls in a radio or television 
studio 


Anna Russell “is at her funniest when she is merely describing 


what she is going to sing next.” 


It has been some years since we have 
had any recorded material to compare 
with Alec Templeton’s early series of 
parodies or such classics as Stanley Hol- 
loway’s “Albert and the Lion” and 
“Sam’s Medal.” Recently, however, the 
disctators have been experimenting with 
presumably comic recordings of various 
kinds, mostly stage material of the mono- 
logue type, in addition to the actually or 
supposedly funny songs that we always 
have with us. 

Probably the most successful of these 


One suspects that Miss Russell's mug- 
ging is partly responsible for the almost 
constant laughter of her hearers, for 
sometimes the laughs are recorded while 
she is completely silent. But the voice 
alone is funny enough, particularly when 
imitating an amateur interpretation of 
“I Love the Spring” or “I Gave My 
Love a Cherry.” Actually the Russell 
voice is British-trained and not at all 
bad, able to cope with coloratura tech- 
nique if not quite up to Wagnerian 
heroics 
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Her parodies of operatic sopranos and 
interpreters of German and French art- 
song are fairly obvious, but the listeners 
seem to love them. Confidentially, she is 
at her funniest when she is merely de- 
scribing what she is going to sing next 
Those artfully artless introductions alone 
make Russell's 


would Anna 


recordings 
worth while. 


Miss Skinner Is Perhaps 
Too Subtle 


Far more elaborate, and almost too 
sophisticated for popularity, is 
Columbia’s recorded presentation of Cor- 
Otis Skinner in her recent stage 
production, Paris ’90. She has the assist- 
ance of Kay Swift's music, orchestrated 
by Robert Russell Bennett and directed 
by Nathaniel Shilkret, Anna 
Russell uses only a pianist, Harry Dwor- 
kin. Where Miss Russell is obvious, Miss 
Skinner is subtle, perhaps too much so 
at times. Some of her choicest nuances 
are likely to be missed, particularly on 
records. But for an intelligent audience, 
and especially those interested in the 
Paris of Toulouse-Lautrec, the solo revue 


wide 


me lia 


whereas 


of Cornelia Otis Skinner is sure to offer 
genuine delight. 

Columbia also offers Will Rogers Says, 
a recorded collection of the 


monologues of 


famous 
favorite hu- 
morist.”” There is no mistaking the voice 
or the homespun wit of the Oklahoma 
philosopher, but again one feels the lack 
of facial expression and gesture. The 


“America’s 


Rogers grin and his casual rope tricks 
so much a part of his act that the 
voice alone is not quite enough to re-cre- 
ate the personality, quite apart from the 
undeniable dating of much of the mate- 
rial. Will Rogers, Jr., introduces each of 
his father’s (often 
sciously emphasizing marked differences 
between the old and the new recording), 
and there 


were 


monologues uncon- 


are brief musical interludes 
Albert with the 


entire production under the direction of 


prepared by Harris, 


Arnold Marquis. 


Will Rogers and Other 
Old Timers 


Will Rogers also appears briefly in the 
RCA Victor Old Curiosity Shop, his 
labeled 


with a fairly convincing sug- 


contribution being 
the Day,” 


gestion of the original. Other examples 


“Topics of 


of recorded humor in this unique album 
of Immortal Perform- 
are De Wolf Hopper’s incredibly 
rendition of “Casey at the Bat” 
did he ever really do it well?), Sophie 
lucker’s strangely subdued “Last of the 
Red Hot Mamas,” Maurice Chevalier’s 
“Valentine” and Helen Kane’s 
less familiar but still amusing “I Have 


in the “Treasury 
ances 


hammy 


( lassic 
to Have You.” Perhaps one should also 
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An Introduction to Great American Music 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE FOR ONLY $1.00... 


EITHER ics: 


LONG PLAYING 
12” RECORDS Yours for oly” 


REGULARLY PRICED AT $4.95 EACH 


Aaron COPLAND 


APPALACHIAN SPRING: First record- 
ing on long-playing records! Our great- 
est living composer's most popular 
score... abounding in folk-like music, 


Samuel BARBER 


OVERTURE TO "SCHOOL FOR SCAN- 
DAL"*: Here's all the witty and ironical 
spirit of Sheridan's comedy. Also the 
dramatic MUSIC FOR A SCENE FROM 
SHELLEY. Both works recorded for the 
first time on long-play! 


Victor HERBERT 


CONCERTO FOR CELLG & ORCH.: 
First recording on !ong-play. A serious 
work by America’s beloved composer 
of operettas. The soloist is the eminent 
cellist, Bernard Greenhouse. 


Edw. MacDOWELL 


INDIAN SUITE: First recording on 
long-play! A concert-hall favorite since 
1896. Each of the five fascinating 
sections is based on genuine Indian 
themes—legends, festivals, dances, etc, 


00 


Regularly 


$4.95 


CUSTOM MADE BY RCA VICTOR FOR THE AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 


We Are Happy fo Send You Either One of the Records Described 
Above for only $1.00 to Introduce these Distinguished Recordings 
of 200 Years of American Music” ...a Program Inaugurated - a 
$Grant from the ALICE M. DITSON FUND OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Since the last war a great musical awakening 
has electrified the music-loving world —a 
sudden realization that the foremost music 
being written today is American music —and 
that American composers have been writing 
enjoyable melodies, important music for the 
past 200 years! 


And now an outstanding musical organization 
has embarked on a program of creating high 
fidelity recordings of 200 years of American 
music! Every form of musical expression is in- 
cluded in this program—symphonic, choral, in- 
strumental and chamber works, folk-music, 
theatre music . . . music born of the love of 
liberty and the love of fun, the love of good 
living and the love of God. Whatever your 
tastes—here is music for you! 


HOW THIS MUSIC CAME TO BE RECORDED 
Recently the directors of the renowned Alice M. 
Ditson Fund of Columbia University awarded a 
substantial grant which made possible the found- 
ing of the American Recording Society,. whose 
sole purpose is to record and release each month 
a new high-fidelity, full-frequency recording of 
American music, on Long Playing records. 


ARE THE RECORDS EXPENSIVE? 

No, to the contrary. These recordings, which 
are pressed for the Society by the custom depart- 
ment of RCA Victor, are priced below most L.P.'s 
of comparable quality—only $4.35 for 10” records 
and $4.95 for 12” records.. The A.R.S. Philhar- 
monic Orchestra engages the finest available 
artists and conductors . . . and all recordings 
are made with the latest high-fidelity equipment, 
and pressed in limited qoaantities Csottiy from 
silver-sputtered masters. 
a 
WHAT SOME A.R.S. MEMBERS SAY: 
. excellent, both as music and from the 
technique of recording."" .M., Troy, N. Y. 


could not refrain from dashing off this 
note to report my enthusiastic satisfaction 
in the performance as well as in the techni- 
cal excellence of the reproduction.” 

D.H., New York, N. Y. 
“They equal the top records on the market 
and surpass most,".G.M., Germantown, Tenn. 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


Your purchase of either of the Long Playing 
records offered above for only $1.00 does not 
obligate you to buy any additional records from 
the Society—ever! However, we will be happy 
to extend to you the courtesy of an Associate 
Membership. Each month, as an Associate Mem- 
ber, you will be offered an A.R.S. recording at 
the special Club price. If you do not wish to pur- 
chase any particular record, you merely returo 
the special form provided for that purpose. 


FREE RECORDS OFFERED 


With each two records purchased at 
the regular club price you will re- 
ceive an additional record of com- 
parable quality absolutely free. We 
urge you to mail the coupon at 
once since this offer is limited. 


NOTE: These exclusive A.R.S. recordings are not 
e available anywhere elve—at any price! 


AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 
fuw Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. Y. 


AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY, Depi 772 
100 Ave. of the Americas, New York 13, M. Y. 
(Check One) 
[ COPLAND- | HERBERT. 
BARBER MacDOWELL 

Please ser me the 12° record checked above, for 
$1.00 As a 4 * Member in the Soctety, I 
will recel 6s ety s publication which will 
ive me a amee f ce of cache 
ng-Playing ‘ which I may purchase at 
special Membership price of $4.95 for 12” ree 


$4 plus a few cents for 
tax and shipping lowever 


ew monthly Soctety 


as 


al Soclety record ' 


t with each two I do 


hase you will nd me 


lutely free 


an additional record 


f 


Bill me only $1.00, plus shipping 
) t enclose $1.00. You poy shipping 
Name ° 


Address 


! 
1 
| 
! 
! 
! 
I need net pur ! 
1 
i 
I 
1 
| 
i 
! 


Sit . Zone ee 
; TH-3 Canadian Add.: OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO, 
. a om ew ew eee ee 
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CONCERT HALL SOCIETY 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS 


Special Introductory Offer 


.. ANY ONE OF THESE LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 


Only qe." 


BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 4 in G 


OR 


MOZART Symphony No. 41 (“Jupiter”) 


OR 


CHOPIN Sonata No. 2. op. 35 (with “Funeral March”) 


H ERE is an extraordinary opportunity for music 
lovers! We will send you your choice of one 
of these delightful recordings—the Beethoven con 
certo brilliantly performed by the British pianist 
Mewton-Wood; the Mozart Symphony by the 
celebrated Winterthur Symphony Orchestra, and 
the Chopin sonata by the famous Chopin inter- 
preter, Robert Goldsand. These recordings repre- 
sent the ultimate result of the latest high-fidelity 
recording techniques—yet you may have any one of 
them for only one dollar! 


We make this special offer to demonstrate the 
remarkable quality of Concert Hall high-fidelity 
recordings. We will also send our free brochure 
telling how you can obtain our new series of 
recordings available nowhere else at any price! 


Membership Limited to 3000 


Only 3,000 members can own these limited- 
edition recordings; and right now only 275 sub- 
scriptions are still available. The whole interest- 


label as “funny” a very bad song called 
“Dreams of Long Ago,” written and 
sung by the great Caruso himself. But 
even such material cannot dim the glory 
of that voice and the number is actually 
as much of a museum piece as anything 
in the Old Curiosity Shop. 


Danny Kaye might be considered a 
natural for humorous records, yet his 
output thus far has been comparatively 
limited and many of his numbers are of 
a fairly serious type. This is again true 
of his new Decca album, consisting of 
the songs from the successful film, Hans 
Christian Andersen Frank  Loesser’s 
words and music are always original and 
often witty, and Danny Kaye is their 
first and probably their best interpreter 
But the double-talking, wisecracking, 
rapid-fire Danny must be sought in his 
earlier albums when he was allowed to 
be the complete zany that is his happiest 


role 


The Astaire Personality 
Doesn't Come Through 


Fred Astaire is another comedian who 


should be effective on records, even 
without the visual effect of his extraor- 
dinary dancing. Mercury has given him 
the full treatment, with pictorial supple- 
ments, in a series of four LP discs 
grouped under the general title of The 
Astaire Story, produced by Norman 
Granz. To those who have seen the 
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ing story is told in our free brochure, which we 
will send with the LONG-PLAYING record 
described above. Enclose dollar with coupon. If not 
delighted with record, return it in 5 days; your 
dollar will be cheerfully refunded. 


Concert Hall Society, Inc. 
507 West Séth St., New York 19, N. Y. 


I enclose $1. Please send me the high fidelity 
LANG-PLAYING record checked below. If not de 
lighted, I may return it in 5 days for refund of my 
dollar. Also send, free, your brochure describing 
the new 1952 series of Limited Edition recording 


f 





Beethoven [_] Mozart [) Chopin 
(Thie especial offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada . = . 
“The audible hints of Astaire’s 
Name 


(Piease Print Piainiy) brilliantly tapping feet are in- 


Address triguing . 


Gijon Mili 
City Zone State 


———— a <a on! 


2.22.2 2222828222 


voice. Altogether, The Astaire Stor) 
“singing” dancer on the stage or screen, seems to demand further documentation 
these records will create their share of and quite a lot of footnotes. 
nostalgia, even though the numbers are 
mostly in a brand-new dress, with little 
relationship to their live originals Where Are Recordings 

The experiment of using half a dozen by the Great Clowns? 


jazz_ musicians for an almost improvisa- Our great clowns are not as _ yet 
tional accompaniment is not entirely properly represented on records. Beatrice 
Lillie has appeared in a limited dis¢ 
edition for the Liberty Music Shops, and 
Imogene Coca is apparently unavailable 
in any form. There is a far too small 
Jimmy Durante library, even though one 


of his records includes the statuesque 
Helen Traubel 

One of the funniest records of recent 
years (and not nearly so well known as 
it should be) is Columbia’s Kostelanetz- 
Saint-Saéns Carnival of the Animals, 


yo 


HELP iously versified comments of Ogden 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN Mess. Where should be more euch mante- 


rial on the market 


with Noel Coward reciting the uproar- 


At least our popular songs maintain a 

happy, particularly as the rather color- fair sense of humor, although no one 
less Astaire voice cannot compete with has recently written anything of such 
the instrumental technique. (The musi- delightful ribaldry as the lyrics Cole 
cians indulge in one “jam session” all by Porter gave to Lisa Kirk and Alfred 
themselves.) The audible hints of Drake in Kiss Me, Kate. 
Astaire’s brilliantly tapping feet are The most up-to-date comedy seems to 
intriguing, but the personality as a whole be in Al Martino’s recording of the song, 
does not emerge as realistically as one “Those Danish Docs Are Breaking Up 
would wish. Some of the songs are amus- that Old Gang of Mine.” Take it from 
ing and others cry out for a real singing there, Moliére! 
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“Te00ks 


by Joseph Carroll 


A Play Anthology With a Difference 


aic BENTLEY'S 
Repertoire, 


From the Modern 
Series Two (Indiana 
$6.00 is valuable for 
many reasons but chiefly because it in- 
cludes in one volume ten plays not easily 
elsewhere. Like Series One, it 
is a blessed departure from standard 
anthology practice, with the editor choos- 
ing not the tried and true (if true is the 
word), but plays that are little known, 
even to professional theatre people. Mr 
Bentley's series is a pioneer attempt to 
break with the stereotypes of both the 
and the classroom; not by any 
means that all the plays found in routine 
collections are stereotypes, though an 
appalling number of them are, but that 
our very thinking is benumbed by en- 
countering the same plays over and over 
so that even when they are very good 
plays we are likely to forget why and 
merely accept them because they are so 
often revived and because they have so 
often been given 


University Press, 


available 


stage 


“the sanctity of print.” 


For this reason, Mr. 
out of 


Bentley has left 
consideration the indisputable 
classics, like Shaw and Ibsen, 
works—whether anybody reads 
them or not—crowd the library shelves 
and might easily fall off and brain the 
unwary browser. The point of this series 
is to persuade us that the range of 
modern drama is far wider than is ever 


modern 
whose 


made use of, either in the commercial 
theatre or in what used to be called the 
tributary theatre, though the term be- 
comes more and more dubious as colleges 
and other producing groups content 
themselves more and more with Broad- 
way’s superannuated successes and the 
revival of plays like Twelfth Night, 
which any fool knows to be a classic. 


Mr. Bentley’s collection includes plays 
from the German, the French and the 
Russian, by various translators, two plays 
by Americans and one by an Englishman. 
The time span is from the early nine- 
teenth century to the present. The prin- 
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that 
Mr. Bentley thinks they are good plays, 
or at 
that 


of selection seems to be only 


ciple 


least interesting ones, and not 


they are—in the gobbledegook of 


compilers—representative of schools, or 


periods, or techniques or anything else 
A further principle, if I read the editor's 
right, is to that 
there is no one way to write a play and 
that dramatic 
the brick, 


ice cream, 


purpose demonstrate 


merit does not come by 
to be served up in slabs like 


The purpose of the series is admirable, 
and no editor could be better qualified 
than Mr. Bentley to carry it out. He is 
a critic of extraordinary accomplishment, 
the author of (among other things) the 
best book on Bernard Shaw in the 
guage, 


lan- 
and he is an editor of conscience, 
resourcefulness and humor. He brings to 
any writing about the theatre the 
qualities in which, nowadays, 


two 
it is most 
intellect and 
The rest of us are too prone to 
our heads like Mrs. Gummidge 
and moan that we who love the 
are lone lorn 


conspicuously lacking: 
heart. 
rock 
theatre 
creeturs, and everything 
with us. Mr. Bentley 
(to make an unlikely leap for a literary 
allusion) says, in effect, “ ‘Leave off this 
wringing of the hands.’ The 
too rich in its past and in its possibilities 
to be discouraged by the plight in which 
it now finds itself.” 


And yet Mr. 
first to 


goes contrariwise 


drama is 


Bentley would be the 
admit that there 
melancholy. In the preface to his collec- 
tion, he speaks of the 
American theatre inspired by poets, not 
browbeaten by boobs, an American the- 
atre emptied of morons 
with men of good will.” 


is reason for 


need for “an 


and peopled 


Bravely said—and such a manifesto 
few of us would hesitate to sign. In its 
spirit, then, let us look at the plays in 
the series for what they offer to the 
theatre now—and especially for what 
they suggest to playwrights trying to 


| 


es 


Five Tragedies of Sex 
BY FRANK WEDEKIND 
Spring’s Awakening, 
Death and Devil, ¢ 
and The Box of Pandora newly 
translated by Stephen Spender @ 
Frances Fawcett, with an introduc 
tion by Lion Feuchtwange $6.75 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 
A Correspondence (Illus.) 


Earth Spirit, 


astle Wetterstein 


$5.00 
Shakespeare's Histories at Stratford 1951 
BY J. D. WILSON AND T. C. WORSLEY 
A photographic record and textual 
discussion of the four history plays 
done as a cycle $4.50 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50 
BY IVOR BROWN 
AND ANTHONY QUAYLE 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
tographs of twenty-one Stratford 
productions $4.50 
Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORD 
Individual and group movement for 
actors and directors $2.75 
The Player’s Library 
A bibliography of theatre literature 
in English with production details 
on all plays; indexed by title and 
author; 1100 pages $7.00 
Supplement, Player's Library $2.50 
The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
With Stanislavski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions $5.00 
Directed Drama 
BY DAVID ©. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children’s drama program 
Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH $5.00 
Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GUILDER 
& OTHERS 
An Actor Prepares 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Building a Character 
BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 
BY RICHARD BOLELAVSKY 
The Craft of Comedy 
BY SEYLER AND HAGGARD 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 
BY STANLEY MCCANDLESS 
Stages of the World 
112 scene design plates 
Broadway Scrapbook 
BY BROOKS ATKINSON 


$2.00 


$5.00 
$3.00 


$3.50 


The Negro in the 
BY EDITH J. R 


Theatre 
$2.50 


American 
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A thorough study 
of the development of 


Shakespearean 
Stage Production 


THEN AND NOW 
By Cecile de Banke 


Associate Professor of Speech, 
Wellesley College 


* This comprehensive handbook covers 
every aspect of Shakespearean stage pro 
duction from theatres, staging, music and 
dance, to actors and styles of acting. It de- 
scribes how the plays have been produced 
throughout their history; discusses specific 
plays and the problems that arise in their 
presentation; and suggests many ways of 
producing Shakespeare for the modern stage 
while preserving Elizabethan traditions. 
Shakespearean Stage Production offers both 
professionals and amateur groups a wealth 
of never before collected material, as well 
as many stimulating new ideas for the treat- 
ment of Shakespeare's plays. With extensive 
bibliography, line drawings; two sections 
of costume reproductions. 


$6.00 at all bookstores 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
New York 36, N.Y 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP ‘ 
a BURLESQUE TRADITION 
. C. Clinton Baddeley 
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trans. Bjorn Koefoed 
THE PLAYWRIGHT AT saaaeat” 
John van Druten 
NOTES ON SCENE PAINTING 
Bradford Ashworth 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS FOR 
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Frances C. Durland 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES “| 
4 


4.00 
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AT STRATFORD 1951 
J. Dover Wilson & T. C. Worsley 
4. 


50 
Y. 


48 W. Sind St., 


New Yerk 19, WN. 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c each month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS AGENCY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N. Y., U.S.A. 


RECENT BOOKS ON THEATRE AND THE ENTERTAINMENT ARTS 


Great Stars of the American Stage 
By Daniel Blum (Greenberg, $7.50) 


A History of the English Drama 
—1660-1900 Vols. |, Il, Ill 


By Allardyce Nicoll (Cambridge, $7.00) 


The Best Plays 1951-1952 


By John Chapman (Dodd, Mead, $4.00) 


Playwright at Work 


The Unholy Trade 


By John van Druten (Harpers, $3.00) 


By Richard Findlater (Gollancz, 16 shillings) 


Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes 


By Lily B. Campbell (Barnes & Noble, $7.50) 


Producing the Play (Revised ae 
ohn Gassner (Dryden Press, $5.75) 


Stagecraft and Scene Design 


By Herbert Philippi (Houghton Mifflin, $4.50) 


Design for TV 


By Robert J. Wade (Pelligrini & Cudahy, $8.50) 


Great Symphonies 


By Sigmund Spaeth (Comet Press, $3.50) 


make up their minds between Broadway 
and the East River. 


With the translations I am_ not 
equipped to deal. I have no languages 
and so can make no comparisons with 
More than that, the very 
idea of a translation closes off some part 
of my mind and imagination, since——like 
Jim in Huckleberry Finn—I can never 
quite overcome the feeling that the 
French could talk English, if only they 
would be reasonable about it. That is 
frivolous and a grave defect of culture. 
It is not, of course, an attempt to defend 
the frivolity, nor to justify the defect. 
An awareness of the past is important 
to us, and heaven help us if we ever get 
to the point where we insist that nothing 
matters if it didn’t happen the 
before last. We are dangerously close to 
such a point of view now. It is equally 
important to be aware of what is hap- 
pening in the art of other countries, 
unless we are to retreat farther and 
farther into the cave of jingoism. 


the originals. 


week 


Whatever their fidelity to the originals, 
the foreign plays in Mr. Bentley’s collec- 
tion are certainly readable and in the 
case of Charles Laughton’s translation 
from the German of Bertolt Brecht’s 
Galileo, much more than that: a lively 
English that made even this reviewer 
forget it was a translation at all and give 
himself over to the enjoyment of a 
fine play. 


Beatrice Gottlieb’s translation of an- 
other German classic, The Marquis of 
Keith by Frank Wedekind, is also in an 
English that stands on its own feet; 
and whatever reservations one has must 


be about the play itself. My reservations 


are many, though it is good to read a 


play about which one has heard so 


much. Except for a few moving scenes 
final 
play is a bore, cluttered 
with characters who talk too much afte: 
the “naturalistic” and deter- 


mined to make its points over and over 


and the wonderful irony of the 


curtain, the 
fashion, 


The conscienceless quest for power is 
always an arresting theme, and many 
dramatists, before Shakespeare and after, 
have used it well. Wedekind’s play seems 
to me to be the dreary overwriting of 
what might better have been a one-act 


and would be somewhat 
unjust, to try to deal in detail here with 
the other foreign plays in the volume. If 
only for the sake of a larger information, 
one should read them. 


It is useless, 


I don’t myself 
see how they constitute quite the break 
with the ready-to-wear themes and treat- 
ment Mr. Bentley seems to claim for 
them. And, considering the high purposs 
of his series, I don’t see that they are a 
beacon for playwrights peering through 
the Broadway fog. 


The fog does not begin and end on 
Broadway: it rolls from coast to coast, 
and the way out of it does not lie pri- 
marily in the direction of the past 
Moreover, when writers begin to use the 
past not for its human splendors but as 
graveclothes in which to wrap their own 
dead imaginations, then there is warrant 
for uneasiness. In both volumes of his 
series, Mr. Bentley is at his most vul- 
nerable in the choice of contemporane- 
ous authors. That may be a weakness of 
the times. 
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But it doesn't do to become the victim 
of a specialty, and that is the risk for 
Mr. Bentley. The British and American 
choices in both volumes are rather dis- 
heartening. Series Two includes, for in- 
stance, him by e¢.e. cummings, and the 
editor takes it with the utmost gravity 
in a long note in the back of the book. 


him was done in the twenties by the 
Provincetown Playhouse, and it may very 
well have seemed fun to do it in those 
boom years of smugness and two hundred 
per cent Americanism. It even has its 
value now as a history piece, an item for 
sociologists. But to treat it as seriously 
as Mr. Bentley does is to exchange one 
stereotype for another. mr. cummings 
wore his typographical jokes thin long 
since, and him is a prolonged typograph- 
ical joke, tasteless and rather nasty. It 
is what happens to Bohemia when it 
tries to vie with Philistia; and reading 
it now comes as a nasty shock to some- 
one who was growing up when Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur were the 
last word in Babbitt-baiting. Long ago, 
most of the baiters went over to Bab- 
bitt, including the arch-baiter, H. L 
Mencken. As a matter of fact, Sinclair 
Lewis himself was never very far re- 
moved in sympathy from the character 
he so ineptly lampooned—and what 
laughter there must be for the Babbitts in 
the recently published letters of Mr 
Lewis to his publishers, in which so 
shrewd and narrow a commercial spirit is 
shown as would have made George Bab- 
bitt seem like someone who should never 


be allowed out without a nurse 


him, of course, is part of the imme- 
diate past; but its contemptuous, anti- 
intellectual and anti-human spirit is still 
with us. It is not anti-intellectualism that 
is going to see us through our present 
crisis, admitting that a dreadful lot of 
nonsense has been fobbed off on us in 
the name of intellectualism. It is no 
defense against the Yahoos to become a 
Yahoo yourself. 


In his note to the play, Mr. Bentley 
says: “It would be an unusual spectator 
who said he could follow it all.” Oh, I 
don’t know. Such spectators are a dime 
a dozen in that enduring Bohemia which 
asks nothing of a play save that it mys- 
tify the vulgar, whoever they are. 


Louis MacNeice has the perfect an- 
swer for any clown who happens to be 
asking for meanings. Mr. MacNeice’s 
radio play, The Dark Tower, is also in 
Mr. Bentley’s book. Mr. MacNeice sup- 
plies the note to the play, and a prime 
bit of arrogance it is. After claiming 
kinship for his play with Everyman, The 
Faerie Queen and Pilgrim’s Progress and 
fixing his direct source of inspiration in 
a poem by Robert Browning, Mr. Mac- 
Neice comments: “While I could 
have offered here an explicit summary 
of explicit ‘meanings’ in The Dark 
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Century Lekolites 


engineered for precise, controlled lighting 


CENTURY 


Tower of which I myself was conscious, 
I am not doing so, because it might 
impair the impact of the play.” 


Any questions? The word “meaning,” 
of course, must always be kept in quota- 
tion marks to discourage the innocents 
who might think there should be one 


All of this is, it seems to me, too bad 
and leads back to the discussion begun 
in the last issue: whether the degrada- 
tion of language in the theatre is only 
part of a larger degradation, or whether 
respect for language can be rescued by 
verse plays, such as those of T. S. Eliot 
(It should, in courtesy, be pointed out 
that this is not Eric Bentley’s argument 
He has, so far as I know, made no claim 


for verse plays except that they are 
entitled to consideration 

Mr. MacNeice’s play does little to 
hearten me about verse as a restorative 
It is a muddle of a play, which has 
nothing to say for itself only that it is 
about a “dream.” But even a dream is 
about something, as the psychiatrists to 
whom Mr. MacNeice has frequent con 
troversial recourse would willingly agres 
And a muddled dream in bad verse does 
nothing for the theatre nor even for 
the Third Program of the B.B.C 


Mr. MacNeice has written beautiful 
verse in his time, but either he has 
exhausted his talent or when he brings 


it to the theatre he says: ‘‘Anything’s 





Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 
Magazine 


Listed below are most of the 
plays that have appeared in 
THEATRE ARTS during the 


past four years. 


Vake your selection of any of 
these and order by mail. 


The Play's the Thing March (949 
An Inspector Calls......... April 1949 
The Young and Fair .May 1949 
Anne of Thousand Days....June 1949 
The Sliver Whistie. . July 1949 
Present Laughter .. _ Aug. 1949 
Edward, My Son. Sept. 1949 
Light Up the Sky Oct. 1949 
Madwoman of Chaillot..... Nov. (949 
Two Blind Mice Dec. (949 
The Biggest Thief in Town. . Jan. 
The Leading Lady. . ... Feb, 
Mister Roberts .... ... March 
Yes, My Lord............. April 
The Closing Door..... .. May 
That Lady June 
Now | Lay Me Down to Sleep. July 
Dierdre of the Sorrows 
Caesar and Cleopatra 
The Enchanted .... 
Lost in the Stars. . 
The Innocents 
The Happy Time. . 
The Day After Tomorrow... 
The Cioconda Smile...... 
Season in the Sun. . 
Mr. Mergenthwirkers 

Lobbiies .. 
The informer .. = 1951 
Second Threshold .........Dec. 1961 
Billy Budd 1952 
The House of Bernarda Alba. 1952 
Don Juan in Hell 1952 
The Country Girl 1952 
Bell, Book and Candie. . 1952 
Gi eh clas gal 1952 
Br : wit 1952 
The Grass Harp....... 1952 
Barefoot in Athens......... 1952 
The Slaughter of the 

Innocents ... Nov. 1952 
Paint Your Wagon ' (952 
| Am a Camera Jan. 1953 
2. a Feb. 1953 
Point of No Return... March (953 


Order by month and vear of 
issue. Prices 


1949, $1.50 1950, $1.25 
1951, $1.00 1952, 75¢ 
1953, 50¢ 


Send your request to: Back 
Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 
208 So. LaSalle, Chicago, Thi- 


nos. 
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a year, Daniel Blum’s THEATRE 
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most complete coverage by far of the 
current theatre season. It has more 
than 700 photos of scenes and play- 
ers from every Broadway production, 
complete cast lists, biographies, 
award winners, obituaries, and index. 
Send today for the latest current 
volume—#8 (1951-52). It costs just 
$4.50 postpaid. 


GREENBERG: PUBLISHER TA 
203 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Send me the latest THEATRE WORLD 
—Vol. 8 at $4.50 postpaid. [] I enclose 
payment. [] Send C.O.D. If not satisfied 
I can return it for complete refund. 


Name .... 
Address . 


L City & State 


good enough here. All I have to do is 
tell them it’s poetry. It will get by.” 

But it doesn’t get by, or at least it 
won't for long. If it isn’t good verse, it 
doesn’t have a hope of being good the- 
atre; and it must have taken a sump- 
tuous B.B.C. production, complete with 
Benjamin Britten’s music, to hold even a 
Third Program audience if anything 
larkier in the way of a cricket match was 
on that day. 

In his earlier volume, Mr. Bentley 
included two other verse plays: Sweene) 
Agonistes by T. S. Eliot and A Full 
Moon in March by William Butler Yeats 
With Mr. Eliot we have already dealt. 
and it is only necessary to add here that, 
at the most, Sweeney is a tolerable joke 
In the famous “Under the Bamboo” 
song, it achieves something of the charm 
of a nursery rime—and that is no sneer, 
for nursery rimes can have great charm 
But as anything to offer an ailing the- 
atre, it is absurd and will please only 
the obdurately highbrow. 


The Yeats play presents larger prob- 
lems: not because it is a good play, for 
it isn’t. It is a theatrical curiosity that 
could tempt into the theatre only people 
who will listen to good verse under any 
circumstances; and Yeats’s is superla- 
tively good. This play, if it has nothing 
else, has two exquisite songs, very much 
in the vein of Yeats at his lyric best 


The problems arise in other ways 
Yeats could write good theatre if he 
wanted to. However worn it is by an 
thologizing, Cathleen ni Houlihan is a 
lovely play. So is a much later one, The 
Words Upon the Windowpane, the one- 
act fantasy about Jonathan Swift sav- 
agely lingering in the Dublin slums in 
the person of a shabby medium not 
unlike the title character of Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s opera. I saw the Yeats play 
when the Abbey Players did it back 
in the thirties, and it is one of the 
most vivid theatre experiences I have 


ever had 


Now, both of these Yeats plays are in 
prose; and yet for me the poetic effect 
is more tremendous than any of the 
verse plays yet served up, including those 
of Yeats himself. The Countess Cathleen 
makes wonderful reading, as any good 
poetry makes wonderful reading. What it 
would be like in the theatre I have no 


idea, since I never saw it. 


But I wonder if what all of us hate in 
so much of modern drama is not the 
prose but the prosiness? Mr. Bentley, in 
his book on Shaw, praises the music of 
GBS: the verbal music of Saint Joan, 
John Bull’s Other Island and especially 
of Heartbreak House. And yet this music 
comes from the one writer of modern 
times most at pains to explain himself 
endlessly, so his detractors say—who 
would have been astonished by Mr 
MacNeice’s insistence that it’s his own 
damn business what he’s trying to say. 


This is a sketchy and rather breathless 
attempt to approach what may be the 
real problem in modern theatre, and I 
hope it will not be construed as intend- 
ing to pick quarrels with Mr. Bentley, 
among whose many virtues as a critic is 
that he is not in the least quarrelsome 


The one play in From the Modern 
Repertoire that comes closest to stating, 
though not necessarily to solving, the 
problems for American playwrights is 
Francis Fergusson’s The King and the 
Duke. It is made out of a fragment of 
Huckleberry Finn—that magnificent frag- 
ment in which the two old frauds with 
whom Huck and Jim become saddled in 
their voyage on the raft try to pass 
themselves off as the British relatives of 
a bereaved family. 

Mr. Fergusson’s play is not completely 
successful, and it irritates one’s loyalty 
to Mark Twain by a disposition to be 
“quaint” and to patronize its source, But 
I hope someone produces it, for it has 
a fine story and more true poetry than 
a dozen plays by the self-conscious 
versifiers 

I don't say Huckleberry Finn is the 
only kind of poetry or even the best 
kind. But it’s mighty good poetry, and 
you can enjoy it without having to know 
Bulfinch’s Age of Fable by heart. Tom 


Sawver, he says the same. 
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offstage ... 


Bernhardt to Marlowe to Hayes to Harris 


Julie Harris has been having a 
high old season for herself, for she 
has been making her first tour as a 
star in 1 Am a Camera and has also 
emerged as a movie star in The 
Member of the Wedding. All in all, 
she is fully justifying the kind things 
which Broadway critics were saying 
about her while she appeared in a 


long succession of flops and the 
faith which Helen Hayes had in her 
when she first saw Miss Harris in 
the stage production of The Mem- 
ber of the Wedding. 

Miss Hayes took one look at Miss 
Harris’s portrayal. of twelve-year-old 
Frankie Addams in the Carson Mc- 
Cullers play and then rushed home 
to get a small, white. lace-bor- 
dered handkerchief. The handker- 
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Julie Harris as Frankie 
Addams... and as 
Julie Harris. 


chief originally belonged to Sarah 
Bernhardt, who had presented it to 
Julia Marlowe with instructions to 
pass it on only to someone who 
seemed most likely to perpetuate the 
great tradition of acting. Miss Mar- 
lowe gave it to young Helen Hayes 
with the same admonition. After 
seeing The Member of the Wedding, 
Miss Hayes passed this theatrical 
trophy along to Julie Harris 


Misleading Man 


When Irving Ravetch’s A Certain 
Joy opens this month, Walter Mat- 
thau will be playing his third leading 
role of the season. This, quite obvi- 
ously, is a situation which could only 
be created by successive appearances 
in plays which have been less than 
successful. Matthau began the season 
opposite Uta Hagen in Jn Any Lan- 
guage and, by agile footwork, man- 
aged to leave that play before it 
closed to assume the lead in The 
Grey-Eyed People This one lasted 
less than a week, so Matthau stayed 
with it for its entire run. In both 
cases, Matthau got fine critical 
notices despite the general lack of 
enthusiasm for the plays. 


Last season he was in only two 
plays, One Bright Day and Fancy) 
Meeting You Again, but the situa- 
tion was otherwise the same: the 
plays flopped but Matthau didn’t 
He started his succession of flops 
two seasons ago in Twilight Walk 
His theatrical career began in Max- 
well Anderson’s Anne of the Thou 
sand Days in which he opened in a 
minor role, advanced to the part of 
the octogenarian, Bishop Fisher, and 
ended up playing the important part 
of Cardinal Wolsey. Kermit Bloom- 
garden, producer of Matthau’s in- 
coming vehicle, doubtless hopes that 
this time the play will do as well as 
his leading man 


Angelic Souffle 


The original title of the Ravetch 
play—Where Late the Sweet Bird 
Sang reminds ws that March will 





see the American premiére of another 
play bearing a title which is simpler 
but no less opaque. This play origi- 
nally opened in Paris in January, 
1952, as La Cuisine des Anges and 
has since become an established suc- 
cess in the French capital. The Eng- 
lish adaptation, by Bella and Samuel 
Spewack, was known for a while by 
the literal translation, Angel’s Cook- 
ing, but will come to Broadway this 
month as The Three Angels. None 
of this gives the uninformed much 
information about the subject of the 
play, but it does suggest that it must 
be very light, very tasty—a sort of 
angelic soufflé. Can any soufflé stand 
up under the shock that is bound to 
be felt when word gets around that 
the play takes place in a _ penal 
colony in Dutch Guinea and that 
the main characters are three 
convicts? 


Everyman Has a Heart 


The production of the sixteenth- 
century morality play, Everyman, 
which is scheduled for a Broadway 
revival toward the end of March, 
will introduce a unique idea in 
theatrical production. Everyman is 
being produced by a_ nonprofit 
organization called Everyman Asso- 
ciates, Incorporated, headed by 
Herbert V. Gellendre, Vincent 
Bowditch and William Miles. In 
order to stay nonprofit, Everyman 
Associates is sponsoring Everyman 
for the benefit of the American 
Heart Association. Such a tie-in 
naturally, assures a certain amount 
of seat-selling cooperation on the 
part of the benefiting group. 


From this start, Everyman Asso- 
ciates intends to go ahead in the 
future, following this same pattern. 
Their plan is to create “fine theatre” 
in affiliation with various social-wel- 
fare groups. Their second venture 
is already lined up—The Beggar's 
O pera, to be done next fall with the 
American Foundation for the Blind 
as the beneficiary 


Tryout Tryout 


An encouraging experiment in 
pre-Broadway tryouts was made 
with George Tabori’s play, The 
Emperor's Clothes, earlier this year 
Instead of opening in one of the 
customary, case-hardened tryout cit- 
ies, Roger Stevens of the Playwrights 
Company arranged for the initial 
presentation of the play at the 
Wayne University Theatre in De- 
troit. Proceeds of the break-in per- 
formances there were turned over 
to the Wayne University drama 
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department to further its activities. 
Somehow, such an arrangement 
seems so remarkably logical that it 
is almost too much to hope that it 
will be repeated with other college 
and local dramatic groups. 


Theatre Square 


Huntington Hartford, who gets 
enough income from his family’s 
grocery store—the A&P—to carry 
out most projects which interest 
him, is currently interested in what 
could be one of the most ambitious 
pieces of theatrical construction in 
the country. He is planning a 
building, located in Los Angeles on 
Wilshire Boulevard, to be called 
Theatre Square. It will comprise 
three theatres, three restaurants, 
shops, offices and indoor and out- 
door parking facilities. Plans have 
been drawn by architect Lloyd 
Wright, and ground-breaking cere- 
monies are scheduled for _ this 
summer. 

The three theatres will be a legiti- 
mate house seating twelve hundred, 
a six-hundred-seat motion picture 
theatre equipped for Cinerama and 
a three-hundred-seat “round” the- 
atre for television and concert per- 
formances and theatre-in-the-round. 
Interiors of all three theatres have 
been designed hy Jo Mielziner. If 
all goes well, the project should be 
ready for actors by the end of 1954 


Five Thousand Fingers 
and the Hayeses 


Come Easter, a film involving five 
hundred children will start making 
the rounds. It is called The 5000 
Fingers of Dr. T and, aside from 
the numerous small ones, it will 
feature Peter Lind Hayes and Mary 
Healy, who are married in what is 
sometimes referred to as real life but 
are not in this picture—at least, not 
when it starts. 


The team of Hayes and Healy 
has operated together and separately 
on stage and television and movie 
screen, but their basic métier is the 
night-club floor. They have one of 
the largest followings of small chil- 
dren of any night-club comedy 
team. When they are playing a hotel 
room on a Sunday night, they claim, 
their audience is twenty to thirty 
per cent kids. They define a kid as 
a small human being between the 
ages of eight and fourteen. 

“We do a clean act,” Hayes told 
us recently with a slight suggestion 
of defiance. “We could do our 
Copacabana routine in St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral.” 


Julius Shulmon 


So far, this booking has not been 
arranged for them. Probably the 
basis of their appeal to children is 
a phonograph record Peter made 
several years ago for Decca— 
“Genie, the Magic Record,” one of 
the most successful of all children’s 
records. On this disc, Peter played 
the voice of the record which could 
turn itself into anything at all (by 
means of sound effects, of course). 
As fast as eager parents could get 
the record into their homes, Peter 
became the idol of thousands of 
highly imaginative children. 

He learned the penalty of such 
fame one night in Cleveland. 

“I was playing a Cleveland sa- 
loon,” Peter recalls, “and I went to 
visit a friend who had a seven-year- 
old daughter. Before I got there, the 
little girl was in a panic because 
Genie was coming, actually coming 


Mary Healy and Peter Lind Hayes .. . 
Dr. T. 
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in “real” life but not in The 5000 Fingers of 


A scale model of Theatre Square 
Hartford’s monument to a supermarket. 
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to her house. When I arrived, she 
ran forward to greet me, but then 
suddenly she froze. She announced 
that I wasn’t Genie. I assured her 
that I was. She said I wasn’t. I did 
a few lines from the record to prove 
it to her. She insisted I wasn’t 
Genie. I auditioned all over the 
living room, but, instead of being 
convinced, she burst into tears and 
had to be taken away to her room.” 

Peter’s oldest child, Michael, who 
is three, doesn’t like the record at 
all. He hears Daddy going around 
talking in those silly voices all the 
time, and he finds the whole thing 
pretty dull 


The Kid's Kid 


Those of us who suddenly found 
the years piling up when Shirley 
lemple got married, had a baby 


Jackie Coogan . . . before he lost his 
hair. 


S. R. Mertia 
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and went through the traditional 
divorce have an even stranger shock 
in store. This one concerns Jackie 
Coogan. 

It must have been about the time 
that Shirley Temple got married 
that we learned that The Kid’s 
famed Dutch bob had dwindled to 
a head covered by little more than 
skin. Presumably we’ve managed to 
adjust to that. 

Now comes news that The Jackw 
Coogan Story will be filmed this 
spring. Most of us can probably take 
that in our stride. Jackie Coogan as 
a child will be played by none other 
than Jackie Coogan’s own child. At 
first glance, we can also take that 

But Jackie Coogan’s child turns 
out to be a five-year-old girl named 
Joann. There is probably something 
significant about our times hidden 
in the fact that a girl can be cast to 
portray her father. This should b« 
enough to unnerve even those peo- 
ple who used to go willingly to 
Bobby Breen movies 


Never Avoid a Void 


A vocalizing British young lady 
named Celia Lipton is now actively 
among us largely because she never 
avoids a void. She has made het 
way from London’s West End to 
Broadway, thanks to a succession of 
voids which required filling. “he 
trail starts with Mary Martin who, 
after a long and successful engage 
ment as the star of the London 
version of South Pacific, decided to 
withdraw from that show. To fill 
this void, Julie Wilson was called 
in. Miss Wilson at the time was 
singing at the Maisonette of the St 
Regis in New York. Her departure 
for London left a void at the St 
Regis, which is where Celia Lipton 
enters the picture. She filled that 
void. Next, Ruth Warwick joined 
the cast of A Certain Joy, leaving the 
cast of Maggie, which was then in re- 
hearsal, to do this. Thus a void was 
created in Maggie, and once more 
Miss Lipton filled in, this time mak- 
ing her Broadway debut in the proc- 
ess. Miss Lipton, an all-around fil- 
ler-in, does even more for a gown 
than she does for a void. 


Time Out for Conrad 


Every Friday and Saturday night, 
after he has finished playing the 
braggart football hero in Time Out 
for Ginger, Conrad Janis hops a fast 
taxi to the Central Plaza on New 
York’s lower Second Avenue where 
he inserts himself on the business 


end of a trombone and leads his 
own Dixieland combo in midnight 
jazz concerts. Janis, at the ripe age 
of twenty-four, has been alternating 
between an acting career and a 
musical career for the last ten years, 
ever since he played the juvenile 
lead in Junior Miss. In jazz circles, 
he is well known for his numerous 
recordings and the engagements he 
has played in din dens across the 
country. He has even been the 
center of a highly esoteric argument 
in Down Beat, the jazz magazine, 
when one correspondent of that 
musical sheet denounced Janis’ jazz 
band as an affront to sensitive ears 
and thus flushed a covey of Janis 
defenders who came arguing to his 
defense in succeeding issues. 

It may be that the ability to 
operate a musical instrument jazz- 
wise is becoming an asset to the 
fledgling actor. Janis will shortly be 
joined on the Broadway scene by 
Stan Freeman, a pianist eminent in 
a number of styles, who will be in 
the cast of the new Rodgers and 
Hammerstein show, Me and Juliet, 
due in New York in April. 

Musical ability, however, is not 
an infallible key to success for an 
actor. Bobby Sherwood, who plays 
trumpet, guitar, piano, organ and 
practically anything you can find in 
a musical-supply catalogue, had the 
lead in a Broadway show about five 
years ago. That was his last acting 
appearance on Broadway. He is now 
a stooge on the Milton Berle show. 


Ingrid and the Hat Trick 


Ingrid Bergman has announced 
her intention of attempting the hat 
trick. The hat trick had its origins 
in hockey when a player who man- 
aged to score three goals in one 
game was awarded a hat. Sports 
writers have since expanded the 
term to cover any occasion on which 
a player covers himself with glory 
in practically every conceivable way. 

Well, Miss Bergman is not taking 
up hockey. She’s sticking to her own 
field. Having played Joan of Arc on 
the stage and screen in Maxwell 
Anderson’s Joan of Lorraine, she is 
now planning to play the Maid of 
Orleans in opera, thus completing a 
clean sweep for the role. Her vehicle 
for her newest interpretation will be 
Joan of Arc by Arthur Honegger, 
an opera in which—presumably 
fortunately—the leading player has 
only spoken dialogue, no songs. Miss 
Rergman’s husband, Roberto Rossel- 
lini, intends to stage and direct it 
next winter at the San Carlo in 
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HE Frencu have a tradition of glorifying 
dubious national assets into legends. The British 


pour whimsical abuse over French ‘Tourist 


Guides, travel pamphlets and even menus. Other 
nations leave their red-light districts to the tabloids, 
but Parisian publicists and crooners vie for the privi- 
lege of paying homage to Pigalle with all its dismal 
brazeness. And so it goes. One would expect to find 
mild tolerance for a girlie show appealing to the 
furtive adolescent in every tourist. But what do we 
find insteod? We find the legend of the one and 
only, champagne-and-garters, fabulous Folies Bergére. 

This glorification process works like a charm. It 
works so well that the Eiffel Tower is turned into 
Ah-The-Eiffel-Tower! Pigalle becomes Ah-Pigalle! 
The Folies Bergére is metamorphosed into Ah-The- 
Folies-Bergére! If Ah-The-Folies-Bergére is neither 
quite so unpleasing a spectacle as the Eiffel Tower, 
nor quite so drab an attraction as Pigalle, it is even 
more over-publicized and magnetic. A Folies revue 
runs for three years, knows no empty seats and—most 
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important of all—understands how to propagate its 
own myth. It understands this so well that no tourist, 
be he from Brooklyn or Bavaria, wants to miss this 
show of shows; or lose the opportunity of ramming 
the Ah-Folies legend down expectant throats as it 
was previously rammed down his own. 

What is the secret, the spark, the magic formula, 
behind this theatre which has not been withered by 
age and whose variety has yet to be staled by custom? 

Its location? The theatre building is unremarkably 
situated on the Rue Richer in a sort of pleasure- 
seekers’ no-man’s land between Montmartre and the 
Grands Boulevards; surrounded, almost hidden, by 
office buildings and kosher restaurants. 

Its Beautiful Girls perhaps? Well——-? Of many 
Folies girls, it may be said legitimately that they are 
lulus. As for the rest, one cannot do better—even in 
a mood of excessive chivalry—than to pay tribute to 
figures that are rernarkably well preserved. 

Spectacular nudity? Yes, there are nudes, but 
probably fewer than in any other Parisian revue. 
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by Robert Muller 


Drawings by Vasiliu 


Wit? To ask for it at the Folies is sacrilege. The 
standard of its humor may be gauged by a sketch in 
the present revue, Une Vraie Folie (“The Real 
Madness”). Theatre historians would probably find 
the origins of this work among the annals of early 
burlesque history. Set in a mortician’s office, the 
sketch centers round a cushion. In all who sit on it, 
this cushion engenders an emotional and glandular 
reaction in what may be described euphemistically as 
the heart. In due course, characters such as Girl, 
Widow, Russian and Clown come to place them- 
selves on this cushion, and before the blackout 
relieves us, all possible permutations of amorous 
entanglement are played out. As for Folies Bergére 
lyrics, they appear, when audible, to be strictly in the 
Paree, Paree, comme-ci comme-ca, ooh-la-la conven- 
tion. (A neat touch this, for it allows the tourist the 
illusion that he understands.) 

What then, if not consistent beauty, exceptional 
nudity or audacious wit? 


Only one thing: the Folies Bergére got there first 
and has stood fast. The recipe of papier-maché 
exoticism, spectacle, burlesque humor and a smatter- 
ing of breasts has been imitated by innumerable other 
Parisian showmen who have failed to distill the full 
fragrance of the original mixture. More important, 
they have omitted to build up a comparable legend. 
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Paul Derval, traditional boss of 
the Folies Bergere, now contents 


himself with writing nostalgic 


program notes. 


The legend of the Folies Bergére is not something 
that grew up overnight. It crept up stealthily on an 
impressionable public. Not a direct product of pub- 
licity, it has, nevertheless, been tended and nurtured 
by a succession of Folies directors. The essence of the 
legend is that this house purveys a forbidden fruit, a 
kind of palatable evil. To go to this theatre is to sin 
with impunity. Factitious wickedness, not to be coun- 
tenanced in one’s home town, can be enjoyed here 
legitimately, wrapped in the innocence of tradition, 
disguised by its own renown. The legend absolves the 
Folies Bergére as it absolves the prostitute of senti- 
mental literature: both have hearts of gold, and a 
vacationing businessman is well rewarded for any 
risk of disease he may incur by consorting with them. 
In other words, the Folies is a palatable evil, a 
wickedness sanctified by usage. 

The sinful-delight streak runs through the history 
of all theatre and may well be the substance of its 
fascination which, unself-consciously, is that of the 
Decameron or of Rabelais, a popular blending of 
sex and ritual exuding an aroma of warm bodies and 
incense and titivating the imagination by associations 
mingling monks and maidens, hassocks and bare 
flesh. The legend of the Folies may well have been 


created and perpetuated by generations of bright 
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Ed Van Der Elsken 


A dripping nude emerges from a real tank of water to dance 


with a statue that comes to life. This is the smash number 


in the current Folies. 


* 


Facade of the Folies Bergere, on the Rue Richer “in a 
sort of pleasure-seekers’ no-man's land between Montmartre 


and the Grands Boulevards.” 


publicity boys, or it may have been spontaneously 
generated and kept alive by a human need to ration- 
alize pleasure. In either case, the Folies has become 
the symbol of permissible sex: naughty (as the banal 
phrase goes) but nice. 

The very first breath of the Folies Bergére is 
Rabelaisian. Paul Derval, present director of the 
theatre, speaks of it this way in perversely felicitous 
idioms: “Knows one,” he asks, “that the same ground 
on which this establishment was built belonged in 
the sixteenth century to a monk?” And he continues: 
“He lived happily, this good monk, and he had only 
one fault—he loved a little too much the bottle. 
Taken by remorse at the moment of surrendering his 
soul to God, he thought of redeeming it by making 
a gift of his property to the Parisian Hospital of the 
Blind.” 

That was how it began. The theatre was built on 
ground owned by and rented from the Hospital of 
the Blind, and to this day it is this worthy institution, 
endowed by a monk, that derives revenue from rent 
paid by the Folies Bergére. 

The string of stories that have grown up with the 
theatre have wisely been modeled on this bit of 
apocrypha, the Ur-legend out of which all the other 
legends have sprung. One of the best known is the 
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Curé-at-the-Folies story, told in many versions, of 
which perhaps the best known is the one about the 
Curé and the Suitcase. This cautionary tale tells of 
a curé who went into a café vis-a-vis the Follies. 
Slipping into a telephone booth to phone the theatre 
for a seat, he emerged a few minutes later, jauntily 
carrying a suitcase and making his way across the 
road. After enjoying the first half of the show, the 
curé was melodramatically exposed when his suit- 
case burst open with an assortment of priestly cloth- 
ing. The story’s moral is as dubious as its wit: but 
the idea seems to be that hypocrisy goes before a fall. 


The church figures in most, but not all, of the 
myths. There is, for example, a tale of four incognito 
kings who recognized one another in adjoining boxes. 

A better documented part of the legend is the 
long list of famous French actors and actresses who 
made hesitant debuts at the Folies. The late Raimu 
made an appearance at the Folies early in his career; 
Yvonne Printemps danced anonymously in a show 
when she was young; Harry Baur once had a walk-on 
part. In 1923, a song-and-dance man named Maurice 
Chevalier made good at the Folies, and in the same 
year banana-clad Josephine Baker sang to audiences 
on a swing suspended from the ceiling. 

In charge of both myth and reality at the Folies 
Bergére is Michel Gyarmathy, formerly a Budapest 
ballet master who cherishes a secret ambition to be a 


ographer . . . refuses to answer what he considers “abominable 


questions about the required size and shape of his cast's bosoms.” 


great choreographer rather than a revue director 
Gyarmathy works under the aging eye of traditional 
boss Paul Derval, who now contents himself with 
okaying Gyarmathy’s work, letting his wife, Mme. 
Derval, supervise the costumes. Derval writes nos- 
talgic program notes and dreams up new revue titles 
which must always be composed of thirteen letters 
and contain the word “Folie.” 

Red-haired, plumpiy dignified Gyarmathy directs 
the show, designs costumes and scenery, invents suit- 
able choreography for his girls (“How I wish I could 
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Michel Gyarmathy, revue director, yearns to be a great chore- 


get labor permits for American girls!” he sighs. “They 


are such good dancers.”’), helps with the music and 
talks to the press. Since the liberation, there have 
been three new revues and Gyarmathy has directed 
them all. The Folies—as the phrase insists on going 
is his life. Every night, he comes to the theatre, look- 
ing not unlike a portly imitation of Louis Jouvet, 
watching anxiously from the wings, pretending not 
to want to see reporters and arranging little changes 
in the show to keep the artists (of course they are 
called artists) from being bored. What hurts him is 
some Anglo-Saxon reporters’ obsession with Folics 
Bergére nudity, and he refuses to answer what he 
considers abominable questions about the required 
size and shape of his cast’s bosoms. 

This reporter avoided all such coarse queries, but 
a certain coarseness is inherent in the subject, how- 
ever objectively an historian may approach it 

We learned that some of the famous nudes have 
been with the theatre since the liberation. Gyarmathy 
pointed out, however, that there must come a time 
in every Folies girl’s life when facts have to be faced 
and replacements brought in. “Alas,” he said, “the 
breasts, after a time, they fall.” He stressed his argu- 
ment with a suitable gesture. 

Gyarmathy then turned to questions of art as dis- 
tinct from the gross claims of the flesh. With a little 
prompting, he undertook to analyze the alchemy that 


Ed Van Der Elsken 


has kept the Folies going for almost half a century 
Or rather, he undertook to explain that the alchemy 
defies analysis. “Can you ask a poet how he writes 
poetry?” he demanded. “Can you ask a chef how he 
invents a recipe?” 

To understand how the mysterious recipe was 
obtained, it is necessary to examine the theatre’s 
history. The Folies Bergére was built in 1869 at 
the crossroads of the Rue Richer and the Rue Trevise 
by a man called Sari, who was also responsible for 


establishing the Alhambra Music Hall in London 






now the Leicester Square cinema. As neither 
“Richer” nor “Trevise” sounded right for a theatre, 
the name “Folies Bergére” was agreed upon, the Rue 
sergere running parallel to the Rue Richer. 

Ihe theatre opened inauspiciously with a then 
prevalent mixture of vaudeville turns, political satire 
and boxing matches. By 1881, the Folies Bergére was 
doing so badly that the owners changed not only the 


The Folies Bergére 


with classical music as 


theatre’s name but its formula 
became “Concerts de Paris.” 
the attraction 

his venture fared even worse, and later in the 
same year the theatre was the Folies Bergére again, 


and the entertainment presented a mixture of vaude- 


ville and satire. For five years, this formula kept the 


theatre’s doors open—but just barely. On November 
30, 1886, came the revolution when a theatrical 
couple, Monsieur and Madame Lallemand, created 
at the Folies Bergére the first “revue” in France, 


probably also the first in Europe. The show added 


spectacle to the previous mixture, concentrated on 
beautiful girls and became a considerable success. It 
also cost a staggering amount of money. Paul Der- 
val—-still the titular head of the Folies—relates that 
Mme. Lallemand became physically ill when she 
learned that the show had cost her 10,000 francs. (At 
the present rate of exchange, just over twenty-eight 
dollars! 

However, it appears that the money was well 
invested, for the formula was retained by the Lalle- 
mands’ successors, the Isola brothers, who already 
owned another Paris theatre, the Olympia. 

When Paul Derval, formerly a Folies publicity 
assistant, became director of the theatre in 1918, the 
tradition was already fairly well established but still 
lacked the distinctive quality that the new director 
was to give it. Derval, after years as a publicist, was 
convinced that he knew what the public wanted. He 
shook the formula severely, putting a strong emphasis 
on nudity and on spectacle. And it is spectacle, im- 


"Spectacle impure and far from simple” is the formula in the current UNE VRAIE FOLIE. 


Lipnitzki 






























































































































































pure and far from simple, bigger and more grandiose 
as the years go by and taxes go up, that placed the 
Folies on its present summit. Other shows may have 
more girls and nuder ones, but somehow people think 
they are nakeder at the Folies. 


The stage of a modern Folies Bergére show seems 


to burst with spectacle. “Acts” are almost completely . 
dispensed with; tableau follows tableau as sixty-seven |- 
stagehands and twenty-two electricians sweat a | . 


three and one-half hours to transform the stage. 
Settings for Une Vraie Folie, Derval’s twenty-eighth 
show, include a Negro Paradise 
Boy”) ; Bombed Warsaw—or possibly London, who 
knows? (music: “Warsaw Concerto,” with sweater- 
girl ballet and uplift message) ; a Fairy Scene Ballet 
(with dripping nude emerging from tank of real 
a Railway Station, with a background of 


(music: “Sonny 


water ) ; 
shunting trains; Trianon Palace, Versailles and, as 
a grand finale, an orgy at the palace of the Borgias. 


Probably the best number in the present show is 
the Fairy Scene because it contains the basic two 
ingredients of the classic Folies formula: spectacle 
and sex. This is what happens: The stage has been 
transformed into a moonlit garden. In the back- 
ground stands a chateau with all lights burning. 
Flunkies in eighteenth-century costume line the wings 
of the stage, bearing candelabra. In the foreground, 
we see a pond with glittering green water reflecting 
multicolored lights. In its center, on a rock pile, 
stands motionless a golden male figure, part Eros, 
part satyr. Music floats down from the terrace. Pres- 
ently, with a swell of music, revelers come running 
from the house, perform a little ballet and disappear 
again. Only a girl (the star of the show, Yvonne 
Menard) is left on the stage, breathless and flour- 
ishing a glass of champagne which she presently 
drains. 


She then tears off her clothes and descends into 
the pool. Drunkenly, she begins to flirt with the 
naked statue which reveals itself as being of flesh and 
blood and choreographically carries the girl off to 
the bottom of the pool. Two flunkies with candle- 
sticks come rushing to the pool to search for the girl. 
They too disappear into the water, emerge again 
after a while, their clothes dripping. The number 
ends with the golden figure returning from the depth 
of the pool, bearing the nude girl in his arms and 
performing with her a dance expressing intoxication 
and abandon. It is a most effective piece of theatre 
and certainly the hit number of the show. 


The concentration on spectacle at the Folies Ber- 
gére is clearly designed to leave its audience disarmed 
and numb. (A policy extended, incidentally, to the 
intervals, during which the theatre foyer becomes a 
fairground, with blaring music, three-minute cari- 
caturists, sandwich stands, an art gallery, belly danc- 
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ers and signs in French and English imploring the 
dazed spectator not to drop chewing gum on the 
carpet.) And there is no doubt that Gyarmathy is a 
master when it comes to making the most of a stage, 
and a relatively small stage (six meters deep) at that. 
His 


forestage and even suspends a caged lovely from the 


transformations are ingenious: he employs a 


chandelier in an attempt to keep his audience 


gasping. 


When the impact of spectacle becomes monoto- 
nous and the opulence of the clothes a little over- 
powering, Gyarmathy judiciously inserts a smutty 
little sketch, giving his audience the relief of a belly 
laugh. Then he switches back to another tableau, 
more lavish in costume, more resplendent in back- 
ground than before—and the belly laugh dies out, 
overwhelmed by the audience’s awe. Anything for 


a gasp. 


If they gasp often enough (there are forty tab- 
leaux in the present revue), spectators may be relied 
upon not to dilute their awe in the acid of common 
sense or a lingering instinct for criticism. The whole 
show is so sumptuously dressed and the cost of the 
80,000,000 francs or $230,000) so 


publicized that the man in the stalls is made to feel 


costumes well 


that a show costing that amount of money must be 


good. And it must be admitted that, for the money, 
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the Folies Bergére is the best show of its kind in 
town; the fabulously wicked Folies Bergére of Ah- 
Paris mythology is not only the lesser but the least 
of evils facing a tourist in search of entertainment. 
You can’t ‘take it with you, but it’s all right while 
it lasts. 

What draws tourists to the theatre besides the 
legend is the fact that the show could not be seen 
anywhere else but in Paris. In recent years, there has 
been a “Folies Bergére” show in London, but Gyar- 
mathy disowns it. Neither in England nor in America 
could the original be reproduced (although an Amer- 
ican production is planned, under the sponsorship of 
Arthur Loesser, possibly for some time this spring 
For all the spectacle would fall flat if it were not for 
the nudity, the girls without clothes who move. 
Gyarmathy has a trick of dazzling the eye with color 
and then extending the effect by a nude dance or a 
nude ballet. He uses the bosom in motion as the 
piéce de résistance, the crowning touch; the climax 
is the best of his acts, a climax not permitted by 
licensing laws in Anglo-Saxon countries. In England, 
the nearest thing to the Folies Bergére is still the 
Wildmill Theatre, a respectable little place where 
young girls “show” but don’t “move” and which is 
about as evil as a lecture on botany at any YWCA. 
In New York, one would have to mix a top-flight 
revue with distilled Minsky to get the necessary effect. 

Besides integrating spectacle, pantomime, ballet 
and naked torsos, and thus obtaining what he likes 
to call homogeneity (an obscure usage of his own), 
Gyarmathy fancies that he has done a good job in 
recent years of cleaning up the show. 


“Before the war,” he explains, “we had a repu- 


tation for vulgarity. The girls, they would dance, all 
dressed front, and when they turned round they had 
nothing on behind. Not tasteful, that. The married 
women, they did not like their husbands to come to 
this place. Then, fifteen, sixteen years ago we had 
bad times. There were empty seats. Today it is to- 


“In 1923, a song-and-dance man named Maurice Chevalier 


made good at the Folies.” 





JOSEPriNne Baker 


Josephine Baker made her first appearance at the Folies 
in 1923 (above) and played a spectacular return en 


gagement in 1947 (right). 


tally different. We have a family show, we have 
taste. Evervbody comes, the husbands bring thei 
wives, sometimes the children too: the Duke ol 
Windsor, he comes: Marlene Dietrich and Claudett« 
Colbert, they come; Clark Gable, he comes too.’ 


It has become a show for the whole family, all 


right; all its daring is in the anticipation rather than 


the reality. 

But the legend seems to be deathless. New Rabe- 
laisian Folies Bergére stories circulate in clusters 
around every new revue. It is said, for example, that 
people leave many things behind them after an eve- 
ning at the Folies. The theatre’s lost-property office 
is stuffed with forgotten articles of every kind. But 
the most frequently left-behind article is not the 
handkerchief or even the umbrella 

It is the rosary. Or so the legend has it 

And while such fables get around and there are 
tourists to believe in them, the theatre is certain to 
retain its full houses, its aura of wickedness and its 


greatest asset: the myth of Ah-The-Folies-Bergére! 








The man who 
did everything in the theatre 


and apparently never failed 


Hlustration by Gardner Leaver 
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by Albert Johnson 


|" 1890 in New York City, at the age of sixty-eight 


or was it seventy?—even his age was in doubt 


there died one of the most extraordinary and 
fabulous figures of the international theatre scene: 
Dionysius Lardner Boucicault. Or, rather, Bourcicault 
or was it Boursiquot? At any rate, whatever its cor- 
rect spelling, his name has always been pronounced 
Boo see koh’. Or Boo’'see’koh’. Always, that is, until 
the Columbia Encyclopedia recently informed us that 
it was Boo’ see colt. 

Despite numerous articles about him and _ para- 
graphs or chapters in various books, despite his own 
essays and one sketchy, unsatisfying biography in 
1915 (Townsend Walsh’s The Career of Dion Bou- 
cicault)—most of which repeat the same sparse ma- 
terial—he remains today a controversial, enigmatic 
and highly fascinating subject for research and 
biography. 

Although he is now almost forgotten, for about a 
half century he was one of the most celebrated, ver- 
satile and successful men of the theatre, both in this 
country and in England. His accomplishments were 
extraordinary. He was a playwright, play doctor and 
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In The Colleen Bawn, Boucicault’s acting dis- 
played “a talent hitherto unsuspected and lat 


ent 


adapter, actor, director, stage technician, manager, 
teacher and magazine writer. In the first six cate- 
gories he was an acknowledged master during the 
last half of the nineteenth century. 


; LTHOUGH positive affirmation is lacking, he is 


said to have been responsible for starting the 
matinée. Boucicault introduced the principle of a 
director as opposed to the then usual procedure of a 
prompter or stage manager. He created the first 
elaborate box set complete with authentic properties, 
furniture and mirabile dictu, as well as stage carpet, 
and the first genuine Irish characters on the stage. 
He inaugurated the first road company and the first 
percentage arrangement for a dramatist, instead of 
the traditional small outright payment, and discov- 
ered or advanced a number of first-rate players such 
as Agnes Robertson, H. J. Montague, Squire Ban- 
croft, Joseph Jefferson and Henry Irving, whose Lon- 
don debut he made possible. Boucicault introduced 
or adapted innumerable technical devices, one among 
manv of which was the use of a wagon stage as early 


as 1862 


At least a half-dozen of his plays were among the 


most spectacularly popular and successful that the 
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English-speaking stage offered during his lifetime, 
and a score of others were more popular than sixty 
or seventy percent of the current output today. That 
formidable historian of the theatre, the late George 
C. D. Odell, in his Annals of the New York Stage, 
suggested that the 1859-1860 season might well be 
characterized the Boucicault season since he had at 
least six big successes by the summer of 1860. 


FOREIGNER who entered actively and whole- 

heartedly the life, as well as the theatre, of this 
country, Dion Boucicault fought for and secured our 
first author’s copyright in 1856. In a lesser and more 
mundane, if also more colorful, vein, he presumably 
originated the open-front shirt and was one of the 
first persons in New York to have a tiled bathroom. 
The walls of his apartment at the caterer Pinard’s 
were of Minton china and all the bathroom fixtures 
of sterling silver. 

Who was this man? 

Mystery still shrouds his birth and ancestry. Seem- 
ingly the natural son of Dr. Dionysius Lardner and 
Anne Maria Darley, he was born in Dublin on either 
December 26, 1820, or December 20, 1822. Some 
accounts record that he attended London University, 
others Dublin; the conscientious biographer wonders 
whether he attended either. Reputedly, he acted in 
the suburbs of London at the age of fifteen and 
wrote his first plays when he was sixteen, if the gen- 
erally accepted birth date of 1822 be correct. At the 
ripe age of nineteen, he wrote, on extremely short 
notice, a comedy in five acts called Out of Town 
for the reigning English favorites, Charles Mathews 
and his wife, Madame Vestris: but just before the 
curtain at Covent Garden rose, on March 4, 1841. 
the title was changed to London Assurance. It proved 
a resounding success—surpassing the run of Abie’s 
Irish Rose or Tobacco Road—continuing for more 
than fifty years—not, of course, in consecutive per- 
formances—-and served as a vehicle for such great 
names of the theatre as Charlotte Cushman, Maurice 
Barrymore, Fanny Davenport, Rose Coghlan and 
Ada Rehan, among many others. 


But even here the note of mystery, of contradic- 
tion, sounds again. How much, if anything, did the 
popular British comedian, playwright and manager, 
John Brougham, contribute to this Life with Father 
of the nineteenth century? Now forgotten but once 
a notorious one, the controversy was commented 
upon and written about by most of the theatrical 


_ names of the century, who certainly did not share 


Edgar Allan Poe’s appraisal of the play as “that 
despicable mass of inanity.” Brougham confided—at 
least to his friends—that he had shared authorship 
and was confpelled to bring action against Boucicault, 
which the latter’s attorney considered so damaging 
that he “suggested payment of half the purchase 
money.” The case never came to court, and it is 
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doubtful whether Brougham actually assisted in writ- 
ing the play, either by actual collaboration or by 
advice and suggestion. 


nN 1843 or 1844, Boucicault married a woman much 
| older than himself, whose name we do not know, 
although some biographers hint that he had located 
her through a matrimonial agency. Anyway, as the 
story goes, the two of them took a wedding trip to 
Switzerland, but only one returned. The first Mrs. 
Bourcicault, as his name was then spelled, disappeared 
down a precipice of the Alps, leaving her husband 
a thousand pounds which 


as quickly disappeared. 


In 1853 he came to the 
United States where he 
soon established a name at 
the box office as playwright 
as well as actor. It was soon 
learned that the talented 
and lovely young actress, 
Agnes Robertson, was his 
second wife. This role she 
played until 1888 when 
Boucicault married a much 
younger woman, Louise 
Thorndyke, thereby pro- 
claiming to the world that 
his association with Miss 
Robertson had been a com- 
mon-law one and that his 
six children were _ illegiti- 
mate. Several of them 
Dion Jr., Aubrey and Nina 

also made their names in 


the theatre 


N THE eve of the Civil 

War, with tempers 
running fever high, Boucicault daringly produced his 
Octoroon on December 5, 1859, at the Winter Garden 
in New York, which, surprisingly enough, satisfied both 
sides of the slavery controversy and played to tre- 
mendous business. Nevertheless, threatening letters of 
bodily injury forced the Boucicaults to withdraw from 
the production. At least, that was the story told by 


Agnes Robertson when she was still the presumed 
Mrs. Boucicault 


HE play, however, continued its prosperous run. 
I Even when it closed at the Winter Garden, this 


was by no means the end of the piece. Almost imme- 
diately thereafter it played at both the Bowery Thea- 
tres, the Old and the New, as well as at Barnum’s 
celebrated Museum, the National Theatre in Boston, 
and still again at Niblo’s Saloon where the presiding 


genius, George Christy, presented a hilarious bur- 
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lesque called The Moctoroon. “See it,” urged the 
New York Tribune. So popular was the melodrama 
that the Tribune coined the word “Octorooning” to 


describe a management that announced it was going 
to produce the show. 


HE most famous play written or adapted by 

Boucicault was Rip Van Winkle, made memorable 

by the exquisite playing of Joseph Jefferson. But 

again the note of mystery, of contradiction, rings its 

familiar chime. How much did Dion Boucicault 

really have to do with this world-famous play, one 

of the most astounding suc- 

cesses of the nineteenth cen- 

tury? Jefferson himself, to 

whom all the credit re- 

bounded, was modestly 

discreet. In 1860 he had 

presented his own adapta- 

tion of the play, based on 

older versions— principally 

that of his half-brother, 

Charles Burke—-yet it lasted 

but a week. And although 

he included it for several 

years In his repertoire in 

Australia, according to Eu- 

genie Paul Jefferson, the 

wife of his grandson, “‘it 

was never a success—until 

the version of the play by 
Boucicault.” 


In 1865 Jefferson brought 
his feeble script to the most 
puissant play doctor and 
director of his time, whom 
he almost, but not quite, 


dismisses with the words: 


Dion Boucicault: “It has been a long jig, my boy, and “Dion Boucicault brought 
I am just beginning to see the pathos of it.” 


his dramatic skill to bear 
and by important additions made a better play and 
a more interesting character of the hero than had as 
yet been reached. This adaptation, in my turn, I 
interpreted and enlarged upon.” Albeit with an 
academic sop tossed to Boucicault, current scholar- 
ship almost entirely credits Jefferson and perhaps 
rightly, since his acting triumph is a matter of his- 
tory—but what had been the matter with his acting 
in the play beforehand? 


Having written a_ sensational Scotch drama 
Jessie Brown, or the Relief of Lucknow), Boucicault 
was importuned in England to pen an Irish play, a 
suggestion he had had in mind but did not espouse 
until he saw his wife as the heroine of Gerald 
Griffin’s novel The Collegians, which he dramatized 
within a week as The Colleen Bawn. It is with this 
play in 1860 that Boucicault initiated the system of 


road companies by sending out several troupes of the 
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same production. The play was performed in almost 
every city of the United Kingdom and the United 
States and made its author a handsome fortune. 
The Colleen Bawn was considered one of the most 
engaging of melodramas, one of the author’s master- 
pieces, and his own acting as Myles na Coppaleen, 
the vagabond distiller of whiskey, displayed ‘‘a talent 
hitherto unsuspected and latent; he is excellent.” 
Though there had been a number of earlier, sporadic 
plays that were so-called Irish or that contained so- 
called Irish characters, this was really the beginning 
of an Irish drama that deserves its name. As Bouci- 
cault himself said in a speech that his enemies might 
hardly credit for its good taste and modesty: 
I have written an Irish drama for the first time 
in my life. The field of Irish history and romance 
is so rich in dramatic suggestions that I am sur- 
prised that the mine has never been regularly 
opened before. I had long thought of writing a 
play from material gathered from my native 
country, but this is the first time I ever tried it. 
[I hope that the play will lead] other greater 
men, of finer genius and talents than I possess 
[to give you plenty of Irish plays]. 


MONG many vivid and egregious accomplishments 
A of the Irish playwright, extended mention 
should certainly be made of one. Augustin Daly, a 
well-known American manager during the last half 
of the nineteenth century, had written an enormously 
popular melodrama, Under the Gaslight (1867), that 
contained an exciting scene in which the hero, bound 
to the railroad tracks, is rescued in the nick of time. 
News of its acclamation reached Boucicault in Eng- 
land, and he with his usual speed, wrote and pro- 
duced After Dark, utilizing the identical railroad scene. 

Despite warning from Daly, the American mana- 
gerial team of Jarrett and Palmer, largely respon- 
sible for our first musical comedy, The Black Crook, 
the previous year bought the play and produced it 
at Niblo’s Garden. Immediately, Augustin Daly sued 
and won his case. Almost twenty years later, the 
young but tough William A. Brady (later husband 
of Grace George) ran across After Dark in San Fran- 
cisco and bought a pirated copy for fifteen cents. 
With the typical insouciance in those years towards 
ownership, he remuneratively produced the play for 
thirteen weeks until Boucicault, then in the last vears 
of his life, arrived in town and sent for him. 

The result of their meeting was a shocking eye- 
opener to the young producer; since Boucicault had 
neither authorized publication of his play nor had it 
copyrighted, Brady had committed a criminal offense 
under common law. (Brady advanced this as the 
reason why his canny countryman seldom published 
or copyrighted his plays, a reason that Boucicault’s 
contemporary playwrights would have loudly ap- 
plauded. ) 
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“How'd ye like to buy me play?” Boucicault asked, 
after Brady had been thoroughly stunned. “Can ye 
raise $1,500?” 

“I might scrape up $1,000.” 

“Eleven hundred!” countered the playwright, and 
he was paid for the bonanza on the spot. 


S SOON as he took the money-making play into 
New York, however, Brady was slapped with an 
injunction by Augustin Daly and learned how he had 
been milked out of $1,100 by what he termed Bouci- 
cault’s “cooniness.” Brady fought the case for thirteen 
years, getting it twice before the Supreme Court, 
where it was both times decided in Daly’s favor 
solely on that two-minute scene of the railroad tracks. 
The judgment against Brady was for $61,000, which 
the statute of limitations mercifully cut to $6,000. 
The case is still considered a standard precedent and 
is frequently referred to. 


RADY Called the play the most expensive pup he 

had ever bought, but he too had the luck of the 
Irish. When the copyright on Under the Gaslight 
expired, he was free to produce After Dark whenever 
he pleased, a dubious reward when Boucicault’s plays 
were as archaic as David Belasco’s are today. How- 
ever, with the fortuitiveness of melodrama—enter 
Christopher Morley. Searching in the 1930's for an 
old melodrama to spoof and to liven up Hoboken, 
he and his confreres hit upon After Dark. The pup, 
now an old dog, did not have to learn new tricks. 
The old ones paid William A. Brady back to the 
tune of something like five to one! 


ORTH particular mention are two other plays. 
We Astray (1873) and The Shaughraun 
(1874). The former, which contained a thrilling duel, 
gives us something of an insight into Boucicault’s 
method of writing. He did not edit this play with a pair 
of scissors and a pot of glue, as he was so often charged, 
but corrected it with a notebook and pencil. Whenever 
the members of the Shook and Palmer company at 
the Union Square Theatre uttered something clever 
or amusing, the dramatist seemed not to notice; but 
the next day out came his notebook and pencil. 
Pausing as though the Muse had just brushed him 
with her wings, he would add the witticism of the 
previous day. 

The play ran more than one hundred perform- 
ances and was notable in its time and for thirty 
years thereafter because of a little verse, original 
with the author, that the character of Armande 
Chandoce was called upon to read. It may be found 
today in Bartlett’s Famous Quotations, somewhat 
differently rendered from the actress’ own remem- 
brance : 

I have another life I long to meet, 

Without which life my life is incomplete, 


(continued on page 90) 
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4UL Osporn’s adaptation of John P. Mar- 
quand’s best-selling novel, Point of No Return, 
opened at New York’s Alvin Theatre December 


13, 1951. Produced by Leland Hayward, with Henry 
Fonda as star, the play became a hit. 

Before its publication in book form, Marquand’s 
novel had been serialized in a magazine; as a book, it 
had been distributed by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
and went into many editions. 

The novel is the story of Charles Gray and the 
events and thoughts that preceded his attempts to 
get a long-sought-for vice-presidency at his bank. His 
wife, Nancy, is a nagging and ambitious woman who 
wants her husband to get the job at all costs. Gray, 
howeve 
his youth in his home town, Clyde, Massachusetts, 
and to remembrances of his father, who had im- 
pressed him with a code of living that did not include 


r, finds his thoughts returning to the days of 


ap ple- polishing or “creeping” to one’s goals in life. 
In describing the novel, John P. Marquand says: “I 
think the theme of my book is for once fairly implicit 
in the title. That is, anybody reaches a certain time 
in his life when he has got to go on along the track 
he has built, and he can’t turn back and do some- 
thing else. In other words, he loses all choice—he’s 
reached the Point of No Return.” 


Paul Osborn, who adapted the novel for the 
Broadway stage, was given a copy of the novel by 
Leland Hayward, who was considering it for Broad- 
way production, “I read it,” Osborn recalls, “and it 
sort of fell into the grooves of a play, which doesn’t 
often happen. But somehow, this felt like a play .. .” 

Osborn’s adaptation took as its starting point a 
rainy day in the Westchester home of the Grays. 
Charles Gray is about to go to the bank and another 
day of wondering whether he will get the vice- 
presidency. Gray is obliged to take a business trip to 
his home town, where twenty years ago, as a college 
boy from the wrong side of town, he was in love with 
a wealthy and lovely girl named Jessica. After living 
through his past in Clyde, Gray returns home in time 
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for the supper party he and his wife are having for 
the president of the bank. Gray is now free of his 
fears and knows that he can never “creep”; when 
he learns that he has received the vice-presidency, he 
accepts it but declares his independence to his boss 
by refusing to let this promotion affect his principles. 
The original version of the play ended on a com- 
pletely happy note with the Grays having won the 
job without having had to lower their standards or 
sacrifice their principles. What happened to the play 
after the first version is told by the people involved. 
PAUL OSBORN : The first writing took very little 
time because of the natural format which the book 
fell into, in terms of a play. Most of the time, as you 
know, is spent on the conceptual aspects of a play 
but this was spared me in this case. I liked the plot 
but I felt 
let down by the end of it. I had the feeling that 
Gray’s going back into the old groove after all that 


of the novel, the characters and the story 


he was shooting for was sort of an anticlimax. If a 
play or a character doesn’t progress one whit from 


where you started, you wonder what all the fuss 
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John P. Marquand: “A certain sense of tragedy in the novel 
doesn’t come through in the last act of the play.” 


was about. It may not be necessary for the novel 
form, but it is essential to a play. 

JOHN P. MARQUAND: I think the play approxi- 
mates the depth of the novel. Yet there is a certain 
sense of tragedy in the novel that doesn’t come 
through in the last act of the play—especially the part 
of his getting the job. One misses the tragic feeling that 
this was not his dream—and that he is caught in 
the pattern of his own life. I don’t think the end 
with the sort of business of having him suddenly 
standing on his own two feet before the curtain goes 
down is a good approximation of the novel. I will 
admit, however, that it lets the audience go home 
happy and in a cheerful frame of mind. 

PAUL OSBORN : In one of Bernard Shaw’s pref- 
aces, in which the play seemed to have a happy ending, 
Shaw said that it all didn’t really happen that way 
in life. They got married, had troubles, Shaw said, 
but you can’t end a play that way. And I agree with 
him. I guess Marquand and I just have a different 
slant. 

The ending of the play was only one proble m. The 
whole concepi of the play’s form had to be re-eval- 
uated once it opened in New Haven when the 
audiences seemed unable to accept Charles Gray’s 
visions of his parents during disturbed moments in 
the first act of the play. 


HENRY FONDA: From the very beginning, I had 
felt the script had missed the spirit of the book 
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The play read well in rehearsals, but I couldn’t make 
Charles Gray come alive and breathe. When we 
opened in New Haven, the audience laughed in 
what seemed to be wrong places. Leora Dana (who 
played Nancy, Gray’s wife) and I suddenly got a 
desolated feeling—you know, something like suddenly 
discovering your fly is open in a room crowded with 
strangers! Here we were playing with all our hearts, 
and people were laughing. 

PAUL OSBORN : I always thought of the play as a 
comedy, with an underlying bitter strain. Everyone 
was more surprised than I when it came out amusing 
because I always thought of it that way. 

HENRY FONDA: Maybe Osborn wasn’t sur- 
prised, but the rest of us sure were. While we were out 
of town, we realized the situation and faced the fact 
that people wanted to laugh at this aspect of 
themselves. 

From this point on, the production underwent 
extensive rewriting preparatory to its New York 
opening. 

PAUL OSBORN : First of all, the play began on a 
rainy day, with Charles Gray entering in a griping 
mood. But we found that it put the play off to a 
lugubrious start, which set the whole tone wrong. 

JOHN P. MARQUAND: The original opening 
was changed because Leland Hayward took one look 
at it and said : “My God, when you see that on stage, 
you think it’s going to be an old-time murder show!” 

It was terribly, terribly grim. 

HENRY FONDA: In the original first scene, Gray 
had a hangover instead of just a headache, as in the 
revised script. The rainy opening just played down— 
down—down! At least there is a warmth in the first 
scene now. And the conflict somehow still comes 
through. 


One of the main problems with the play was the 
attempt to foreshadow for the audience glimpses of 
Clyde and Charles Gray’s parents; these recollections 
are vital to the meaning of the second act. 

HENRY FONDA: You must realize that this is the 
story of a man caught up in a competitive rat race. 
He’s a guy who has a kind of complex about his 
father’s admonition: “Don’t creep to your goal!” 
But I feel he never has crept. Anyway, after he has 
“psychoanalyzed” himself through going back to 
Clyde, he comes home promising never to let this 
creeping business bother him again. He’s resigned 
to not getting the job, but he does get it. That’s 
when he’s so stunned he rvalizes he’s at the Point 
of No Return. 

JOHN P. MARQUAND: The foreshadowing was 
delightful in the original script. It’s raining and 
Charles is sitting there. Nancy is outside getting the 
car to drive him to the station. Then Charley’s father 
and mother come in, and the father says: “Charles, 


sorry you have a cold and can’t come to the historical 


society's meeting. Mother is reading her paper, you 





know.” Then the mother reads the paper while the 
father lectures Charley on creeping. (All of this was 
later transferred to the second act.) Then an old 
horn honks—you know, one of those old-fashioned 
ones—and the folks mention that it’s their friends 
picking them up to take them to the meeting, and 
they leave. Meanwhile, the old horn’s honking dis- 
solves to the sound of Nancy’s car horn, and she 
comes in saying: “Charles, I’ve been honking for 
you,” so we know he’s been thinking of the past. 
That way, you’re prepared for the second act and 
what happens in Clyde. 

HENRY FONDA: Within the set, it was hard to 
swallow the first father scene. Reading it, it sounded 
fine and helped you go to the second act—but on 
stage it just didn’t seem to work. 


PAUL OSBORN : One of the problems was to dra- 
matize Charley’s reminiscences about Clyde. In the 
book, it was easy because he always slips back while 
shaving, or something like that. Originally, I had 
his father and mother appear while he was thinking 
about them. My idea was that I could prepare for 
the second act by establishing Charley as one who 
constantly thought of the past. I hoped the device 
would put everything into focus for an entire act 
supposed to take place twenty years earlier. But 
when we opened out of town, the audience was 
confused by the appearance of the father in the first 
scene. I’m sorry we had to change it because it gave 
the play wonderful poetic overtones. It gave under- 
currents to Charles and teased you about Clyde, so 
that when you went to Clyde later you were inter- 
ested in seeing it. It’s funny we had to change this 
because it was this very technique of foreshadowing 
that gave me the original impetus to adapt the novel 


into play form 


JOHN P. MARQUAND: Lots of my friends saw 
the foreshadowing scenes in New Haven. Though they 
were confused by the way it was done, they all made 
a point of saying it should have been kept in. I’m 
sorry they didn’t work on it more before they decided 
to abandon it. 


PAUL OSBORN : When the foreshadowing scenes 
went out, the second act had to be changed con- 
siderably. The scene with the father and mother then 
was moved to Act II. It was necessary to make the 
Clyde scenes concise—to tell the whole story of 
Charley’s youth in a consecutive group of sequences. 


JOHN P. MARQUAND: You could really do the 
rest of the play without the second act and have a play 
with a complete entity, but doing the second’ act 
without foreshadowing Gray’s preoccupation with 
the past is weak and understandably confusing. 

HENRY FONDA: The second act had to absorb 
the foreshadowing material of the first act. We opened 
the second act in the present, a train going to Clyde; 
then the train goes into a tunnel, and there is a 
blackout. Next, we open in Clyde, but the time is 
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still the present. Then, we dissolve to the past and 
the scene with Jessica in the “wallpaper” room. But 
the audiences were confused by this time change 
until Hayward hit upon the idea of having Gray 
continue to talk ir the darkness after the tunnel 
blackout. By the time the lights go up on a scene 
in Clyde, the audience knows that the time is the 
past. 

HENRY FONDA: Our first director, H. C. Potter, 
left the show in New Haven. When he left, we were 
just solving the mechanical problems to which he 
had devoted most of his time. Josh Logan was asked 
to finish up the direction, but he turned it down, 
saying: “It’s a difficult thing to take over a show at 
this point. It’s like taking over a soufflé half way 
through.” Finally, Elia Kazan came in for a while, 
under the same difficulties. He was dynamic but 
wrong—though he was the first one to admit he was 
wrong in what he wanted to do. Finally, Leland 
Hayward took over—and without him the show 
would never have reached New York. Many times I 
was tempted to throw in the towel even though we 
had a healthy advance sale in New York and knew 
we could run for quite a while, whatever the notices. 
As it turned out, the notices were a_ pleasant 
surprise. 

PAUL OSBORN : I was in such a fog by the time 
we got to New York, I hardly knew what had hap- 
pened. I was pleased, of course, with the reviews. But I 
felt we hadn’t touched the surface of what was in 
the original script. A certain slickness had crept in, 
and no one seemed to know how it got there. I now 
feel the slickness crept in with the gimmick ending, 
which was no one’s fault but a product of the natural 
pressure of a production. The book is a tragedy of 
success, and audiences don’t seem to want to accept 
that. In this kind of play, they demand a happy 
ending—which, of course, is contrived honestly to 
end the play on a light vein 

During the last week of the New York run, afte) 
the play had been running close to a year, Paul 
Osborn rewrote the end. In this last revision, Charles 
Gray still accepts the vice-presidency at the bank and 
also turns down the membership in the Hawthorne 
Hill Club. However, Osborn gave Gray new dialogue 
so that the audience will realize that he is aware that 
he has reached the Point of No Return and is no 
longer in a position to exercise free choice 

HENRY FONDA: We're all very pleased with the 
new end. It should have been done earlier. It isn’t 
that we didn’t think about it. I kept screaming from 
the first day of rehearsal about the ending being 
phony and unrealistic. But we’ve got it now! 

JOHN P. MARQUAND: The new ending is infi- 
nitely better. With this change, Paul Osborn’s adapta- 
tion could very well be the best and most successful 
adaptation ever made of a novel—but still I wish 
they'd left the foreshadowing parts of the first 
act alone 
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the complete text of 


POINT OF NO RETURN 


by Paul Osborn 


Copyright as an unpublished work, 1950, 
by Paul Osborn. Copyright, 1952, by 
Paul Osborn. Reprinted by permission of 
Random House, Inc 


Caution: Professionals and amateurs are 
hereby warned that Point of No Return, 
being fully protected under the copyright 
laws of the United States of America, 
the British Empire including the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and all other countries 
of the Copyright Union, ts subject to 
royalty. All rights, including professional, 
amateur, motion picture, recitation, lec- 
turing, public reading, radio broadcast- 
ing, and the rights of translation into 
foreign languages are strictly reserved. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the 
author’s agent, Harold Freedman, 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17. Particular 
emphasis is laid, on the question of read- 
ings, permission for which must be 
secured from the author's agent in 
writing. Inquiries about reprinting should 
be sent to the publishers, Random House, 
Inc., 457 Madtson Avenue, New York 22. 


A drama in three acts 


based on the novel by John P. Marquand 


{with revisions in bold face by the author 
to conform to the current production). 


Point of No Return was produced by Leland 
Hayward at the Alvin Theatre, New York City, 
on the night of December 13, 1951, with the 


following cast: 


EVELYN GRAY 
NANCY GRAY 

BILL GRAY 
CHARLES GRAY 
JOE 

FIRST TELLER 
FIRST CLERK 
SECOND CLERK 
SECOND TELLER 
MISS MARBLE 
MISS DINGLE 
ROGER BLAKESLEY 
ANTHONY BURTON 
MALCOLM BRYANT 
CONDUCTOR 
JACKIE MASON 
JESSICA LOVELI 


LAURENCE LOVELL 


JOHN GRAY 
ESTHER GRAY 
TAILOR 

MRS. BURTON 
MAID 


Susan Harris 
Leora Dana 

Keith Russell 
Henry Fonda 
James Jolley 
Gene O'Donnell 
Stanley Tackney 
Heywood Hale Broun 
Davis Roberts 
Madeleine King 
Katherine Hynes 
Bartlett Robinson 
Frank Conroy 
Robert Ross 
James MacDonald 
Phil Arthur 
Patricia Smith 
Colin Keith-Johnston 
John Cromwell 
Frances Bavier 
Pitt Herbert 
Madeleine Clive 
Harriet Selby 


CLERKS, TELLERS, SECRETARIES AND 


CUSTOMERS 


Directed by H. C. Porter 
Settings and Lighting by Jo Mie.ziner 
Costumes Designed by Main Bocuer 


ACT ONE 
Time: The Present 
Scene 1: The living room of Charles and 
Nancy Gray in Sycamore Park, 
Connecticut. 
Scene 2: The Stuyvesant Bank, New York 
City. 


Scene 3: Same as Scene 1. 


ACT TWO 
On the way to Clyde. 
Clyde, Massachusetts, 1929 
On the way back from Clyde. 


ACT THREE 
Same as Act One, Scene | 
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ACT ONE 
Scene I 


The living room of NANCY and CHARLES GRAY. It is a typical 
suburban-style room, rather conventional. On a wall there is 
a painting of a three-masted ship in full sail. A card table 
is set up untth breakfast things 

As the curtain rises, EVELYN GRAY, age eleven, is just sitting 
in a chair at right. She has her head buried in a geography 
book 

NANCY’s voice (Calling, offstage) 
Bill—Evelyn 
(NANcY Gray enters hurriedly from left. She is carrying 
a bowl of cereal.) 
nancy (Calling) 

Evie! (She looks up and sees everyn) Oh! 1 didn’t know 

you were down, Evie. Good morning. 


: : EVELYN 
Good morning. 


NANCY 
Well, can’t you look up at me to say good morning, darling? 


rveryn (Looking up) 
Good morn-— (She stops as she notices the card table) What 


are we eating in here for? 
NANCY 


Change. Variation. Besides the man is coming to wax the 
dining-room floor. (She calls) Bill! 
BILL's voice (Offstage) 
Coming! 
Where's Mary? 


EVELYN 


NANCY : 
She went to spend the night with her sister in Brooklyn. 


She won't be back until tomorrow afternoon.—Bill! 


BILL 
Here I am 


(eit. enters. He is thirteen. He starts to cross the stage, 
obviously on the way to the dining room. He does not 
look up, intent on working his yo-yo. He carries a mag- 


azine.) sees 


Now hurry, darling, and get at your breakfast. The car will 
be here and you won't be finished. (As ett. continues through 
the room, not looking up) Bill! 

pitt. (Looking up and around) 


What are we eating in here for? 
NANCY 


Change. Variation. Besides the man’s coming to wax the 
dining-room floor 


Where's Mary? 


BILL 


NANCY 
She went to spend the night with her sister in Brooklyn 
She won't be back until tomorrow afternoon. Is your father 


up yet? 
PY BILL 


He's in the bathroom. (To sveryn) Will you pass the 


sugar? 
EVELYN 
Please 


BILL 
I don’t have to say please to you. 
EVELYN 
You do, too! Doesn't he, Mother? 
NANCY 
All right, say please, Bill. It won't hurt you. 
BILL 
Will you please, kindly, and with alacrity, please pass the 
sugar, please. (As nveryn smiles) And don’t look cute while 
you're doing it. 


Mother! 


EVELYN 


NANCY 
All right, now stop it, both of you! Evelyn, pass him the 
sugar and get on with your cereal 
BILI 
Is Dad really going away tomorrow? 
wancy (With a slightly mocking air) 
He's going to Massachusetts—dear old Clyde, Massachu 
setts—the scene of his childhood 


> BILL 
Why is it? 
NANCY 
Because he was born there, darling. Born and brought up. 
BILL 
Why is he going back? 
NANCY 
Oh, just business of some kind. Now get on with your 
breakfast. 
EvELYN (Who has looked it up in her book) 
“Massachusetts—Area—seven-nine-zero-seven square miles. 
Population — four-three-one-six-seven-two-one. Capital — Bos- 


ton.” It doesn’t say anything about Clyde. 
NANCY 


Oh, it wouldn't, darling. Clyde is just a very “little town— 
outside of Boston. Very pretty—very old—very very New 


England. ile 


How long will Dad be gone? 


NANCY 
Oh, a long, long time. A whole day or two. We'll just have 
to struggle along without him. We probably won't even recog 
nize him when he comes back. He'll have to get to know you 
children all over again, of course .. . 
EVELYN 
What are you talking about? You said he'd only be away 


for a day or two. ons 


Oh, turn off your motor. Don’t you know when Mother’s 
being funny? 


NANCY 
Oh, I’m a funny woman 
(CHARLES GRAY enters, newspaper in hand.) 

CHARLES 

Good morning, everybody 
NANCY 

Good morning, darling. (They kiss.) 
CHARLES 

What are we eating in here for? 
NANCY 

Change. Variation. Besides the man’s coming to wax the 

dining-room floor. 


Oh. "Morning, Evie 


CHARLES 


EVELYN 


"Morning, Dad. 
CHARLES 


"Morning, son. 
BILL 


"Morning, Dad 


CHARLES (Sitting) 
Where’s Mary? 


NANCY 
She went to spend the night with her sister in Brooklyn. 


She won't be back until tomorrow afternoon. 
CHARLES 


Are you sure she’s coming back? 
NANCY 


Oh, yes. She’s left everything in her room. 
CHARLES 


Thank God. (He passes his hand over his forehead.) 
NANCY 
Headache? 


A little. 


CHARLES 
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NANCY 


I'm sorry, darling. iinet 


It’s just that we stayed out so late. 
NANCY 
Now, darling, who was it wanted to go to the Cliffords’? 
They had us in January and we had them and everything 


was square and now... 
CHARLES 


. . we'll have to have them again. I know. Round and 


oO . 
round NANCY 


That's the way it is. How would you like your eggs? 
CHARLES 


Oh, boiled, for a change, I guess. 
NANCY 


Three minutes? eamene 


I never know what that means exactly. 
NANCY 


It means you let the eggs boil for three minutes, 
CHARLES 


I know that! I just mean what does it do to the egg? I 
don’t like them too hard so you have to dig for them—but I 
don’t like them so soft that all that sticky, watery stuff gets 
all over you. BILL 

Albumen. 

What? orn, 


That’s the name for the white of an egg. 
CHARLES 


Oh. (To nancy) Well, just see that the albumen knows its 
place. 


CHARLES 


NANCY 
I'd better make it four. 
(She goes. cHARLEs thinks a moment.) 
CHARLES 
Bill—how do you pronounce f-o-l-k? 
BILL 
Folk. CHARLES 
How do you pronounce j-o-k-ce? 
BILL 
Joke. cauasane 


How do you pronounce the white of an egg? 
BILL 


Yolk. CHARLES 
Thought you just said it was albumen. 


(He laughs.) 
EVELYN 


“The llama and the alpaca have never been raised success- 
fully anywhere except by the Indians on the high slopes of 
the Andes.” 


BILLY GRAY: Youhaven't forgotten? You said since we live 
right near the water we should have an eighteen-foot 
knockabout or something. .. . You haven't forgotten? 


(Keith Russell, Henry Fonda) 


CHARLES 
Really? That’s a handy piece of information to have, Evelyn. 


What d ? 
at are you studying aie 


My geography. aseniien 


Your geography! Five minutes before you have to leave? Is 
that the way you do your homework? 
EVELYN 


Um-hum. Some of it. 
CHARLES 


I assure you, Evelyn, you'll never get anything accomplished 
in little snatches like that. (To sit) Bill, you see that book 
sticking out there? Bring it to me. (B1Lt does so) You see this 


book ? 


Yes. 


EVELYN 


CHARLES 

This is Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 1 have intended reading 
it all my life. My father loved it. In fact, this was his own 
copy. Some time ago I decided to spend thirty minutes a day 
reading it. On the train to town. Do you know how much 


I remember of it ?- 
EVELYN 


How much? estes 


“Parnassus has its flowers of transient fragrance, as well as 
its oaks of towering height, and its laurels of eternal verdure.” 
EVELYN 


What does that mean? 
CHARLES 


I have no idea. Yet that’s all I remember. Thirty minutes’ 
reading a day will not materially improve your cultural de- 


ficiencies. — 


What does that mean? 
CHARLES 


It means you can’t learn any geography by reading it five 


minutes before your school bus comes for you. 
EVELYN 


It’s not the school bus. It’s the school car. Why do you call 


it a bus? CHARLES 


Because it ought to be a bus. You kids ought to be going 
to a public school. 
BILL (Closing his magazine) 
If we did get a boat, where would we keep it? 


CHARLES 


What? 
BILL (Alarmed—shouting) 


The boat! The boat! 


CHARLES 


Now don’t shout! 
BILL 


Yesterday you said it was about time you taught me to sail. 


CHARLES 
Oh, did I? iii (Excited) 


You haven’t forgotten? You said since we live right here 
near the water we should have an eighteen-foot knockabout 


or something . . . You haven't forgotten? 
CHARLES 


No, no, of course not. Well, we'll think about it. 
BILL 


I don’t see how you could forget a thing like that! You 
Ce CHARLES 

Yes, yes, I remember, Bill. Don’t shout! Put your magazine 
away and finish your breakfast. As a matter of fact, my father 
was always talking about getting me a boat, but he never 
did. — 


It’s not hereditary, is it? 


CHARLES 
No, no, it isn’t. (The car horn is heard) Now there's your 
bus—your car, I mean. (The children begin to gulp their food. 
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CHARLES gazes at them a moment in dismay, then calls) Nancy! 
nancy (Rushing in) 
All right, children, come on. Last time we kept them wait- 
ing. EVELYN 


"Bye, Dad. 
"Bye, Evie. 


CHARLES 
BILL 


We'll talk about the boat some more tonight, eh, Dad? 
CHARLES 
All right, Bill. 


NANCY 

Come on, Bill! 

(nancy and the children go off in a scramble. We hear 
their voices offstage. cHances sighs his relief and looks 
at his paper. In a moment, NANCY returns.) 

You know, we're awfully smart, getting up this twenty 
minutes earlier. Now we don’t have to rush an~ more and 
we've time to eat for a minute before we have go to the 
station and ... (She sits by cuartes) That suit looks nice. 


The cleaners did a good job on it. 
CHARLES 


A little too much benzine for my taste. 
NANCY 


That'll wear off by the time you get to the bank. Oh, you've 


forgotten your handkerchief, though. 
CHARLES 


Never mind the handkerchief. I'm not running for any 
office. NANCY 


Oh, yes, you are, darling! And don’t you keep forgetting 


it! You're right in there polishing apples. 
CHARLES 


All right, Nancy. mnee 


What's the matter? You are in there polishing apples, 
aren't you? CHARLES 

I suppose I am, damn it. I suppose I’ve spent most of my 
life polishing one apple or another. If you have to earn a 
living, life is a series of apples. But I don’t like to be reminded 


of it. NANCY 


Sorry. Oh, by the way, don’t forget to put two hundred 
dollars in the housekeeping account. It’s down to twenty and 
I'm going to draw on it again today. 

CHARLES 
Down to twenty? How'd it get down there? 
NANCY 


It just sank and sank. 
CHARLES 


We have the most eccentric sinking fund. ... All right, 
Nancy. (A moment's pause.) 
NANCY 
Charley, I've been thinking. If you're going to Clyde to- 
morrow, you'll be back by Thursday, won't you? 
CHARLES 
Thursday or Friday morning. 
NANCY 
How about asking the Burtons for dinner Friday night? 
CHARLES 
Nancy! You know we can't ask the Burtons! 
NANCY 


I don’t see why not. 
CHARLES 


Because it would be too obvious. 
NANCY 


The Blakesleys are going to ask them. Molly told me. 
CHARLES 


If the Blakesleys want to creep to Anthony Burton, let 


them. I’m damned if I will. 
NANCY 


Well, if Burton gives that job to Roger Blakesley rather 
than to you... CHARLES 


Oh, Roger’s a good man. Don’t underestimate Roger. 
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NANCY 
You'd never for a minute be worried about Roger Blakesley 
if you hadn’t taken time out to go to the war—when Roger 
used that time to dig himself in solid—because you're twice 

the man that Roger Blakesley is. 


; CHARLES 
You think so? maeene 


You know you are, darling. Charley, why don’t you ask 
Burton today how it stands? Tell him you can’t sleep... 
Oh, I heard you tossing around last night. Tell him that if 
Roger Blakesley is going to get the job—well, at least you 
want to know. You might even tell him how they’re making 
bets in the washroom as to whether you or Roger—all the 


clerks standing around in there . . . 
CHARLES 


I don’t want to tell him that. It’s embarrassing. 
NANCY 


Burton's the president of the bank. He doesn’t know every- 
thing that goes on. He hates anything that makes the bank 
look undignified. After all, he’s the one who is always saying 


banking is an “art. on 


Just how do you think I should open my remarks? 
NANCY 


You could say, “Look, Tony, everybody knows that you’re 
considering either Blakesley or me for this vice-president 
vacancy. Now I’ve been around here long enough. Of course, 


I was out during the war and Roger wasn’t. . .” 
CHARLES 


Nancy! That’s the most unscrupulous. . . 
NANCY 


Yes—yes—all right—you don’t have to mention that Roger 


wasn't. He knows that anyway. 
CHARLES 


Look, Nancy, I’m not going to mention anything. Have 


you any conception of what would happen if I said all that 
to Tony? NANCY 


Well, you'd know where you stood. 
CHARLES 


I certainly would. a 
Well, maybe I got carried away a little? 
CHARLES 


You got carried away a lot. 
NANCY 


All right. But if you want to be an assistant vice-president 
all your life and sit at that desk that’s not even on the car- 
pet... CHARLES 

I don’t. I'd like to be a big vice-president and sit at one of 


NANCY GRAY: You could say, “Look, Tony, everybody 
knows that you’re considering either Blakesley or me for 
this vice-president vacancy. 

(Henry Fonda, Leora Dana) 





those big desks right up there solidly on the carpet, but I’m 


damned if I’m going to creep to it. 
NANCY 


And it would be “creeping” if you ask the Burtons here 


for dinner Friday? CHARLES 


It would. It most decidedly would. 
NANCY 


Okay, darling. Okay. 


CHARLES 
Okay. (They sit a moment in silence. cartes looks up at 
her, sorry) Nancy, is it going to break your heart if I don’t 


get the job? Because I may not get it, you know. 
NANCY 


I know. But we can hope. In fact, I had a dream last night. 
I dreamed today was the day. 


CHARLES 
What day? snenen 


The day! About the job! 
CHARLES 


Well, did you dream I got it or did Roger Blakesley get 
it? NANCY 


You got it, silly. It was a dream, not a nightmare. 
CHARLES 


I hope you're right, Nance. 
NANCY 


You walked into the bank—it didn’t seem any different 
from any other day—but after a few minutes Tony Burton 
came in and he called you over to his desk and he said, “Sit 
down, Charley. Now about this vice-president vacancy—it’s 


” 
yours. CHARLES 


What did I say? NANCY 
Oh, my God, I don’t remember! 
CHARLES 


That’s important! I took it, didn’t I? 
NANCY 


Oh, you took it. You took it. 
CHARLES 


That’s good.—Well, keep dreaming, Nance. 


(A moment's pause.) 
NANCY 


Will you be taking the five-thirty home? 
CHARLES 

Yes, I suppose so. ner 

If you don’t—call me. 


, : 
I'll make it. oe 


We're going to the club for the dinner dance. 
CHARLES 


Oh, Lord, that’s right. I'd forgotten. 


NANCY 
I thought maybe you had. (Pause) Why is it you're going 
to Clyde exactly? 


CHARLES 


CHARLES 
I don’t know the details yet. Some securities Tony wants 
me to look into. I once told him I was born and brought up 


in Clyde and he never forgets anything. 
NANCY 


I suppose you'll come back all—funny. 


(cranes looks at her, sharply.) 
CHARLES 


What do you mean by that? 
NANCY 


You always act funny even when you only think about 


Clyde. 
CHARLES 


I don’t act funny. It’s just that you always get edgy if 1 
even speak about it. I don’t see why either. 
NANCY 
You know perfectly well why. Clyde’s full of queer, in- 
grown people—you said so yourself. 
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CHARLES 


Well? 


And you always get queer and ingrown whenever you 
speak about it. 


NANCY 


CHARLES 


(A moment's pause.) 
NANCY 


I suppose you'll run into a lot of people you used to know. 
CHARLES 


I doubt it. I'll be too busy. Besides, after twenty years I 
probably wouldn’t recognize them anyway. 


Nonsense. 


Of course you would. Jackie—. What's his name? The boy 


who lived next door to you? 
CHARLES 


Jackie Mason. a 


Jackie Mason. Then that Lovell girl—the one you wanted 


to marry? (A slight panes.) ‘ 
CHARL! 


I won't be seeing Jessica Lovell. 
NANCY 


Oh, you can if you want to! 
CHARLES 


I know I can if I want to but I don’t want to. 


(Pause. Suddenly nancy shudders.) 
NANCY 


I'd hate to go back to the place where I was brought up! 
All those memories. People you have nothing in common with 
any more. I bet you'll feel the same way. Don't let it get you 


down, will you, darling? 
CHARLES 


As a matter of fact, I’m rather looking forward to it. Good 
Lord, I haven’t been back to Clyde since I left there—a good 


twenty years ago. NANCY 


You won't like it. cumen 


I don’t know. I'd sort of like to see our old house on Spruce 
Street again. I’m curious to see whether I'd feel the same way 
I did when my father was alive and we were all living there. 
(He pauses a moment) | still can’t help but feel my father 
was a highly intelligent man. He must have known what the 


odds were against him. 4), vy 


That never stops anyone when he gets caught by it. 
CHARLES 


I was just thinking about him this morning. I suppose one 
of the reasons I got started working in a bank was because 
he was so damn erratic. He scared me. I wanted something 
solid and secure. (He looks at his watch, suddenly) Oh, good 


Lord, now I've got to dash! 
NANCY 


Kiss me now so you won't have to at the station. (They 
kiss. CHARLES Aurries out for his coat, hat and brief case) And 
Charley—I don’t want to sound picky—but if you should get 
to thinking about it and decide to say anything to Mr. Burton 
about dinner Friday . . . (Suddenly criartes laughs) What's 
so funny? cuanane 

The little woman kissing her husband good-bye. Everything 
depends on this moment. Get the job or Junior can't go to 
boarding school. And what about the next payment on the 
house? Good-bye, darling, don’t come back without being 
the vice-president of the trust company. (Again he laughs.) 


NANCY 
Don’t say that! 
Why not? 


CHARLES 


NANCY 


Because maybe you're right. 
CHARLES 


Now wait a minute. 





NANCY 
Because if you say that—if you mean it—maybe it isn’t 
much, but it’s all we have. Maybe it isn’t much, but then 
maybe we aren't much. And if you feel that way, there won't 
be anything any more. 


(She turns away to the sofa, near tears.) 
CHARLES 
NANCY 


If that’s the way you feel .. . 
CHARLES 


Nancy, I’m not talking about you. I’m talking about the 
whole set-up. 


Nancy... 


NANCY 


It's the set-up we're in. 
CHARLES 


know it is, damn it. 
I —_ NANCY 


And I’m part of the set-up! 
CHARLES 


I'm talking about the whole picture. It’s so damned... 
Look, Nancy, I’ve just got to go! I'll miss the train. I've only 
got... (Nancy Aurries out without answering) Nancy—. 
(He turns and picks up his brief case) Damn! (As he starts 
out after her) Nancy! 

BLACKOUT 


(In the darkness we hear:) 
CHARLES’ VOICE 
Hello. Hello, Operator. For Heaven's sake let’s get together 
on this. I’m calling Sycamore Park, Connecticut, 827. 
(The lights go up on a telephone booth at left. cHarces 
is at the phone. The lights go up on a telephone booth 
at right. NANCY enters as the phone rings. She picks it 


up.) NANCY 
Hello. 


Hello—Nancy? 


CHARLES 
NANCY 


Charley? What's the matter? Where are you? 
CHARLES 


Grand Central. I just got in. 
nancy (Mystified) 
What's the matter? What's happened? 
CHARLES 


Nothing—nothing—I just thought I'd—er—call. 
Oh NANCY 


No reason. 


CHARLES 


NANCY (Quietly) 
I see. (Slight pause.) _ 
cHaries (At a loss) 


Er—get home all right? 
NANCY 


CHARLES 

Good. Well, I guess that’s all. I just wanted to be sure 
you... 
Charley? catanine 
What? NANCY 
Why did you call? quesme 


Oh, damn it all, Nancy, I hate to start off the day this way. 
The way we did. 


Me, too. 


Fine. 


NANCY 


nancy (Soberly) 


CHARLES 
I didn’t mean to be . . . 


Neither did I. 


NANCY 


CHARLES 
I got to thinking on the way down . 


NANCY 
So did I. On the way home . . . 


CHARLES 
And—(he hesitates)—look, I guess I can ask the Burtons to 
dinner if... 
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NANCY 


Don’t, darling, if it makes you feel lousy. 
CHARLES 


Well, it’s just that... 
NANCY 


I know. Let’s skip the Burtons. 
CHARLES (With a sigh of relief) 
All right, fine. (Slight pause) What are you going to do 
all day? sano 


Oh, I'll find something. m 
c 
Don’t be too bored. 
NANCY 


Bored? Whatever made you think I was bored? 
CHARLES 


Well, out there all alone all day—nothing much to do... 
NANCY 


Nothing much to do! I’m running a home, Charley! 


CHARLES (Hurriedly) 
Oh, sure, sure—I know—and it’s a big job, too. 
NANCY 


Thanks. It does keep me busy at odd moments through the 
day. And then I do have the children later—that helps. 
Charley, I was thinking—on the way home—about your go- 
ing to Clyde tomorrow. It’s certainly a nasty time for you to 
have to be away—just when Tony's going to pass out that 


job any minute. Out of sight out of mind. 
CHARLES 


I know. I thought about that, too. 
NANCY 


Don’t think Roger Blakesley won't make the most of it. 
CHARLES 


Well, there’s nothing I can do about it. 
NANCY 


You might ask Burton if you could put off going for a 
week or so. CHARLES 


ARLES 


I can’t ask him that, Nancy. 
NANCY 


No, I suppose not. I don’t seer to be able to stop coaching 


from the sidelines, do 1? 
CHARLES 


That's all right. That's natural. 
NANCY 


And maybe today is the day after all. 
CHARLES 


Maybe, Nance. —_ 


I don’t suppose there’s any way you could call it to Burton's 
attention, though. 
cHaries (Right back where he was) 


No! No, there isn’t. 
nancy (Hurriedly) 


No, no, of course not. All right, good-bye, darling. 
CHARLES 


Good-bye, Nancy. (They hang up.) 
BLACKOUT 
ACT ONE 


Scene II 


The Stuyvesant Bank. One of the tellers enters and meets 
yor, the doorman. 


Good morning, Mike. 


JOR 


TELLER 
Good morning, Joe. 


Hey, Mike ... a 


Who do you want your money on today? 
CLERK 


CLERK 


Two on Blakesley. 


Teie (Surprised) 
Yesterday you were on Gray. 
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CLERK 
Yeah, I kniow—but Mr. Burton had a long talk with 
Blakesley yesterday and Blakesley acted in pretty good spirits 


when he left. TELLER 


(He moves away and approaches another clerk) 
How about it? 


Two on Blakesley. (Worried) 
What's the idea? Everybody’s turning to Blakesley. 
SECOND CLERK 
Old man had a long private talk with him yesterday. 
TELLER 


SECOND CLERK 


Guess maybe I got the wrong hunch here. 
: SECOND TELLER (Coming up) 
Mike ... FIRST TELLER 


Yeah? SECOND TELLER 
Five on Grav! 


Yeah? 
Sure. It’s a cinch. 
Like hell it is. ences yim 


Just becaur> the old man had a little talk with Blakesley 


doesn’t mea anything. 
SECOND CLERK 


FIRST TELLER (Brightening) 
SECOND TELLER 


SECOND CLERK 


Hey, watch it! 


(They look up quickly and see that ROGER BLAKESLEY 


has entered.) JOE 


Good morning, Mr. Blakesley. 
ROGER 


Good morning, Joe. Mr. Burton not in yet? 
JOE 


Not yet, Mr. Blakesley. 
(BLAKESLEY goes to his desk. His secretary, MISS MARBLE, 


is there.) oes sontenn 


Good morning, Mr. Blakesley. 
ROGER 


Good morning, Miss Marble. Where are those papers on 


that Catlin thing Mr. Burton wanted me to look into? 


; : MISS MARBLE 
Right here, sir. 


(She hands him the papers and he studies them as 
CHARLES enters.) 


Oh, good. Thank you. 


Good morning, Mr. Gray. 
CHARLES 


ROGER 


JOE 


How are you, Joe? 
Fine, thanks. cuanane 


Are you a grandfather yet? 
JOE 
Not yet, but any minute now. 
CHARLES 
Good. (He starts toward his desk) "Morning, Roger. 
ROGER 
Hi, Charley. Missed you on the train. 
CHARLES 
No, I just made it. I didn’t bother to come up to the car. 
ROGER - 
I was just wondering about that Catlin business Tony wants 
us to look into. What do you think about it? 
CHARLES 


JOE 


I think we ought to stay out of it. (cHares’ phone rings. 
MISS MARBLE answers) But you and | ought to talk it over 


before we meet the attorneys. How about lunch? 
ROGER 


Boy, I just can’t make it. I have a date with Tony at the 
University Club. 
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CHARLES 
Oh. There’s a lot more to banking than you think, isn’t 
there? ROGER 
Banking is an art, isn’t it? 
MISS MARBLE 
Mr. Gray... CHARLES 
Good morning, Miss Marble. 


MISS MARBLE 


It's Mrs. Whitaker. 


CHARLES (Into telephone) 
This is Mr. Gray . . . Yes, I'll hold on. 


MISS MARBLE 


She's called twice already this morning. 
CHARLES 


Good morning, Mrs. Whitaker.—Oh, I feel fine, thanks. 
How do you feel ?—Fine, fine—You have? Really? What kind 
is it?>—A Pekingese!—Yes, I like dogs very much. What's its 
name?—Julie!—That’s nice. Does she bite?—A hole in the 
rug, eh? That’s terrible. Well, that’s the trouble with having 
dogs in the city. Oh, yes, of course we have to excuse them a 
lot. After all, they're not human. (He adds quickly) Oh, I 
know, I know. I’m sure she’s nearly human.—Practically 
speaks, ech?—Tonight? Why, yes, we were—At six-thirty? 
Why, no, I'd love to come out to your house at six-thirty, 
Mrs. Whitaker—No, it won’t be inconvenient at all—All 
right—I'll look forward to talking to you and Julie both. Yes, 
that’s right—All right, six-thirty, Mrs. Whitaker. Good-bye. 


(cHARLES hangs up as MR. BURTON enters.) 
BURTON 


Good morning, Joe. That baby come yet? 
JOE 


Not yet. Expecting any minute. 
BURTON 


Good. (He goes to rocer) Good morning, Roger. 
ROGER 


Good morning, Mr. Burton. 
BURTON 


Did you look into that Catlin matter? 
ROGER 


Oh, yes, I did. In my opinion, I don’t think we ought to 


have any part of it. sunros 


That's very sound judgment, Roger. I feel the same way 
about it. (He stops by carves’ desk) Good morning, Charles. 
CHARLES 


Good morning, Mr. Burton. 
BURTON 


Everythi d trol? 
verything under control?’ 


Mrs. Whitaker’s been after me... 
BURTON 


Well, as long as she’s after you and not me. 
CHARLES 


Oh, she’s nice enough if you tell her what she wants to hear. 
BURTON 


You handle her very adroitly, Charles. By the way, did you 


get a chance to look over the Catlin papers? 
CHARLES 


Yes, I did. 

What do you think? nares 

I think we ought to stay out of it. 

BURTON 

That’s exactly what Roger and I feel. (cttartes smiles 
slightly) Well— (He nods and smiles and goes on toward his 
desk. Before getting there he turns) Oh, I forgot, I'd like to 
see you, Charley. Would you come over? (CHARLES sits a mo- 
ment, wondering. BURTON goes into his office where his secre- 
tary is waiting) Good morning, Miss Dingle. 

MISS DINGLE 
Good morning, Mr. Burton. (cHaRLes comes in and stands.) 


BURTON 
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BURTON 
Sit down, Charley. I wanted to—oh, we'd better have Roger 
here. Miss Marble, will you ask Mr. Blakesley to step over 


here, please? 
MISS MARBLE 


Yes, Mr. Burton. (She goes to BLAKESLEY.) 
BURTON 


How are Nancy and the children? 
CHARLES 


They're wonderful. They keep me out of trouble. 
BURTON 
Nancy's a fine girl. We ought to see more of her. 
CHARLES 
Well—she was saying—we ought to—to—(He can’t bring 
himself to say it)—see more of you, too. 
BURTON 


Yes, we ought. (BLAKESLEY comes in.) 
ROGER 


Did you want me, Mr. Burton? 
BURTON 


Yes, sit down, Roger. soa 


New picture? 
(He picks a photograph up from surton’s desk.) 


BURTON (Pleased) 
Yes—yes—my girls gave it to me. 
ROGER 
Say—look at that—pretty nice. 
cHARLES (Looking at it, lamely) 
Yes—pretty nice. maenens 


Yes—yes, they're nice girls. Babs is at Sarah Lawrence now. 


BLAKESLEY (Intensely interested) 
Really! 

cHARLES (Not to be outdone) 
You don’t say! a 
We miss her, of course, but then we telephone her every 


evening. BLAKESLEY (Reading) 


“To America’s most representative daddy, Gladys, Olivia, 


Babs.” Intelligent-looking kids, Tony. 
BURTON 


Thank you. Well—let’s get down to business. It’s about 
your running up to Clyde, Charley. (He picks up a sheaf of 
papers that he refers to now and then) We have a new de- 
positor who has applied for a six months’ loan of three hun- 


dred thousand dollars. His name is Godfrey W. Eaton. 
ROGER 
You know him, don’t you, Charley? 
CHARLES (Thinking) 
keen 
No? He's at the Seneca Club. I met him playing golf. 


Everybody at the club knows Godfrey Eaton. 
BURTON 


Yes—it was very astute of you, Roger. (To cHartes) Roger 
brought him in to us the other day. 


CHARLES 
BURTON 
Miss Dingle, do you have that listing of Eaton's? 
ROGER 
Yes, I've seen quite a bit of Godfrey lately. I'm surprised 


you never ran into him, Charley. 
CHARLES 


As a matter of fact, there're quite a few people I haven't 
run into. ROGER 


I see. 


You don’t get around enough, feller. Why, I changed from 
the Oak Knoll Club to the Seneca just to meet some new 


people. But you can sweeten a lot of contacts that way, too. 
BURTON (Reading) 
It seems Eaton is the head of a substantial tile manufactur- 


ing company. He comes from the Middle West—owns a 
number of small factories there. Part of the collateral is in 
government bonds and part in stocks. 
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CHARLES 


He sounds pretty safe. 
: BURTON 


Yes, he does. Although we've got to be careful these days. 
CHARLES 


Of course, it’s none of my business, but I wonder why he 


didn’t go to his own bank. 
ROGER 


Well, I guess that was my fault, Charley. I sort of talked him 
into it. I’ve been selling him on the personal service of small 
banks. BURTON 

He's also a director of the Pacific Investors Trust. But still, 
Charles has put his finger on something. No matter how per 
suasive you were, Roger, why should Eaton come around to 
us? ROGER 

Because he likes us. He told me he liked you, too, very 
much, Tony. (He laughs lightly) But then why shouldn't 
he? I like you too, Tony. That's why the Stuyvesant Bank 
is a great bank. Everybody likes Tony. 

CHARLES 

I'd love Tony if he’d lend me three hundred thousand 

dollars. That’s the way it is. Love and money 


(They all smile again, then surton becomes business-like.) 
BURTON 


He’s putting up enough. There’s only one security I ques- 
tion. It’s an unlisted company from Clyde, Massachusetts—the 
Nickerson Cordage Company—a block of five thousand 


shares at twenty dollars a share. 
ROGER 


I think you're right, Tony, that should be looked into. 
BURTON 


That’s why I'm asking you to run up there, Charley, since 
you once lived there and know the background. Look things 
over. Talk to people. How are you planning to go? Take the 


midnight? CHARLES 


No. I thought I'd take a plane to Boston tomorrow morn- 
ing—and then a train to Clyde— (He breaks off suddenly) 
Tony, is there any rush about this? 


(rocER looks at him quickly. A moment's pause.) 
BURTON 


How do you mean, Charles? 
CHARLES 


I mean, is there any reason I should go tomorrow? Would 
a week or so from now make any difference? 
ROGER (Quickly) 
Well, it’s certainly not too good to keep a man like Godfrey 
Eaton waiting. 


(cHarLes turns and faces him. They eye cach other.) 
CHARLES 


Why not? I imagine to a man like Eaton a few days 
wouldn't matter. ROGER 


I sort of had the feeling—well, that this ought to be final- 


ized right now. Don’t you think so, Tony? 
BURTON 


Have you any especial objections to going tomorrow, 
Charles? 


(A moment's pause. nocER watches him. CHARLES throws it off.) 
CHARLES 


No. Of course not. It would be better now. 
(roceR is obviously relieved.) 


BURTON 

Stay as long as you like and see if you can get some figures. 
As a matter of fact, I envy you getting away for a while. 
You're looking a little tired, Charles. 


ROGER 
(Putting his hand on cartes’ shoulder) 
I noticed that myself. You are looking a little tired, feller. 
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CHARLES (Laughing) 
Wouldn’t you like to come along with me, Roger? Why 


don’t you all come? 
BURTON (Rising) 


I wish I could, for one. But I’m the representative daddy. 


Well, I see we're open. 
CHARLES 


Roger ... (CHARLES and ROGER cross to their desks.) 
BURTON 


Miss Dingle! 
(BURTON turns back to his desk. Waiting for CHARLES 
is MALCOLM BRYANT, a man of about fifty-two, whom we 


have previously seen enter the bank.) 
MALCOLM 


Well, if it isn’t Charley Gray. 
cHaries (Puzzled) 


Good morning .. . 
MALCOLM 


Charley, don’t you remember me? 
CHARLES (Groping) 
Why, yes, of course—I— 
MALCOLM 
Come on, I could tell you anywhere, Charley. The child is 


father of the man. CHARLES 


I just can’t . . . Was it in the war? 
MALCOLM 


Longer ago than that. Over twenty years. My God, Charley, 
I'm Malcolm Bryant. 
CHARLES (Staring at him) 
Good Lord—Malcolm Bryant. I should have known you 
right away. Sit down, Malcolm. Good Lord, isn’t that odd—we 


were just talking about Clyde. How are you, Malcolm? 
MALCOLM 


1 dropped in to cash a government check and the cashier 
asked me if I knew anyone in the bank who could identify 
me, and I came in here to look around and there, by God, 
was you. CHARLES 

(He takes the check, initials it, and hands it to yor) 
Joe, cash it, will you please? 
(jor takes the check and goes out.) 
MALCOLM (Looking around) 
So here’s where you've ended up! What are you, Charley, 


a vice-president? 
cHaRLes (Uncomfortable) 


Well, no, I’m an assistant vice-president at the moment. 
MALCOLM 
How’s Jessica? CHARLES 


Jessica? Oh—I don’t know. I haven't seen her for a long 


time. MALCOLM 


What? Didno’t you marry Jessica Lovell? 
CHARLES 





No. MALCOLM 


You didn’t? Why didn’t you? What happened? 
CHARLES 


Well, it’s a long story, Malcolm . . . 
MALCOLM 


But, my God, you and Jessica were head over heels in love 


with each other .. . 
cHARLES (Uncomfortable) 
Look, Malcolm, this isn’t really the time or place . . 
MALCOLM 


> 
Was it her father? qussene 


Partially her father . . . Lots of things happened that year 


in Clyde, you know, Malcolm. 
MALCOLM 


I'll never forget those few months I spent in Clyde. A ghost 
town. A vital sort of ghost town. You've seen my book on 


Clyde, haven’t you? CHARLES 


No, I never saw it. 
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MALCOLM 
You didn’t? It’s the best thing the foundation ever got out. 


Here, wait a minute... (He bends down and opens his 
brief case. cHARLEs looks around uncomfortably. nocER is try- 
ing to hear what is going on. MALCOLM straightens up, a book 
in his hand) I'm off on a trip and I usually take three or four 
copies along. It has an outline of my methods of research. 


Here, have one. 


Why, thanks, Malcolm. 


MALCOLM 


Yankee Persepolis—that’s what I call Clyde—Persepolis. 
CHARLES 


CHARLES 


Why Persepolis? osenoeess 


Where the Persians worshipped memories. I stopped off in 
Persia in thirty-five on my way to India. I was going there 
to study some dog worshippers. (Miss MARBLE, overhearing 
him, gives a start) Not for you, you wouldn't like it. (He 
puts his hand on cuar.es’ arm) Wonderful to see you, Charley. 
I wish I knew everything that has happened to you since I 


used to know you. CHARLES 


That's a pretty tall order. Anyway I don’t see why you'd 


want to know. MALCOLM 


Because I’m an anthropologist. Besides, I always liked you, 


Charley. And I’m interested in people academically. 
CHARLES 


Yes, people always were rather like guinea pigs to you. But 


I don’t mind. MALCOLM 
I know you don’t. That’s why I always liked you. You've 


got a damn tough mind, Charley. When did you leave Clyde? 


CHARLES 
Oh, shortly after my father died. 
MALCOLM 
Then what? cuanans 
Well, I'd been working in Boston . . . 
MALCOLM 
I know. What'd you do then? 
CHARLES 


Well, I met a man who asked me to look him up in New 
York. I did. I got a job here in the Stuyvesant, and I did well 
enough to hold it through the depression. I married a girl 


who worked downtown in a law office. 
MALCOLM 


That’s right. That’s your pattern. Children? 
CHARLES 


Two. And we bought a house in the suburbs. 


ANTHONY BURTON: Have you any especial objection to 
going tomorrow, Charles? 
(Bartlett Robinson, Henry Fonda, Frank Conroy) 





























































MALCOLM 


I know—Greenwich. cunesane 


No. MALCOLM 

No? CHARLES 

Sycamore Park. It’s not far from Greenwich though. And 
as a matter of fact I’m still paying for it. And right now 
there’s a vice-president vacancy and it rests between me and 
that guy sitting behind me trying to hear what we're saying 
and he’s got a tough mind, too. There! Does that answer 


everything? (matcoim laughs and cHaARLEs smiles.) 
MALCOLM 


Do you love your wife? 
CHARLES 


I thought you'd ask that, and the answer is yes. I love my 


wife. I love my home and my children. 
MALCOLM 


I thought you would. You're essentially a monogamous 
type. (jor has approached the desk. cuartes looks up with 


relief and takes the money.) 
JOE 


Here you are, Mr. Gray. 
CHARLES 


Thanks, Joe. (He hands the money to MALcoLM) Here is 
your wampum. You'd better count it. 
MALCOLM (Putting it down on caries’ desk) 

It has less intrinsic value than shell money. It’s symbolism. 
Well, I'd better get going. I’m on my way to New Guinea. 
CHARLES 

New Guinea? MALCOLM 
Yeah, for the Pacific Investigation Institute. They had to 
have an anthropologist. Walter Sykes was going—you know, 


Sykes at the Peabody who did that work on the Micronesians? 
CHARLES 


Well, I... MALCOLM (Surprised) 
Don’t know him? CHARLES 


I'm afraid not. ieee Rhainiat 

Really? I thought everyone knew him. Anyway, his kidneys 
gave out last week and so they went around to the Birch 
Foundation and the Birch found me. I’m not especially inter- 
ested in going. The only thing that will be interesting is the 


circumcision rite. CHARLES 


My God, do they let strangers see th sys like that? 


MALCOLM 
It all depends on how you handle the head man. And head 
men are all about alike. You must have one here. 
MALCOLM BRYANT: I stopped off in Persia in thirty-five 
on my way to India. 


(Robert Ross, Madeleine King, Henry Fonda) 


CHARLES 

Yes—yes, we have . . . You know, Malcolm . . . (He looks 
around and drops his voice) \'ve never told this to anyone 
but—a year or two after you left Clyde I tried to look you up 
in New York. 


You did? cartes (Nodding) 

But you weren't here. I was still sort of upset about every- 
thing at that time. I thought you might take me on one of 
those trips of yours. You'd offered to take me on that one to 
Afghanistan, you know. 


MALCOLM 


MALCOLM 


My God, I'd have taken you. That would have been funny. 
CHARLES 


Yes, it would have been. Well, you get a lot of queer 


ideas when you're that age. 
MALCOLM 


Yes, sir, I'd have taken you. And if I had you wouldn't be 
sitting here in this—whatever it is. It takes a lot of guts to be 
your type these days. Well, got to get going to New Guinea. 

(He holds out his hand) 

Good-bye, good luck, Charley. I'll look you up when I get 

back. CHARLES 


Good-bye, Malcolm. Give my love to the head man. 
MALCOLM 


Give mine to yours. So long. 

(He starts out, notices MR. BURTON, and giving CHARLES 
a glance points at him surreptitiously. CHARLES grins and 
nods. MALCOLM turns and goes out of the bank.) 

(Slowly cares sits down. He is very thoughtful. He 
looks up and sees rockR watching him. rocer looks 
away quickly. Suddenly cuaries begins to think of 
something. A thoughtful frown comes to his brow. miss 


MARBLE approaches his desk.) 
MISS MARBLE 


Ready for me, Mr. Gray? (cHARLES comes 10 a decision.) 
CHARLES 


Just a minute. (He rises and goes to Burton's desk. BURTON 


looks up) Mr. Burton, could I speak to you for a moment? 
BURTON 


Yes, of course, Charley. 
CHARLES 


I was just wondering. Was it your idea that I go up to 


> 
Clyde on this matter a 


Well, I see what you mean, Charley. Roger did bring in 
this Mr. Eaton. 1 suppose it’s his responsibility—but he doesn’t 
know Clyde and... 


CHARLES 


What I wondered is—-was it your idea that I go? 
BURTON 


Well, no, Charley. Now that you mention it, Roger sug- 
gested it. You know Clyde—and he thought you were look- 
ing a little tired—and thought it wouldn't hurt any for you 


to get away from the bank for a day or two. 
CHARLES 


I see. Thank you. (He starts to turn away, stops, and turns 
back) Er—one other thing--er--Nancy suggested asking you 
whether—whether you and Mrs. Burton would like to come 


and have dinner wtih us Friday night. 
BURTON 


Friday night? Why, yes, Charley, we'd like to very much. 
CHARLES 


Good. Nancy will call Mrs. Burton. 
(He nods briskly and starts back to his desk, rocen’s 
eyes following him.) 
BLACKOUT 
(In the darkness we hear the ringing of a telephone. 
The lights go up on a telephone, right. si is there, 
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reading his magazine. He is also eating an apple. He 
answers the phone.) : 


ILL 
Hello?—-Yes—Okay . . . Hello? 
(The lights go up on the telephone booth, left. cHarces 


ts at the phone. He is in a hurry.) 
CHARLES 


Hello, Bill. Is your mother there? 
BILL (Looking at the magazine) 


She’s taking a bath. You're going to the club tonight. 
CHARLES 


I know. I want you to give her a message. 
BILL 

Anything you say. CHARLES 
Tell her I’m not going to be able to get home. I've got some 
business I’ve got to attend to and I'll have to go straight to 
the club. BILL (Indifferently) 

Anything you say. eenemnee 
I may not be there until just time to take her home. 


BILL (Reading his magazine) 
Um-buh. eaeabe ; 


Bill . . BILL 


Um-huh. 


Bill! BILL (Coming alive) 
What? CHARLES 


Are you listening to me? 


cHARLEs (Sharply) 


BILL 
CHARLES 


All right. Tell her I won’t have time to dress—so the shock 
won't be too great. BILL 


Of course I am. 


Okay. Dad? CHARLES 
Yes, Bill? BILL 
Dad, you believe there’s a God, don’t you? 


CHARLES (Confused) 
Why—yes—sure, Bill .. . 
BILL 


Then if there’s a God there must be an after-life, too. 
CHARLES 


Yeah—I guess so, Bill—Now I’ve got to catch my... 
BILL 


Then if there’s an after-life—well—when someone dies— 
he doesn’t just—go into nothing, does he? I mean, he must 
be somewhere. CHARLES 

I guess that’s right, Bill. If you're interested in the subject 
we'll discuss it when . . 


BILL (Dispirited) 
Okay, Dad. Skip it. 


(CHARLES 1s torn between running for his train and the 
feeling that this may be an important moment in BILL’s 
life. He hesitates.) cyames 


Look, son, these are very important matters. | don’t want to 
seem ... (He hesitates) Was there something especially 


that’s disturbing you, Bill? || 


Well, I was just thinking this afternoon about your father— 
and I got to feeling sorry for him. 
Puzzled 
My father? casa tamaes ) 
Yeah—that is, if he died—and if there is an after-life—I 


was thinking how terrible he must be feeling right now. 


CHARLES 
Why? BILL 


Because he never gave you that boat he promised you. 
Now, look, Bill! CHARLES (Shouting) 


BILL (Grinning) 


You don’t want to get yourself in that spot, Dad. 
CHARLES 
All right, cut it out! Now you give your mother that 


message, see? 
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BILL (Looking at the magazine) 
And Dad—I found a beauty in a magazine. A second-hand 


Lightning, only eight hundred and fifty dollars. 
CHARLES 
Bill! 


BILL (Swiftly) 
I'll leave it propped up on the table for you so you can see 
when you get some from the club tonight. Okay, Dad? 
CHARLES ( Wearily) 
All right, Bill, all right. You see you're in bed before we 
get home, too. BILL 


Oh, sure. "Bye, Dad. 
"Bye, Bill. 


CHARLES 
BLACKOUT 


ACT ONE 
Scene IIl 


The same as Scene 1. That night. 

In the darkness, we see the flicker of a portable television 
set and hear the sound of a horror picture—with appropriate 
gruesome organ accompaniment. BILL and EVELYN, in their 


night clothes, st watching it. There is no other light in the 


room. FIRST MAN 


Now you lay there quiet and ain’t nobody gonna hurt you. 
SECOND MAN 


Ah, give her the woiks, Spikey. You gettin’ chicken? 
FIRST MAN 


Who's gettin’ chicken? Put that ice pick away. 
SECOND MAN 


Look out, she’s gettin’ the gag loose. 
FIRST MAN 


You didn’t tie it tight enough. If she screams now... 


(Suddenly there is a piercing woman's scream.) 
FIRST MAN 


Stop, you goon Put that hammer down. 


(There 1s a pounding on the door. Men's voices shout.) 
FIRST COP 


: — 
Open up, there SECOND COP 


Open in the name of the law! 
(Loud pounding, a scream, a pistol shot, a groan and 
as the organ music swells, frightening!y, the headlights 
of an automobile can be seen through the window. 
Quickly BILL jumps into action, EVELYN doing the same. 
They switch off the television set and we hear them 
scrambling out of the room, lugging the set with them. 
After a moment, NANCY and CHARLES can be heard com- 
ing into the house.) 
NANCY (Offstage) 
Look out for the furniture. 
CHARLES (Offstage) 
1 thought they were going to wax the floor. 


NANCY (Entering) 
Tomorrow, he says. (CHARLES turns on the lights as he fol- 


lows Nancy in) I thought I heard—I'll take a look. (NANcyY 


exits in the direction the children have gone.) 


(The light that crartes Aas turned on reveals BiLL’s 
magazine propped up on the table, and on the chair 
beside it rests a large square of cardboard upon which 
BILL Aas printed in large letters the word,“BOAT” and 
drawn an arrow pointing toward the magazine. CHARLES 
stops and grins when he sees it. He takes off his coat 
and throws it over the chair. He picks up the magazine, 
looks at the advertisement sit has mentioned, and 
tears it out. As he puts it into his pocket he discovers the 
copy Of MALCOLM BRYANT’s book that is also there. He 
takes the book out, glances at 1, and tosses it onto the 
table. NANCY enters.) 


Sound asleep. They're really very good, Charles. 





CHARLES ‘( Sitting) 
Um-hum. NANCY 


Tired? CHARLES 
Uh-huh. Not sleepy, though 


NANCY 
I suppose we ought to go right up. We've got to go to the 


airport in the morning. Do you want a glass of milk first? 
CHARLES 


Before we go to the airport or before we go up? 
NANCY 


Before we go up, silly. 
CHARLES 


No. Oh, these parties. Did you have a good time, Nancy? 


(NANCY sits on the sofa by him.) 
NANCY 


Well, yes, in a sort of long-term way. 
CHARLES 


What do you mean, long-term way? 
wancy (Kicking off her shoes) 
You know. It's what I've told you before. I like feeling we 
belong somewhere. It’s what I’ve always wanted. 


(She leans back in his arms.) 
CHARLES 


Well, so do I. I guess everyone does. 
NANCY 


It isn’t the same for a man. He always belongs much more 
than a woman, up to a certain point. A woman just has to tag 


along. It’s nice, when she likes tagging. 
CHARLES 


Well, I’m glad you like it—byt I don’t see why. 
NANCY 


I'll tell you why. Because I’m married to a damn nice man. 
(They kiss.) 


Sorry I was late tonight. I had to go out and wet-nurse the 
Whitakers. They want to buy a ranch in Arizona for a hun- 


CHARLES 


dred thousand dollars but they haven't anything to sell that 


shows a loss. They're all upset about it. 
NANCY 
Poor things. Did you put that two hundred dollars in the 


; . ? 
housekeeping account! CHARLES 


Yes. What's that got to do with it? 
NANCY 


I just wondered. cHaries (Casually) 


Oh, by the way, the Burtons are coming to dinner Friday 
night. (NANCY straightens up as though jerked by wires.) 


NANCY 
Charley! 


CHARLES (Grinnin 
Um-hum. : 8) 


NANCY 
Now start at the beginning and tell me everything. Exactly 
how did it happen? Don’t leave anything out. 
cHar.es (Laughing) 
Well, Tony and Roger and I were talking about this Clyde 
business. Roger was pressing it all sort of hard—and well, then 


another fellow came in to see me—Malcolm Bryant .. . 
NANCY 


Never mind about Malcolm Bryant. 
CHARLES 


Well, it was something he said got me thinking—something 
about knowing how to handle the head man. He's going to 


New Guinea and... ssancy 


Never mind about New Guinea. 
CHARLES 


Anyway, it suddenly occurred to me—why was | being 
sent to Clyde? It was Roger's deal. So I asked Tony whose 


idea it was for me to go... 


Nancy (Furious) 
And it was Roger's! 
CHARLES (Nodding) 


That's right. 
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NANCY 
To get you out of the way for a couple of days right now 


; | 
at the crucial moment! — cuarrps 


It kinda looked that way. Of course, Roger said he was 
worried about me. Thought I looked tired and a couple of 


days away from the bank .. . 
P NANCY 


Well, of all the low-down, sneaky . . . You wait until I see 


! 
Molly! CHARLES (Starting up) 


Now don't you dare tell any of this to Molly! 
NANCY 


But it’s contemptible! I'd like to have that Roger Blakesley 


and . . . What did you do? 
CHARLES 


Nothing. What was there to do? 


NANCY 


Didn't you tell Roger what you thought of him? 
CHARLES 


Now what would be the point of that? 
NANCY 


Well, I wish I'd been there! I'd have .. . 


CHARLES 


Oh, no, you wouldn't! You just think you would. 
NANCY 


Well, I loathe—I just utterly loathe Roger Blakesley now! 


And there he was smirking around the club tonight. 
CHARLES 


You know what he said to me? 


NANCY 
at? 
What! CHARLES 


“Charley, I hope we can all be friends no matter what hap- 


pens.” NANCY 
Oh, I hate him—and Molly, too! Incidentally, what were 


you talking to her about tonight? 
CHARLES 


You. She said you always look lovely in those simple little 
dresses you wear. NANCY 

Molly can go—peddle her papers, too! Well, go on. You 
asked Tony to come to dinner. How'd you do it? Tell me 


exactly what you said. 
cHaRLEs (Blankly) 
I said will you come to dinner Friday night. 


NANCY 
And what did he say? 


He said “Yes.” nancy (Irritated) 


But how did he act? Was he pleased, was he excited? 
CHARLES 


CHARLES 


He didn’t fall off his chair or anything. 
NANCY 
Well, how did it come up? 


CHARLES 


I'd gone up to his desk to ask him why I was the one being 


sent to Clyde. nancy (/mpatiently) 


Did he realize that you knew that Roger had suggested 
your going? 
He must have. Why? 


CHARLES 
NANCY 

Tony’s no fool. If he realized that Roger was trying to put 
a fast one over—And I bet you anything he did! That’s won- 
derful. cHARLES (Uncomfortably) 

Look—I didn’t mean to get in any dig at Roger... 

wancy (Radiant) 

Mean it or not, darling, you did! You got in a genuine, 
honest, nasty dig! You were just exactly as contemptible as 
Roger himself! Oh, I'm proud of you! Now, let’s see, does 
Tony like duck, do you know? 

CHARLES 


How the hell should I know if Tony likes duck! 
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NANCY 
Listen, Charley, when you talk to him next see if you can 


steer the conversation around toward food a little. 
CHARLES 


Look, Nancy! Tony Burton is going to eat what we give 

him and like it! Will you please stop planning the menu now? 

(There is a pause. Nancy is cuddled against him. Each 
thinks his own thoughts. After a moment.) 


; . NANCY 
Charley : CHARLES 
What? NANCY 
What will you do if he takes Roger? 
CHARLES 
Let’s not think about it now, Nance. 
NANCY : 
But we are thinking about it! Both of us. What will you do? 
CHARLES 


If they don’t like you well enough to move you up, it’s time 


to get out. Nancy (Bursting out) 


It’s so unfair! After years of work you become specialized, 
you get used to the ways of just one organization, you really 


become too old to start again in a new one. 
CHARLES 


Hey, wait a minute. I’m not so old. 
NANCY 


You've seen plenty of men your age looking for a job. Oh, 
if we'd only done something about investing for ourselves in- 


stead of for other people. 
CHARLES 


You don’t do much of that, you know, Nancy, when you're 
working for a bank. NANCY 
And Bill and Evelyn growing up so fast. 
(A moment's pause. Suddenly nancy clutches him, 
burying her face against him, sobbing softly.) 
Oh, Charley, we didn’t used to be afraid! 


CHARLES 
ss rel 
Don’t Nance, don’t! seanecy 
Now it seems to me we're afraid of everything! 
CHARLES 


Maybe fear’s what makes the world go round. 
Nancy (Looking up at him, trying to smile) 


Not love? I used to hear it was love. 
CHARLES 


Everyone’s afraid of something—afraid of living, dying . . . 
Maybe it’s better than being afraid of losing money. That’s 
the way it is with the boys downtown. Do you know what I 
wish? NANCY 

What? CHARLES 

I wish we weren’t always being pushed around. I'd like for 


once in my life to be able to tell someone to go to hell. 
NANCY 


Darling, you have such expensive tastes. You'd better just 


tell me to go to hell, if you want to, and let it go at that. 
CHARLES 


All right. But it’s not the same thing. 
NANCY 
Anyway I’m awfully glad we're afraid of the same thing. 
It’s healthy to have things in common. I’m awfully glad we're 
in the same boat, darling. (She reaches up and kisses him, then 
gets up) I’m going to get myself a glass of milk—and then 


I'm going up. Sure you won't have one? 
CHARLES 


All right. I will. Thanks. 
(NANCY goes out left. cHARLEs rises slowly, stretches, and 
again notices the book given him by MALCOLM BRYANT. 
He picks it up and starts to read it. Suddenly we see 
that he gets very interested. He reads it intently.) 
Why, the dirty . . . (As he reads, NANCY comes in with two 
glasses of milk) Why, the dirty—! 
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Remember I said a fellow came in to see me today? Mal- 
colm Bryant? He’s an anthropologist. He came to Clyde—oh, 


when I lived there—to make a social survey of some kind. 
NANCY 


(Handing him the glass of milk which he has put aside) 


Don’t you want your milk? 
CHARLES 


(Taking the milk and in a moment setting it 
aside again, untouched) 
Everybody invited him to their houses—told him everything 
) ) & 


in fact were pretty nice to him. 
NANCY 


What do you mean a social survey? 
CHARLES 


Well—it’s a study he made of Clyde—calls it a typical New 
England town—and (He turns to the front of the book and 
reads) he’s written it all out—hasn’t even bothered to dis- 
guise it so you won't know who he’s talking about. Listen to 
this: 

“It will be well to define the very definite social strata of 
this town, as follows: 

There are three distinct social groups, the upper class, the 
middle class and the lower class—but each of these will be 
divided into thirds—so we have the upper-upper, the middle 
upper, and the lower-upper; the same way with the middle 
class—the upper-middle, the middle-middle, and the lower- 
middle; and the same way with the lower class . . .” 

NANCY (Laughing) 


“The upper-lower, the middle-lower and the lower-lower.” 
CHARLES 


Now just get this. “Typical of a lower-upper family are the 


Henry Smiths—father, mother, son and daughter. (He looks 


CHARLES GRAY: He might at least have made me a middle- 


ns (Henry Fonda, Leora Dana) 


i 
i #¢@ 





up at NaNcY) The ancestral motif is as marked in this group 
as it is in the upper-upper. The same importance is attached 
to the preservation of the heirloom and the decoration of the 
grave. Thus on a wall in the Smith home, hanging over the 
patriarchal chair is a jealously guarded primitive oil painting 
of a three-masted sailing vessel captained by the Smiths’ an- 
cestor, Jacob Smith.” 

(He looks at nancy and they both regard the painting 


on the wall. nancy lets out an explosion of laughter.) 
NANCY 


Good Lord, it’s you! The Smith family is your family, 
Charley! CHARLES (Angrily) 

I know damn well it is! And I remember the exact time 
when Malcolm asked about that picture and I remember my 


mother’s taking the pains to explain it to him. 
NANCY 


What else does he say about you? Let’s see—what are you— 


’ ¥ ? 
a middle upper! CHARLES (Grimly) 


A lower-upper. “Like other lower-upper families, they dwell 
on a side .iicet, yet are received on Mason Street.” He says 


Mason Street—that’s Johnson Street, of course. 
NANCY 


That’s where Jessica Lovell lived, isn’t it? 
CHARLES 


That's right. “Mr. Smith”—that’s my father, of course— 
“is a member of the Sibley Club, but is not a member of the 
Fortnightly Reading Club. An intellectual man, whose finan- 
cial status varies with the stock market, he is free to indulge 
his whims because he is not bound by the rigidity of the 
upper-upper class. Therefore, he is able to enjoy his position 
as captain of the Volunteer Fire Department, a pastime which 
seems to afford him great amusement.” It did, too. “His wife, 
Mrs. Smith, was Miss Jones, a physician’s daughter (middle- 
upper). She runs their house in a lower-upper manner— 
(CHARLES winces)—with the aid of one maid (middle-lower) 
coming in daily from outside. The son Tom, a likable—” (He 
begins to mumble something unintelligible) Ah, nuts! 

(He stops, disgusted.) 
NANCY 

Don’t mumble! I didn’t get that. What about the son Tom? 
That's you! 

It’s just too damn silly! 

nal cy (Grabbing the book) 


It’s fascinating. Let me have it. 
8 
CHARLES 


Now, Nancy—Now cut it out, Nancy! 
nancy (Getting the book) 
“The son, Tom, a likable young graduate of Dartmouth.” 
(She laughs) My likable young graduate from Dartmouth. 


CHARLES 
All right, all right. scaneny 


CHARLES 


is received by the upper-upper but is not a member of 
the committee for the Winter Assembly—” (Sympathetically) 
Ohh!—“He is, however, in a position to move by marriage to 


middle-upper, or possibly even upper-upper status!” 
CHARLES 
Come on, Nancy. Give it to me. 


(nancy has sobered down and seems suddenly very 
serious.) NANCY 

No, I want to read it. “He is on friendly terms with the 

daughter of Mr. Johnson (upper-upper), though there is little 

prospect of more than friendship.” (NANCY pauses a moment) 


That would be Jessica Lovell. 
3 CHARLES 
Nancy, don't— 
nancy (She doesn’t look at CHARLES) 


“An upper-upper-class family may be typified by the John- 


sons, who live on Mason Street in one of those fine, Federalist 
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houses. The drawing room was consciously built to house its 
greatest treasure, a magnificent wallpaper from France. They 
call it, with modest humor, “The Wallpaper Room.’ This is 
all a fitting frame for the ritual of Clyde’s upper-upper class. 
Mr. Johnson, the father of the daughter that Tom (lower- 
upper) is on friendly terms with, is a widower, descendant of 
shipowners in the late eighteenth century. Judith, his lovely 
only daughter, is eminently suited to give the family ritual 
an added charm. It would be a matter of marked interest if 
Tom (lower-upper) should ever be able to bridge the gap 
between himself and—” (She stops reading) She must have 
been very beautiful, Jessica Lovell. You did love her a lot, 
didn’t you, Charley? CHARLES 


Yes, I did. But that was twenty years ago. 
NANCY 


I know. CHARLES 


As far as I'm concerned, Jessica Lovell could be dead. 
NANCY 
Oh, no. She’s always been terribly alive for you. 


. N CHARLES 
I hat s nonsense, ancy. NANCY 


She did something to you. I don’t know what. But she hurt 
you. CHARLES 

Of course she did, at the time. But it wasn't only Jessica. 
There were a lot of other things too .. . 

nancy (Suddenly) 

Oh, Charley, when you go up there to Clyde tomorrow— 
why don’t you try to find out—find out what happened to 
you—get Jessica Lovell and Clyde out of your system once 
and for all. CHARLES 
All right, Nancy. Let’s skip it now. 

Nancy (With a sigh) 
All right. (She rises) Well, I'm going up. What are you 


going to do? Sit up and worry about the bank? 
CHARLES 


No, I'm not. But I'm still not sleepy. I think I'll read awhile. 
(He picks up Yankee Persepolis.) 
NANCY 


Because if you're going to worry we might as well do it 


together. CHARLES 


I'm pretty well worried out tonight, Nancy. I'll just read. 
NANCY 
Don’t be too long, will you? I won't be able to sleep till you 
come up. CHARLES 
I won't. NANCY 
(She hesitates a moment, then goes back to CHARLES.) 


Charley, are you sorry you married me? 


CHARLES 
Nancy, don’t be. . . ini 


Are you sorry we had the children? 
CHARLES 


NANCY 
Are you sorry you didn’t marry .. . 
CHARLES 
Listen, Nancy. I love you, I love the children, now stop it. 
(Slight pause.) NANCY 


I'm going to miss you while you’re gone. 
CHARLES 
I'll miss you. (NANcy picks up her shoes and starts out 


again) Oh, hell, wait a minute. I'll go up, too. I’ve got to get 
that plane in the morning. (He picks up the book again) That 
son-of-a-bitch. NANCY 


Of course not. 


Who? CHARLES 
Malcolm Bryant. He raight at least have made me a middle- 
upper.(He drops the book into the wastebasket and both of 
them go off.) 
Curtain 
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ACT TWO 


A day coach. It is an antiquated affair and it rocks and 
rumbles on the roadbed. It is rather chilly. It is late afternoon. 

CHARLES GRAY sits in one of the seats looking out of the win- 
dow, rapt in sober, nostalgic contemplation of what he sees. 
He has on his hat and topcoat, the collar turned up. 


After a moment, the conductor comes by. 
CONDUCTOR 


Tickets, please. ‘ 
CHARLES (Startled) 


Oh—yes. (He fumbles through his pockets and produces his 
ticket. As the conpuctor tears it, cHARLES looks ‘out of the 


window) Isn't that Whiting’s Creek out there? 
CONDUCTOR 
Yes, sir. Whiting’s Creek. 
CHARLES 
It seems to me there used to be a—sort of little waterfall 


near here. CONDUCTOR 
Waterfall? (He is puzzled. Then—) Yes. Yes, there used 
to be a waterfall around here somewhere. But that was years 
ago. CHARLES 
Ah. CONDUCTOR 
They changed the creek to run around another way for 
some reason and that cut off the waterfall. (jacKrE MASON, a 
man of about cHaRLEs’ age, has entered and taken the seat in 
front of cHarLEes. The conpuctor passes on to him) Tickets, 
please. Oh, yes, I got yours. 
(The conpuctor goes off. cHartes looks up casually, 
then looks back out the window, then suddenly turns 
again and looks at the back of the head before him. He 
frowns, and leaning forward peers over the shoulder of 
the man before him. jackie, feeling his stare, slowly 
turns around to face him.) 
cHares (His face lighting up) 
Jackie Mason! (jackie hesitates a bare moment, then starts 
scrambling to his feet.) 
JACKIE 
Charley Gray! 
cuarLes (With a broad grin) 
Jackie Mason! I knew it was you from the back of your 


head! (They shake hands excitedly.) 


JACKIE 
Charley Gray! I can’t believe it! Well, if it isn’t Charley 
Gray! CHARLES 
I was just sitting there looking out at Whiting’s Creek and 
I looked up and I recognized you from the back of your head! 


(They continue to pump each other's hands.) 
JACKIE 


Well, what do you know! What are you doing here? 
CHARLES 


Just going to Clyde on business. Here, let’s switch this 
around. JACKIE 

I've been in the smoker! Well, what do you know! (They 
pull one seat around so that they can sit facing each other. 
They sit) Charlie Gray! (He slaps cuiaries’ knee) You don’t 


look a day older, Charley! 
CHARLES 


You're looking fine, too, Jackie. Over twenty years . . . 
JACKIE 


I was just saying to Mother the other day—it still seems 
funny not to be able to go out in the back yard and yell for 
Charley to come over. Mother had a letter from your mother 


awhile back. Told us all about you. Married. Two kids. 
CHARLES 


That’s right. 


JACKIE 
President of the Stuyvesant Bank. 
° CHARLES 
I’m not the president, Jackie. In fact, I’m trying hard, at 
the moment, to become one of five vice-presidents. 
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JACKIE 
You stick to it, Charley. You'll get there. You've got suc- 
cess written all over you. 


: CHARLES 
Have I: JACKIE 


You sure have. Some difference! (He laughs) Remember in 
high school you used to say you didn’t give a damn about 
getting on? Working, making moucy, meeting the right peo- 
ple? (He laughs again) Why, I remember you said once you 
wouldn’t walk across the street to meet John D. Rockefeller. 


CHARLES 
Did I? JACKIE 


You sure did! Thought that was all nonsense. Oh, well, kid 
stuff! I guess you've met a lot of the right people now, all 
right. cuar.es (Depressed) 

Yes, I suppose I have. (Snapping out of it) Well, how about 
you, Jackie? What have you been doing? Still at Wright- 
Sherwin? JACKIE 
Still there. In the accounting department. 


CHARLES 

Good. JACKIE 

Oh, it’s nothing much—not like you, Charley. 
CHARLES 

What do you do? yacrn (Shyly) 

Well, matter of fact, I've been made the head of it. 
CHARLES 

No kidding! Well, you've certainly got where you wanted 


to get, Jackie. JACKIE 

Oh, I haven’t done anything except in a small-town way. 
CHARLES 

I think you've done a helluva lot. Not married though? 

JACKIE 


CHARLES 
Well, don’t give up, Jackie. 
(A moment's pause. They look at each other and smile.) 
JACKIE (Slapping cuaries’ knee again) 
Charley Gray! CHARLES 
That's me. JACKIE 


No—no— 


You don’t look a day older, Charley. 
CHARLES 


You look fine, too, Jackie. 
JACKIE 
How long you going to be in Clyde? 
CHARLES 
JACKIE 
Be taking this train back to Boston? 
CHARLES 
Yes. JACKIE 


Good. I'll see you. I’ve been having to go up to Boston all 
this week. 


Just a day or two. 


CHARLES 

Oh, by the way, the reason I'm here is to find out about 
the Nickerson Cordage Company. What do you know about 
it? JACKIE 


Pretty sound, as far as I know. 
CHARLES 


JACKIE 


I can’t get over it. It’s a small world. 
CHARLES 
JACKIE 


You know, I’ve been in New York a couple of times. Went 
past your bank once. 


I'm glad to hear it. 


It sure is. 


CHARLES 


Why didn’t you come in? 
JACKIE 
Well, I don’t know. Didn’t know for sure you'd be there. 


Pete MacDonald was with me. Boy, we sure had a time. We 
took New York apart. 
CHARLES (Grinning) 


Yeah? 
JACKIE 


Yeah. Oh, we didn’t really take it apart. We got awful 
drunk, though. 
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CHARLES 
Well, that’s the way it goes. (Looking out the window) 
My God, it all looks familiar. That's Brainard’s Crossing, isn’t 


eid yackie (Glancing out) 
Yup. 


CHARLES 


Won't be long before we're in the tunnel now. 
JACKIE 


Nope. (A moment's pause. jackie stirs uneasily) Charley ... 
atx CHARLES 
Yes? 


JACKIE 
I well, I ° (He stops.) 
CHARLES 
What's on your mind, Jackie? 
JACKIE 


Well—(He clears his throat) It’s about Jessica Lovell. 
CHARLES 


Oh, yes. | was going to ask you about her. How is Jessica? 
JACKIE 


Oh, she’s very well. Very well and busy. She has the same 


interest in things, but then you know Jessica. 
CHARLES 
Well, I don't know her now. It’s been a long time. 
JACKIE 
I don’t want to bring up any painful memories. 
CHARLES 


Painful memories? (He laughs) Don’t call them that, Jackie! 
They're too old. I'm glad to hear she’s well and happy. She 


never married though, did she? 
JACKIE 
No—no, she didn't, Charley 


CHARLES 
Her father? JACKIE 


No, I don’t think it was entirely that. (Slight pause) 1 think 


she always hoped that . (He points to CHARLES.) 


CHARLES 


Oh, nonsense! She knew I'd married, didn’t she? 
JACKIE 


Yes. Jessica’s a wonderful girl. She always wanted you to be 
happy. Sne’s always wanted to hear about you. You see, 
Jessica had to talk to someone and I suppose I was elected. 
Just because you and I were such close friends. She still talks 


about you a lot. CHARLES 


Oh, come now! Maybe for a year or two after I left .. 
JACKIE 


I wish you never had left, Charley. Of course I suppose you 
had to—with your father and all—it was pretty awful, the 


whole damn thing. CHARLES 


My God, Jackie, it’s all been over for years. 
JACKIE 


But you know—there’s something about women--I think 
that women stay in love longer than men—once they fall in 
love.—I think you ought to call on Jessica while you're here, 
Charley. CHARLES 

Oh, no, I couldn't, Jackie —Here comes the tunnel. 


BLACKOUT 
(In the darkness we hear:) 
CONDUCTOR'’S VOICE 


Clyde! Clyde! Kindly leave no articles in the car. Clyde! 
Station Clyde! JACKIE'S VOICE 


I hope you'll see her, Charley. Of course none of it was your 
fault. Nobody blames you at all. Just remember how she used 
to be. Sort of sad, you know, although she didn’t show it 
much. So lonely until you came along. She’s told me every- 


thing. She'll know you're here, Charley. (The noise of the 
train fades out, but the voices continue.) 


CHARLES’ VO!CE 
My God, Jackie—you talk as if . . . Don't you realize this 
has been all over and done with for years? Look—I don’t 


want to even think about it any more. That damned wallpaper 
room—I'll never forget the first time I saw it—the first time 


0 


she took me home with her. We had to sneak into the house 
so we wouldn't wake the old man—I bumped into the damned 


furniture . . . (The lights have come up on:) 


(THe Watriparer Room, and as we hear CHARLES’ 
voice describing the scene we have seen CHARLES and 
JESSICA entering in the semi-darkness and CHaRLes bump- 
ing into the furniture. jessica turns at the sound.) 


jessica (In a whisper) 


Did you t / 
id you bump yourself CHARLES 


Ran into something very solid 
JESSICA 
Stand still until I turn on the lights. We mustn’t wake 


Father. CHARLES 


Don't you think it’s too late for me to come in? 
JESSICA 
Of course if you don’t want to... 


CHARLES 
I do want to, Jessica . . . 


JESSICA 
Well, then. 


(She turns on the lamp and suddenly the lights come 
up fully. JessICA LOVELL, about twenty-one, straightens 
up and smiles at caries, who is about twenty-four. He 


is rather stiff and embarrassed.) 
: CHARLES 
Good Lord! JESSICA 


We call this the “Wallpaper Room.” I can’t imagine why, 
can you? CHARLES 
Good Lord! That’s certainly a lot of wallpaper. 
yessica (Laughing) 
Oh, you get used to it. You know, it’s really queer that 
you've nevet been in this house before. 
CHARLES 
There’re a lot of houses in Clyde I’ve never been in. 
JESSICA 


I mean it’s queer now. Would you like some cold root beer? 
CHARLES 
Not very much. Would you? 


JESSICA 
Not very much. (They both laugh and sit) In fact, it’s 


CHARLES GRAY: Jackie Mason! I knew it was you from the 
back of your head! 


(Phil Arthur, Henry Fonda, James MacDonald) 
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rather queer we've hardly seen each other before. Both of us 
living in Clyde all our lives. 
CHARLES 
You've been away so much. 
JESSICA 
Yes, that’s right. I've been away so much. Ever since I was 
fourteen, Father’s taken me to Maine for the summers. And 
then at school at Westover and then Vassar. Were you ever 


at Vassar, Charley? 


CHARLES 
No, I went to Dartmouth. 
JESSICA 
No, I mean—oh, you know what I mean . . . But now I'm 
really back in Clyde. CHARLES 
I'm glad. JESSICA 


Are you? Oh, I wish I'd gone to school here—with all 
those people you know so well—then I wouldn't feel so far 
away and I wouldn’t have worn this damn dress tonight. 
Why didn’t you tell me it wasn’t right for the movies? 


CHARLES 
I thought you looked lovely. 
JESSICA 
I felt—awful. (Pause) Jackie Mason séems like a nice boy. 
He is. (Pause.) JESSICA 
Charley? CHARLES 
What? JESSICA 


Why are we so formal in here? Is it the room? We've sud- 


denly become ... (She stops.) 
CHARLES 
It must be the room, yes. You've suddenly become the 


mysterious and unattainable Jessica Lovell again. 
JESSICA 
I’m exactly the same Jessica Lovell I have been all along. No 


more mysterious and no more unattainable than before. 
CHARLES 
It must be me. JESSICA 


It must be. (Suddenly he looks at her, their eyes meet. 
yEssica senses something) Oh! (Suddenly cnarves takes her 
into his arms and kisses her. He lets her go) Your necktie’s 
crooked, Charley. It’s been such a late spring, hasn’t it? You 
sure you wouldn’t like some cold root beer? (Suddenly 
cHaRLEs takes her into his arms again. This time her arms go 
around his neck and she returns his kiss warmly) Oh, darling, 
darling .. . CHARLES 

I love you, Jessica... 


ESSICA 

Oh, yes, yes, 1 love you so much, Charley . . . 
CHARLES 

I've wanted to tell you... 
JESSICA 

I know—it’s been awful—why didn’t you? 
CHARLES 

I was scared... JESSICA 


So was I—scared you would—scared you wouldn't... 
(They kiss) Oh, darling, what are we going to do? 
CHARLES 


I don’t know—but right at this moment I don’t care. 
JESSICA 

Everybody's going to find out. 
CHARLES 

I suppose so. (They kiss.) 
JESSICA 


When did you first know, Charley? 
CHARLES 


That day you twisted your ankle. 
JESSICA 


I thought that was when. 
CHARLES 


I wanted to say something then... 
JESSICA ; 

I know. I thought you were going to. 
CHARLES 

I was scared. (They hess.) 
JESSICA 


Oh, Charley, if we had only ... 


RL 
Only what? re 
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Nothing. — 
CHARLES (Thoughtfully) 
If we had only—met somewhere else, you mean, instead of 
in Clyde? JESSICA 
No, Charles! CHARLES 


So people would think that 1... 
jessica (Quickly) 
Do you think I care what people think? 
CHARLES 
I suppose if I lived here on Johnson Street—everything 


would be all right. JESSICA 
Don’t say that, Charley! 
CHARLES 
And your father—he won't like it at all, will he? 
JESSICA 


He won't mind so much—honestly he won't—if he gets to 
know about it—gradually—and not all at once. (She sees 
HARLES frown and goes on hurriedly) 1 mean—if he could 
just see something of you—for awhile—without knowing 


that... CHARLES 


That his daughter’s in love with a boy from Spruce Street? 
JESSICA 
Charley! Nothing in the world matters but you! Nothing! 


(She clings to him. cuar.ey kisses her. After a moment 


we hear:) LOVELL’s voice (Offstage) 


Jessica! Is that you? (jessica starts away, nervously.) 


Z JESSICA 
Oh! Yes, Father. LOVELL 


Ah, good! We'll be right in. 
yessica (Nervously) 
I thought he would be in bed. (mr. Lovett and MALCOLM 
BRYANT, Mow about thirty-four, enter.) 


LOVELL 
And this is the wallpaper I was telling you about. (To 
yessica) I didn’t hear you come in. I saw the light and .. . 
(He sees cHartes) Oh! Well, well, I didn’t know we had 


company. JESSICA 


You know Charles Gray, don’t you, Father? 
LOVELL 
Of course I know Charles Gray, Jessica—or of Charles 


Gray. Where on earth did you find him? Not that I'm not 
very glad that you did find him. (He shakes hands with 
cHarLEs) How do you do, Charles? 
CHARLES 
How do you do, sir? povery, 
Jessie, this is Mr. Malcolm Bryant. (To matcotm) My 
daughter, Jessica. JESSICA 


How do you do? MALCOLM 


I've been wanting to meet you, Miss Lovell. I’ve seen you 
around town a couple of times. 


Mr. Bryant has just returned from studying the head 
hunters in Borneo and now he is making a social survey of 
Clyde. JESSICA 

I imagine you'll find some remarkable specimens in Clyde. 
This is Mr. Gray, Mr. Bryant. 

MALCOLM 
I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Gray. Do you live here in Clyde? 
CHARLES 
Yes, I live here. On Spruce Street. 
LOVELL 

That was not a happy remark of mine when I asked where 

Jessica found you. I’m delighted to have a Gray in the house. 
MALCOLM 

I'm still trying to orient myself. It’s a little hard to get the 
general structure here, but, my God, it’s a wonderful town 
—a beautiful, static, organized community. Let’s see, your 
first name is Charles, isn’t it? 

CHARLES 


That’s right. 


MALCOLM 
Why don’t we get on a firstname basis? I’m Malcolm, 
you're Charley, you're Jessic. Now let me get this straight. 
You're a college man, aren't you, Charley ? 
CHARLES 
How did you know? Sa 
Because it’s my business to know social groups. Look at 


Jessica. She has Smith written all over her. 
JESSICA 


; ; ; 
Vassar, please aeancne ot 


Same pattern. Is your tather a college man, Charley? 
LOVELL 
Charles’ father was at Harvard with me tor a short ume 
mul he lett us after Freshman midyears. Let's see, you went 
remember, Charles, 
CHARLES 
MALCOLM 


o Dartmouth, u 
Yes, Nats rignt, sir 


Now why was that HARLES 


My aunt put me through college. She preterred Dartmouth 
LOVELL 
1 was extremely sorry to hear about your Aunt Jane, 
Charles. CHARLES 
Thank you, sir. 
Why, what did she do? 


‘ cHARLES (Flatly) 
She died. MALCOLM 


MALCOLM 


Oh, I beg your pardon. 

CHARLES 

LOVELL 

Heart, wasn’t it, Charles? 

CHARLES 

LOVELL 

Yes, everyone has always known about the Grays. “The 


Gray Heart,” we speak of. I'm very sorry. Well 


A few weeks ago. 


Yes, sir. 


(He turns 
to jessica) Mr. Bryant is very anxious to see the rest of the 
house. (He turns to cHaries) So, Charles, in case I don't see 
you again I'll say good-bye. Give your father my regards. 


Turn out the lights when Charles goes, Jessica. 
MALCOLM 


Good-bye, Charley. I want to meet your father some time. 
CHARLES 

All right. MALCOLM 

My God, it’s a wonderful town! (To mr. LovELt as they go) 


It’s a way of life that has just the continuity I’m looking for. 
LOVELL 
. (Their vowes fade out.) 
JESSICA 
You know, Charley, I think he likes you. 
CHARLES 


I don’t see why you think so. 
JESSICA 


Because he talked so much and . . . (She hesitates.) 
CHARLES 

—and I didn’t do anything wrong .. . 
JESSICA 


Oh, Charley, don’t! Father's not like that at all. 
CHARLES 


Never mind, Jessica. Everything's going to be all right. 
JESSICA 


Oh, it’s got to, Charley! It’s got to! I—I feel so terribly 
lonely. It’s awful—being an only child. Of course, I love 
Father—but—well, he’s always wanted me to be so perfect. 
I suppose that’s because Mother died suddenly when I was 
only six—I never really belonged anywhere. I used to watch 
the children go along Johnson Street to school—I had a gov- 
erness, of course. I played with them a little but I never really 
got to know them. And when I went away to school—Father 
always brought me home week-ends. —Oh, dear, I sound like 


Emily Dickinson, don't I? 
CHARLES 


My great-grandfather . . 


No, Jessie. 
JESSICA 


It's just as though I'd been asleep, or almost asleep, until 
that day I met you. I don’t know what happened then. I don’t 


see why you liked me. (She looks at him earnestly.) 
CHARLES 
I guess it was that red hat—and your hair. And you seemed 


to be looking for someone and there wasn’t anybody there 
but me. (They kiss. We hear the voices of MR. LOVELL and 
MALCOLM BRYANT, returning.) 
LOVELL’S VOICE 
Well, you see, my great-great-grandfather 


JESSICA 
Oh, dear! CHARLES 
We've certainly got to break him of that habit. 
LOVELL’S VOICE 
Ezra Lovell, built and improved the house on River 
Street before the Revolutionary War. He was in the coastal 
trade. (They enter) Why, Charles, still here? Fine! Jessie, 


Mr. Bryant is leaving. CHARLES 


I'll be saying good night now, too. 
MALCOLM 

I'll walk along with you, if I may. 

CHARLES 


LovELL (Extending his hand) 
Good night, Charles. CHARLES 


Good night, sir. LOVELL 


Certainly. 


It was nice of you to entertain Jessica. I like to have her 
see young people. I'm afraid Jessica’s altogether too inclined 
to suck to her home. Perhaps we'll see you some time again. 

yessica (Laughing) 

Some time again? Charles has promised to take me to a 


movie again tomorrow night, haven't you, Charles? 
CHARLES 


Yes—yes ... Loves. 


Really, Jessica—two movies in a row... 
JESSICA 
Don't forget, Charles. (She looks at him archly.) 
CHARLES 
I won't. Good night, Jessica. 
JESSICA 
Good night. ‘ 
CHARLES 
Good night, sir. LOVELL 
Good night, Charles. 
MALCOLM 


Good night, Mr. Lovell. Good night, Jessie. 
LOVELL 


Good night, Mr. Bryant. 


(The lights dim out. In the darkness we hear:) 
JESSICA 
Oh, Father, isn’t he very nice? 
LOVELL 
Yes, Jessica, but I wouldn't get too interested. 


(The lights come up on Johnson Street. MaLcoLM and 


CHARLES come in.) 
MALCOLM 
Of course he would have that attitude, Charley. Laurence 


Lovell is a typical dessicated stuffed shirt with an absurd 
approach to everything. Jessica is a perfect tribal type, except 


that there are very few virgins in primitive societies. 
CHARLES 
You seem to think you know a lot about people just by 


looking at them, don’t you? 
MALCOLM 


That’s my business. And another thing! Her father is in 


course. 
love with her, of cour on 


What the hell do you mean by that? 


MALCOLM 

Oh, that’s not too uncommon in certain groups. Of course, 
basically, Jessica is equally in love with him. It’s a standard 
pattern, as old as the first decadent civilization. Look at this 
street! You couldn’t find a row of houses equal to that any- 
where in the world, Charley. And all the Johnson Street peo- 
ple inside of them doing precisely the same thing at the given 
moment. My God, it’s a wonderful town. Just how well do 
you know the Lovells, Charley ? 
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CHARLES 
What? Oh, not very well. 
MALCOLM 
You're not quite in the same group, are you? 


Mn, dha? CHARLES 


MALCOLM 
Still it seemed to me you were great friends with Jessica, 
CHARLES 
Look, suppose you mind your own business. 
MALCOLM 
That’s just the thing you Aad to say. I should have known 


ay! > 
it. Not sore, are you! CHARLES 


No, I guess not. MALCOLM 


You see, you interest me. Charley, you have the greatest 


happiness vouchsafed any human being. 
CHARLES 
How do you figure that out? 
MALCOLM 
Because you're an integrated, contented part of a group. 


You understand your taboos and rituals, you're working hap- 
pily under an almost immobile system. But don't try to break 
out of your group, Charley ... 


CHARLES 
Look, if I want to break out of my group I will. 
MALCOLM 
That’s just the thing you Aad to say, Charley! Perfect! Not 
sore, are you? CHARLES 
Are you trying to tell me not to see Jessica Lovell? 
MALCOLM 


It’s just this, Charley, the social tribal structure is the same 
all over the world. In general stay away from the chief class 
or the ali, as they call it in Polynesia—unless you happen to 


be in it. Don’t try to marry the head man's daughter. 
CHARLES 
And just why not? 


JwwSiew. 


a Wd Ostom 


MALCOLM 

You lose mobility. It isn’t any fun. You get mixed up in 
new rituals you know nothing about new taboos you 
aren't educated emotionally to follow. In other words, 
you're going to get hurt, Charley, if you don’t watch it. 
And I don’t mean just a little hurt. | mean a hurt that 
might affect your whole life. Marry someone who's mobile 

like you are. Who can move up or down with you. You 
see, we all fit into a pattern, Charley. 


CHARLES 


That's just what you had to say. Perfect. 
MALCOLM | 
But Jessica—her pattern makes it impossible for her to move 


anywhere at all. She has to remain exactly where she is—be- 
cause she’s in the “upper-upper” stratum ... (He snaps his 
fingers) There! That’s the way I want to classify Clyde. 
There will be the three classes; the upper, the middle and the 
lower. Then I'll subdivide each one of these into the upper- 


upper, the middle-upper . 
CHARLES 

Here’s where I turn off. 
MALCOLM 


Oh, Spruce Street down that way? Want to see it. Meet your 
family. From what I hear your father’s hard to classify. 


f ! CHARLES 
Some other time. MALCOLM 
Why? CHARLES 
It’s a little late. MALCOLM 


You don’t let anybody get away with anything, do you, 
Charley? You've got a tough mind. 
CHARLES 
Thanks. And Malcolm, I think you'll be surprised at what 
a democratic place Clyde really is. 
MALCOLM 
You do? Well, I hope you never find out different, Charley. 


And you won't—unless you try to break out of your class. 
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CHARLES 

What do you think you need to break... 
MALCOLM 

Well, in Borneo, you have to have more shrunken heads .. . 
CHARLES 

And in Clyde? MALCOLM 


That's tougher. Here you need wampum—but it can’t be 
just any wampum—it’s got to mellow—it’s got to be old 
wampum that your grandfather made or stole or however he 
got it. Sull, wampum mellows faster now than it used to. 


Times change. CHARLES (To himself) 


Wampum. MALCOLM 
That’s right. Good night, Charley. My God! It’s a wonder- 
ful town! 


(MaLcoLM goes off. The lights fade to a sngle spotlight 
on CHARLES. Church bells are heard ringing in the d1s- 
tance. The lights come up on the Grays’ living room. 


JOHN GRAY 15 seated at his desk.) 
JOHN GRAY 


What's the matter, Charles? You look as though you were 
thinking. CHARLES 
Yes, I—was thinking of something I want to do. 
(CHARLES turns and moves into the living room as JOHN 


GRAY looks in the direction of the bells.) 
JOHN GRAY 
That’s the Baptist bell. Do you realize it’s always behind 


the Congregationalist? Of course my experience is almost 
completely without validity, but I’ve found it’s usually a great 
deal better to think of doing something than to do it. Now 
take this paper I’m writing for the confounded Sibley Club. 
It was much better thinking about it than doing it. Do you 
know how many tugboats there used to be in Clyde in the 
year 1902? CHARLES 

No. JOHN GRAY 

Well, there’s not the slightest reason you should. But actually 
there used to be four tugboats tied up between the Nickerson 
Cordage Company and the old coal packet in 1902. Their 
names were the Lizzie K. Simpkins, named, | think, after the 
wife of Captain Simpkins who ran her, although he was liv- 
ing with another lady at the time... Am I boring you, 
Charles? CHARLES 


No—No... JOHN GRAY 


I suppose you have no interest in the river. When I was 


MALCOLM BRYANT: You're a college man, aren't you, 
Charley? 
(Patricia Smith, Colin Keith-Johnston, Robert Ross, 
Henry Fonda) 
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your age I was on it all the time in my catboat. I knew every 
rock in it. CHARLES 
I never had the chance. You were always going to buy me 


a boat and teach me to sail—but you never did. 
JOHN GRAY 


Why, that’s true, I didn’t. Why didn’t you ask me more 
often? CHARLES 

I asked you and asked you, but you never got around to it. 
When we had the money you were too busy with that—and 


when we didn’t .. . JOHN GRAY 


Well, well, that’s very depressing. And I’m already rather 


depressed this evening—so perhaps you'd better go and let me 


finish this paper. CHARLES 


Father .. . JOHN GRAY 
Yés, Charles? CHARLES 
I want to make some money. (Pause.) 

JOHN Gray (Regarding cuar.es carefully) 


Why, Charley, how very interesting. 
CHARLES 


I was thinking of getting a job in Boston. I don’t believe 
I'm going to get anywhere if I stay at Wright-Sherwin, not 


for years and years. JOHN GRAY 


You couldn't be thinking of a brokerage office or a bond 
house, could you? CHARLES 
As a matter of fact—I was just thinking if you knew some- 


one—if you wouldn't mind speaking to someone .. . 
JOHN GRAY 


Why, of course, Charles. I'd be delighted. This pleases me 
very much. It’s about time you realized you can't get anywhere 


without money. It’s strange so few people ever see it clearly. 


CHARLES 
I don’t mean that money's everything. 
JOHN GRAY 
Oh, dear. Oh, dear me, of course it isn’t. Naturally money 
isn’t everything—but it seems to me that sometimes it helps. 
CHARLES 
I don’t wanc anything for nothing. If I make money, I want 
to carn it. JOHN GRAY 
Yes, yes, of course you do—and that’s very estimable. But do 


JOHN GRAY: Don’t—creep—to your goal, 
(Paul Huber, Henry Fonda) 


you remember what Jonathan Swift said about ambition? 
CHARLES 
I’m afraid not, Father. 
JOHN GRAY 
Oh, I wish you cared more for the polite adornments of the 
mind, Charles. He said: “Ambition often puts men upon 
doing the meanest offices: so climbing is performed in the 


same posture with creeping.” I’ve never liked creeping. 
CHARLES 
And it would be creeping to want to get ahead? 
JOHN GRAY 


I think I can safely say that no one enjoys the comforts and 
pleasures to be derived from having money more than I—and 
yet I've never been able to creep for them. It has always been 
all or nothing with me. (As cHARLEs starts to speak, he holds 
up his hand) Now, no lecture, please. 1 know you think my 
way of getting ahead was—unfortunate. But because of the 
handicaps of never having enough capital—I was unable to 
beat the system. The system is not fluid and it’s very hard to 
beat. 

What system? 

Why, the system under which we live. The order. There’s 
always some sort of order. There’s always the bundle of hay 
out ahead, for any ass who wants to get on, and They make 
it look like a very pleasant bundle. 


, CHARLES 
Who are They! JOHN GRAY 


They are the people who own the hay. They are the people 
who run the system. And They have to toss out a little hay 
now and then to make the system work. They'll tell you 
there’s plenty of hay for anyone who can get it. But the main 
thing is They don’t want you to get it. It might be some of 
Their hay. You can get so far by effort, Charles. You will find 
that you can obtain a little hay but if you reach for more 


you'll get a sharp rap on the muzzle. 
CHARLES 
It seems to me that you've had a lot more hay than most 


le—at different times. 
iad JOHN GRAY 


Before I tried to get more of it, you mean? Now don’t be 


so hard on me. I’m not going to do it again. That's all over. 
CHARLES 


What are you going to do with the seventy-five thousand 


dollars Aunt Jane left you? 
JOHN GRAY 


How very blunt! I suppose I might ask you what you are 
going to do with the five thousand dollars Aunt Jane left you, 
but I won't. 


CHARLES 
JOHN GRAY 


CHARLES 

I’m going to put it in government bonds. But are you going 
to play the market with yours? I don’t like to talk this 
way... JOHN GRAY 


I know you don’t. That’s all right. 
CHARLES 
I don't care about myself—but what about Mother and 


Dorothea? Why don’t you set up a trust fund for them? 
JOHN GRAY 
An excellent idea. I'll have to think about it. Let’s leave 
it that way. You can watch me, and I'll think about it. (He 
stirs uneasily) But however did we get switched onto me? 
We were talking about you. How did this idea of your getting 


a job in Boston ever get into your head? 
CHARLES 
Oh, it just came over me. 
JOHN GRAY 


It couldn't have anything to do with Jessica Lovell, could it? 


CHARLES 
How did you know? jouw cray 


Oh, one pieces little things together—from here and there. 
I saw you together a few times—I met Jessica Lovell on the 
street and she seemed remarkably gracious to me—remarkably 
gracious! 
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CHARLES 
Yes, it has something to do with Jessica Lovell. 
JOHN GRAY 
Are you in love with her? 
CHARLES 
Yes. (Pause. youn cray leans back.) 
JOHN GRAY 
Well! Now, this really does me a lot of good. I wonder 
what Laurence Lovell will say. Did you see Laurence Lovell ? 
CHARLES 
JOHN GRAY 


I suppose you sat in the room with the wallpaper. Wasn't 
Laurence Lovell surprised to see you there? 
CHARLES 
He asked Jessica where on earth she found me. 
JOHN GRAY 
CHARLES 


I met him tonight 


Oh, dear me. 


sut then he said it wasn’t a happy remark. 
JOHN GRAY 
Oh, my. I never did like Laurence Lovell. You and I must 


certainly do something about this. We had better go up to 
Boston on Monday. (He puts his hand on cuiar.es’ shoulder) 
You really amaze me, Charles. There is a great. deal to be 
said for love after all, isn’t there? From now on you will 
want to do all the right things, wear the right clothes, meet 
the right people—all because you are in love with Jessica 
Lovell. Your life is changing ... But remember, Charles, 
beware of too much ambition. Don’t dull yourself to the re- 
finements of life. Don’t—creep—to your goal. 

CHARLES 


JOHN GRAY 
That’s good to know. (The telephone rings and JOHN GRAY 


answers it) Hello? 


I won't, Father. 


JESSICA’S VOICE 


Mr. Gray, this is Jessica Lovell. 


’ JOHN GRAY 
Oh, good evening. JESSICA’S VOICE 


Is Charles there? JOHN GRAY 


Yes, he’s right here, Jessica. Just hold on, please. (He holds 
the phone out to cuartes) It’s Jessica, Charles. (As criarces 
takes the phone, JOHN GRAY leaves.) 

cHarLes (/nto the phone 

Hello. satan set 

Oh, darling, I had to call you before I went to sleep. I 
didn’t have a chance to say good night to you properly. 

CHARLES (Abruptly) 

Jessica, I’m going to get a job in Boston. 

(A moment's pause.) 


JESSICA’S VOICE 
Why? CHARLES 


Because I love you. I want to make some money. 
yessica’s voice (Worried) 
But if you go to Boston I won't see you. 


CHARLES 
Yes, you will. You can come down there to see me. 


yessica’s voice (Suddenly excited) 
Oh, yes—yes, of course I can. I can come and stay with 


my aunt sometimes—we can have dinner—go to the thea- 
WE ses CHARLES 

Even see each other in public without your father’s know- 
ing .. . (A sudden pause) What did he say after I left? 

yessica’s voice (Faintly) 

Not to—get too interested in you. (Suddenly frightened) 
Oh, Charley, he will like you! Give him time! Oh, I wish he 
had sixteen children, all of them girls! Please don’t be cross, 
darling. CHARLES 


I’m not—I won't be. I’m so anxious to get started, Jessica. 
JESSICA’S VOICE 


Oh, yes, so am I! CHARLES 


I'll see you tomorrow night. 
JESSICA’S VOICE 
Yes—yes—good night, darling. 
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CHARLES 

Good night, Jessica. (He hangs up. He thinks a moment 
and starts to pace around the room.) 

Mr. Lovell—there’s something I’ve been wanting to say to 
you—about—er—er . . . 

(The lights fade to a single spotlight on him. Suddenly 
his face takes on a determined expression.) 

Now I won't waste time beating around the bush. I'll come 
straight to the point. Jessica and I are in love and we want 
to get married. I naturally hope you're not going to have any 
objections but whether you like it or not 

(He stops, shaking his head, hopelessly.) 

Mr. Lovell, | want to ask you tor the hand of your daugh 
ter in marriage ... Bah! (He grimaces in disgust.) 

Good evening, Mr. Lovell. Yes, it ss a nice evening, isn’t it? 
Yes, I did want to say something to you. You see, Jessica and 
1 want to get married. (He waits, anxiously. Suddenly his face 
lights up. He holds out his hand, shaking mx. vovert’s) Why, 
thank you, sir.—You've been expecting it, eh?— ‘That's very 
kind of -you, sir. (He laughs) Well, we told you just as soon 
as we... You see, sir, | wanted to make a littl money 
before I. . . Oh, I know, money isn't everything, sir, but it 
seems to me sometimes it helps. And with a girl like Jessica 

. You see, my Aunt Jane left me five thousand dollars 
and... Yes, I did, I played the market. Oh, I was very 
careful and I'm out of it now for good. (Modestly) Well, it 
wasn’t really clever of me, sir. | don’t like the market. But I 
pyramided and | made about a hundred thousand dollars. 

BLACKOUT 
(The lights come up on the wallpaper room. We see 


JESSICA and MR. LOVELL seated. CHARLES enters.) 
LOVELL 
Good evening, Charles. Jessica tells me you want to see me 


about something. CHARLES 


Yes, sir LOVELL 

Well, sit down. | hope nothing is wrong with your job in 
Boston ¢ CHARLES 

No, sir. Everything's fine in Boston. I think I may even be 


in line for a promotion soon 
LOVELL 
Well, that’s fine, Charles. Your father’s all right? 
CHARLES 
Oh, yes. Father’s feeling very good these days. 
LOVELL 
I understand he’s making a good deal in the market—on 


paper, that 1S. CHARLES 
Yes. LOVELL 


Well, you two got back early tonight. Didn’t you go to 


the movies? CHARLES 


No, sir, we didn’t. Not tonight. 
JESSICA 


We had dinner at the Shore Club. 
LOVELL 


The Shore Club? You're not a member, are you, Charles? 
CHARLES 
No, sir. My father is. 


I didn’t know that. 


LOVELL 


CHARLES 

It’s quite recent. LOVELL 
But how did you get there? I told you I didn’t want you 
driving the Dodge at night, Jessica, and Charles hasn't a car, 


; . > 
have you, Charles: casanane 


No, sir, but my father let me take his. 
LOVELL 
Oh, has your father a car? What kind is it? 


A Cadillac. ee 


LOVELL 
Really. (He sighs) Well, perhaps you had better tell me 
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what you wanted to say, Charles. 
CHARLES 
Mr. Lovell—I want to marry Jessica. (A pause. MR. LOVELL 


sits looking at him, stunned. There is a silence.) 
LOVELL 


Pour me a glass of water, would you, please, Jessica? 
CHARLES 


You must have known, sir, that Jessica andI... 


LOVELL 
Yes, Charles. And I must apologize for my behavior. Be- 


lieve me, this is no reflection on you at all. 
CHARLES 
I'm sorry you feel this way about it, sir, but I thought we 


ought to tell you. LOVELL 
Of course you had to tell me, Charles, but—oddly enough 
—for some reason—it never occurred to me that things had 
gone this far. JESSICA 
Father, we don’t have to talk about it anymore now if .. . 
LOVELL 


Of course we do, Jessica. Now is just the time to talk about 
it. (To cuantes) Well, Charles, you say you want to marry 
Jessica. CHARLES 

Yes, sir. LOVELL 

I take it that means you are in love with Jessica. 

CHARLES (Smiling) 

Yes, sir. And I do know how you feel, sir. Jessica is used to 
a lot more than I'll be able to give her at the start, but—we 
are young and we do love each other. 


LOVELL 
How long have you known Jessica, Charles? 
CHARLES 


Why—all my life—I suppose . . . 
LOVELL 


No, I mean—how long have you been in love with Jessica? 
JESSICA 
LOVELL 
That's not very long, is it? 
CHARLES 
It’s long enough to know that . 
LOVELL 


How old are you, Charles? 
CHARLES 


LOVELL 
Well, from all I hear you've done very well in Boston and 


Since this spring. 


Twenty-five, sir. 


I respect you for it. But as you point out, you will not be 
able to give Jessica everything she has been used to. And 


Jessica would never be quite the same in any other setting. 
: JESSICA 
But Father, I don’t care . . . 
LOVELL 


You would. care, Jessica. Believe me you would. (Again he 
turns to CHARLES) How much are you earning in Boston? You 


don’t mind my asking, do you? 
CHARLES 
No, sir. Sixty dollars a week. 
LOVELL 


Well, well, that’s splendid. But, Charles! For a girl like 
Jessica... JESSICA 


But, Father, I tell you I don’t care. 
LOVELL 
Jessica, you have no idea what this means. (To cHaR.es) 


I don't wish to seem mercenary, but speaking realistically, 
Charles, it's hardly the time to talk about marrying Jessica 
now, is it? CHARLES 
Mr. Lovell, I have thirty-five thousand dollars besides that 
in government bonds. (A sharp pause.) 
LOVELL 


Really! Did your father give it to you? 

CHARLES 

LOVELL 

Did you make it yourself on the market? 
CHARLES 


' Yes, sir. My Aunt Jane left me five thousand dollars and 


I can’t say I like that . ~r glad 


No, sir. 
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CHARLES 
I don’t either. But I wanted to marry Jessica. I didn’t see 


any other way I could do it. 1 was desperate. If you knew 
how I felt about the market you would appreciate how des- 
perate | was. And now that I do have the money, I see no 
reason... LOVELL 

You realize that money is one thing and stock-market 
money another. CHARLES 


I suppose so, but as long as you don’t lose it, it’s money. 
LOVELL 


Still it is not the same as inherited money. 
CHARLES 


Everyone has to start some time, doesn’t he, sir? I suppose 
your family did once, Mr. Lovell. So unless you have some 
other reason, sir... JESSICA 


Father, we had to tell you, didn’t we? 
LOVELL 
Jessica, please! In case neither of you knows it, marriage is 


a serious matter. When two people are infatuated . . . 
CHARLEs (Quietly) 


I don’t think it’s quite fair to call it that, sir. 
LOVELL 


Oh, yes, I realize that is a graceless word. But when two 
people are—well, first in love, let’s say—it is quite impossible 
to know each other or to realize the complications of each 
other’s backgrounds. Jessica is my only daughter and .. . 


Oh, Father—Father . . a 
(A pause. MR. LOVELL seems suddenly tired.) 


LOVELL 

Oh, very well. If things have gone this far, I suppose . . . 
Very well, you may be engaged, but I don’t want any public 
announcement until we get to know each other better. I sup- 
pose you must tell your family, Charles, but no one else. I 
want no engagement teas, no rounds of calling or other 


jubilation until matters are more definitely resolved. 
CHARLES 
When do you think that would be, sir? 
: LovELL (Sharply) 
We'll see, Charles. CHARLES 
What I want is to marry Jessica, sir. So the sooner we can 
announce the engagement . . . 
LOVELL (Sharper) 
There will be no announcement, Charles, until we are sure 
we are ready. CHARLES 
Then it isn’t really an engagement at all, is it? 
JESSICA 
Oh, Charley, please ... We can be engaged—secretly—it 
will be such fun. 


(A moment's pause. CHARLES looks at MR. LOVELL.) 
CHARLES 
All right. Whatever you wish, sir. 
LOVELL 
That’s—more reasonable, Charles. Well, I shall say good 
night. CHARLES 
I'm leaving now, sir. 


Good night, Charles.  cysanies 


Good night, sir. And—thank you. (He goes to jessica) 
Good night, Jessica. JESSICA 


LOVELL 


Good night. (He kisses her. MR. LOVELL stands a@ moment, 
can’t take it. He turns abruptly and goes out. jessica sees him 


and starts after him, Aurt) Father .. . 
CHARLES 
JESSICA 
Oh, Charley, he’s hurt . ; . 
CHARLES 
Jessica, why can’t you face it? It’s going to hurt him when- 
ever or whomever you marry. 
JESSICA 
I just can’t bear to see him hurt. Oh, Charley, if you could 


Jessica . 
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only just—well, just do what he says for a little while until 
. - » Just for now—until he gets more used to it. 
(cttartes looks at her a moment.) 


CHARLES 
All right, if that’s the way you want it... 


JESSICA 
Oh, Charley . . . (She goes into his arms.) 
BLACKOUT 
(In the darkness the telephone is heard ringing, and 
after a moment the lights go up on the telephone at 
right. NANCY enters.) 


NANCY 
Hello—Hello . . . sienionteeiallh tutinae 


Is this Sycamore Park 827? 
NANCY (Quickly worried) 
Yes—yes—who’s calling? 


OPERATOR'S VOICE 
I have a call for Mrs. Charles Gray. 


NANCY 
This is Mrs. Charles Gray. Who’s calling, Operator? 
OPERATOR'S VOICE 
All right, sir, here’s your party. Booth two, please, sir. 
(The lights go up on the telephone at left. cHan.es 
enters and picks up the phone. He is excited.) 
CHARLES 
Hello—hello—Nancy? 
NANCY (Sharply, worried) 
Charley—what’s the matter? 


CHARLES 
Look, Nancy .. . 


NANCY 
Are you all right? What's happened? 
HARLES 
Nothing—nothing .. . ” 
NANCY 


Charley, tell me. I can’t bear it. 
CHARLES 


You were right, Nancy. She did do something to me way 
back there. NANCY 
What? Who? Who did what? 
CHARLES 
Jessica Lovell. That's where it all started. I haven’t thought 
it all through yet but, my God, that’s where it all started . . . 
NANCY 
Oh, I thought . . . Charley, have you been drinking? 
CHARLES 
Drinking? No. Why? Did I sound excited? 
NANCY 
Yes... CHARLES 
Oh, I guess I was a little. Were you asleep? 
Y NANCY 
saith CHARLES 


’ T 
I'm sorry, Nance... scanecy 


That’s all right. I got a little confused. What did you say 


about Jessica Lovell? Have you seen her? 


CHARLES 
No, I haven’t seen her. 
NANCY 


CHARLES 
I know I can if I want to but . . . Skip it, Nancy. I'll tell 


you when I get home. How are you, Nance? 
NANCY 
Well, I've been bearing up pretty well until now. What have 


you been doing? 


You can if you want to. 


CHARLES 

Oh, nothing much. I registered at the hotel and it was too 
late to see anyone so I’ve been wandering around the streets 
looking at the houses. Our old house on Spruce Street looks 
a lot smaller than I remembered it. And it’s been painted 
brown now. My father always had it white. (He pauses a 
moment) There’re too many ghosts up here, Nancy. 


NANCY 
I told you there would be. Well, stop thinking now and 


go to bed. When are you coming home? 
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CHARLES 


Just as soon as I can. Tomorrow I hope. 
NANCY 


Wonderful. If you don’t come until Friday be sure to get 
home early, though. The Burtons, remember. 
CHARLI 


I know. How are the children? 
NANCY 


Well, there’s no perceptible change. 
CHARLES 
What's happened since | left? 
NANCY 
Well, Bill cut his lip. A baseball hit him. And that man 


to wax the dining-room floor . . . 
CHARLES 


Yes? NANCY 
He never came. CHARLES 
Well, never mind. How about the Buick? 


NANCY 


What do you want to know about the Buick? 
CHARLES 


I don’t know. I was just suddenly feeling lonely for you 
and the Buick. NANCY 
That’s a nice association of ideas. The Buick’s fine. It’s 


asleep. How lonely are you? 
CHARLES 
Very lonely. I wish you were here. 
NANCY 


I’m glad you do. Come home as soon as you can and don't 
worry any more tonight about anything. 


x OPERATOR'S VOICE 
Your three minutes are up 


NANCY (Hurriedly) 
All right, all right, we're all through, Operator. Don’t put 


any more money in, Charley. Good night, darling . . . 
CHARLES 
Good night, Nance . . 


I love you . . 


NANCY 


BLACKOUT 


(The lights go up on the Grays’ living room. JOHN GRAY, 
looking very opulent, is standing talking to his wife 
while a tailor measures him.) 
TAILOR (Measuring his raised arm) 
Thirty-four and a quarter .. . 
(He jots the measurement down.) 
JOHN GRAY 
—and eventually we could have a house in Pinehurst or 


Sea Island or Aiken. Oh, I have several plans in mind for us. 


TaLor (As he collects his materials from the couch) 


Thank you very much, Mr. Gray. 
JOHN GRAY 


I hope you make your train all right. 
TAILOR 
They'll all be ready for a try-on in two weeks’ time. Good 


night. Good night, Mrs. Gray. 
ESTHER 
Good night. (The TaILor exits as CHARLES enters.) 
JOHN GRAY 
Ah.. ESTHER 


Hello, Charley. Did you have a pleasant evening? 
CHARLES 
Yes, thank you, Mother. 


(He hesitates a moment, uncomfortably.) 
JOHN Gray (Looking at him) 
What's happened to you, Charles? 
Cc 


RLES 
Well, I might as well tell you. I’m engaged to Jessica, but 
I'm only to tell you and you're to tell no one. It isn’t to be 
announced yet. JOHN GRAY 
Well ... (He reaches for his coat.) 
ESTHER (Springing to her feet and kissing him) 
Oh, darling, I’m so happy. Of course, we knew you were 


attentive to Jessica but. . . 
JOHN Gray (When he has his coat on) 


Congratulations, Charles. I'm extremely happy for you. 





CHARLES 
Thank you. 
ESTHER 


Oh, Charley, isn’t it wonderful! 
CHARLES 


Yes, yes, quite wonderful, Mother. 
ESTHER 
Well, I just think it’s too exciting for words. 
JOHN GRAY 
I like Jessica Lovell very much. Did you—er—talk to 


Laurence Lovell? CHARLES 


Yes. JOHN GRAY 


Oh, my! I wish I had been there. 
ESTHER 


What did he say when you told him, Charles? 
CHARLES 
I don’t think he liked it very much. He asked for a glass of 
water. JOHN GRAY 


Oh, dear me, a glass of water. 
CHARLES 


He said there should be no jubilation. 
JOHN GRAY 
Oh, my! 


CHARLES 
I don’t think he thought it was serious until we began to 


talk about money. JOHN GRAY 


Why did he think it was serious then? I can’t quite see that 
the salary you make would cause too deep an impression on 


Laurence Lovell. 
CHARLES (Uncomfortably) 


Well—I have a few government bonds. 
youn Gray (Looking at him) 


Well— How much? 
cuaries (Reluctantly) 


Thirty-five thousand dollars. 


sits up and looks at him, a small smile on his face.) 
ESTHER 


Why, darling, how perfectly wonderfull Why didn’t you 


ever tell us? 


(A dead silence. J}OUN GRAY 


CHARLES 


Well, no use discussing those things . . . 
ESTHER 
But I think it’s perfectly—don't you, John? 


JOHN cRray (Who has been watching CHARLES) 
I do, indeed, Esther dear—it's perfectly. (He looks at 


’ ? 
cuaries) Charles? 1, sai gs (Guiltily) 


Yes, sir? JOHN GRAY 
It can’t be—no, no, I'm sure not but—it can’t be that you 


have—(He whispers)—played the market, Charles. 
CHARLES 
Well, I did for a little while. 


JOHN GRAY 
Oh, my! CHARLES 


I don’t believe in it, you know. 
JOHN GRAY 


Naturally, niurally, | know you don’t, Charles. 
CHARLES 
And I'm out of it for good. 
JOHN GRAY 
Of course. Well, well, I can only repeat: “The power of love 
is incalculable.” But— (He looks at cuarves) from what you 
say, | have the feeling that Laurence Lovell was mildly in- 


sulting. CHARLES 


I told you he didn’t like it. 


JOHN GRAY 
And that’s one part of it J don’t like. I think I'd better go 
and see Laurence Lovell tomorrow. 


CHARLES 
No, Father. 


JOHN GRAY 
Yes, I think I will. What reason did he give for not telling 
anyone about the engagement? 
CHARLES 
He wants to wait until we know each other better. 
JOHN GRAY 


And you—agreed? 
What else could I do? 


CHARLES 


58 


JOHN GRAY 
Oh, nothing—nothing—I presume... 
CHARLES 
I suppose you'd say I compromised .. . 
JOHN GRAY 
Oh, no—no... ESTHER 


Well, of course he didn’t. And I think it would be very 


nice if we asked Mr. Lovell here to dinner. Don’t you, John? 
JOHN GRAY 


No, Esther, I don’t think it’s necessary to go that far. 
ESTHER 


Well, I must tell Dorothea. She's gone to bed. 
CHARLES 


I wish you wouldn't tell . . . We're not supposed to tell 
anyone... ESTHER 


You've got to tell your own sister, Charles. 
CHARLES 


I’m afraid she'll spread it all over town. 
ESTHER 


I'll tell her not to tell. Oh, I'm so happy for you, Charley. 
Engaged! (She goes out.) (cHar.es stands there motionless. 


JOHN GRAY looks up at him.) 
JOHN GRAY 


For one who has just made such an important step toward 


happiness, you are looking rather tired, Charles. 
Yes, I am rather. caummiiion 
I wouldn't work too hard. It doesn’t pay. You can’t beat the 
system that way. CHARLES 
You can’t beat it your way either. I hope you're being 
careful. JOHN GRAY 
As careful as a banker, Charles. I'm as sound as Electric 
Bond and Share. Shall I tell you something? I always wonder 


why I am doing so well until 1 remember this is the first time 


I've had any real working capital. You see, I’m pretty well 
up in the system now. Just between you and me—don't tell 


the ladies, it will only make them nervous—as of today— 
October 6, 1929—there is in the kitty six hundred and fifty 


thousand dollars. . 
CHARLES ( Nervously) 


I don't like being out at sea in a canoe with just one paddle. 


When will you have enough, Father? 
JOHN GRAY 


Now are you going to lecture me again, Charles? 
CHARLES 
I know you're making a lot of money on paper, but why 


don’t you get some of it off paper? I really wish you would, 
Father. The market is completely wild this year. The price 
of common stock has already discounted all conceivable 
earnings in any future time that you can see. It may still go up 
but it’s terribly dangerous. At least take some of it and set 


up a trust fund for Mother and Dorothea. 
JOHN GRAY 


You may make a good investment man some day. That's 
very sound judgment. I’m going to do it—very soon. Now 
stop worrying and listen to an idea I have. Your mother and 
sister need a change. I was thinking of taking them on a trip. 
The Riviera—Monte Carlo . . . Even though I don’t gamble 
myself, I've always wanted to watch those improvidents at 
Monte Carlo. Then Egypt, up the Nile, through to India, 
. (He looks at criarces, suddenly) You're 
afraid of money, Charles. 
cHARLEs (Sincerely) 


JOHN GRAY 
Well, I'm going to relieve your mind. I've been thinking 


over all you've said and I think you're right. You can carry 
a good thing too far, can’t you? You know, I think I really 
ought to set a limit. I’m going to stop all this and cash in 
as soon as I've made a million. 


BLACKOUT 


Japan, China. . 


Yes. I am. 
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(A single light goes up on the crays’ living room. JOHN 
GRAY lies motionless, stretched out on the sofa, one leg 
and arm hanging down. On the floor is a newspaper, 
an empty glass and a pill bottle. criances is kneeling, 
dazed. He places the limp arm upon the body, kisses 
the forehead, reaches for the bottle and rises. Slowly he 
places the bottle into his pocket. The lights fade and 
we hear slow bells tolling.) 


(The lights go up on Johnson Street as the bells fade 
out, MALCOLM BRYANT enters, and in @ moment CHARLES 
enters from the opposite side. He is very thoughtful, 
preoccupied.) 


Hello, Charley. 
Oh, hello, Malcolm. —agatcoune 
Can’t tell you how sorry I am. I liked your father. 


CHARLES 
Yes—everybody always liked Father. 
MALCOLM 
What are you going to do Charley? 
CHARLES 
Well, right at this moment I'm on my way to... Mr. 


Lovell sent for me. MALCOLM 


MALCOLM 


CHARLES 


Sent for you? What do you mean “sent for you”? What's 
up, Charley? CHARLES 
I don’t know. He wants to have a little talk with me. About 


wampum, maybe, or lack of it. 
MALCOLM 
When I was in Papua I lived in a nice clear tribe. There 


was a nice young fellow there—warrior class, not chief class 
. . « He fell in love with the Chief's third daughter. They 
made him produce six pigs and a canoe for the marriage rites. 
Then they made him wear the double nose ring and they 
tatooed the omoo bird insignia on his right buttock. You don’t 
get those tatoos off when once they're on. Poor fella. He was 
out of his group. He was very unhappy. He began to lose 


weight right away. He wasn’t mobile. 
CHARLES 
Okay, Malcolm. I get it. 
MALCOLM 
Look, Charley, I'm getting out tomorrow--my work's fin- 


ished here—going to New York for a week—-then I'm off to 


Afghanistan. Come along with me. 
CHARLES 
Before I get the omoo bird tatooed on my right buttock ? 


MALCOLM 
You've been in Clyde long enough. Get some fresh air in 
your lungs. 


cHaries (Amused) 
From Clyde to Afghanistan in one step, eh? 


MALCOLM 
Sure. 


CHARLES 
Good Lord, Malcolm, I’ve got a job in Boston. 
MALCOLM 
You'd have a job with me. There’s nothing more for you 
to get out of Clyde—and there’s nothing more for you to get 


out of Boston either . . . 
CHARLES 


I've just got to get my whole life out of it, is all. Look, 
Malcolm, I’m doing pretty well in Boston. Even with things 
as they are, I’ve still got my job and Jessica and I... (He 
hesitates and holds out his hand) Well, so long, Malcolm. 

MALCOLM 

So long, Charley. Hope we run into each other again some- 
time. CHARLES 

I hope so too. Keep mobile. 


MALCOLM 
Same to you, Charley. So long. 


(He nods and starts off. CHARLES continues on his way.) 
(The lights fade on Johnson Street and come up on 
the Loves’ wallpaper room as CHARLES enters.) 
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LOVELL 
Good evening, Charles. Thank you for coming over. 
CHARLES 


Good evening, sir. Is Jessica . . . 
LOVELL 


She’s in the library. I haven't had the opportunity to tell 
you how sorry | am. CHARLES 

Thank you. LOVELL 

I have heard what you have done toward settling your 
father’s affairs. I understand there was practically nothing 
left and you have put all your savings in trust for your mother 
and sister. CHARLES 

I prefer they don’t know that—but think it’s my father’s 
estate. LOVELL 

Naturally. Now, Charles, nothing I have to say reflects on 
you personally, believe me. But there has been a change, and 
an unavoidable ‘one, in the whole situation, and I am not 
referring to its financial aspects. Now I don’t say there’s any- 
thing verging on real scandal, Charles, but we must all face 
the implications of your father’s sudden death at this especial 
time... CHARLES 

My father died of heart failure brought on by the strain 
of these last few days. LOVELL 


I know, Charles. But there is a doubt in people’s minds. 
There always will be. Now I’ve thought this over carefully. 
I've been over it thoroughly with Jessica. 

CHARLES 
I'd like to see Jessica, please. 
LOVELL 
Jessica and I have been most unhappy. Most unhappy, I 


assure you. But it’s an impossible situation, Charles. The whole 
thing is too impossible. We must end it. I hope you under- 
stand this, Charles. CHARLES 


I do. You have never thought I was good enough—or that 


I had enough money for Jessica. 
LOVELL 
That is very blunt, Charles. 
CHARLES 
I'd like to see Jessica, sir. 
LOVELL 


Very well. (He walks over and calls) Jessica, will you 
come in, please? (He turns back into the room) It’s only fair 
that she should tell you herself. Fair for both of us. 

(jessica enters. She has been crying.) 


JESSICA 
Oh, Charley—Charley .. . 


Don't cry, Jessica, dear. 
JESSICA 


Oh, Charley, I'm so ashamed. I’m not fit to marry anyone. 
LOVELL 


Just tell Charles and then it will be all over, Jessie. 

jessica (Sobbing) 

Oh, Charley, I can’t marry you with both of you feeling 
the way you do—He’s given up everything for me—I have 
to do what he thinks is best—Can’t you see I’m all he has? 

LOVELL 


There, Jessica, it’s all over now. 
JESSICA 


It doesn’t mean I don’t love you. I do. I do. 
CHARLES 


Then that’s all there is to it, isn’t it? Jessica, do you re- 
member what you said one night? If I saw you getting away 
you wanted me to tell you? 

jessica (Sobbing) 
Oh, Charley, don’t—don’t—I can’t bear it any more... 


can’t—I can’t—please don’t make it harder... 
CHARLES 


You wanted me to tell you... 
(jessica turns away from him, sobbing. Slowly cHar.es 
straightens up. He is dazed. He turns and hurries from 
the room. The lights begin to fade.) 





JESSICA 
Charley! Charley! 


BLACKOUT 
(In the darkness we hear:) 
CONDUCTOR’S VOICE 
Boston train! Train to Boston! Coaches in the rear! Smok- 
ing car ahead! Train for Boston! "Board! 
(We hear the noise of the train pulling out of the sta- 
tion. The lights come up on the day coach, CHARLES 
sitting by one of the windows. JACKIE MASON and a@ 
STRANGER enter. JACKIE halts by CHARLES.) 
jackig (To the sTRANGER) 
See you in the smoker. (To cartes) Here you are. Been 
looking all through the train for you. 


CHARLES 
Oh, hello, Jackie. JACKIE 


Well, how'd things go? Find out all you wanted to know? 


cHaries (Abruptly) 
What? jackin 


About the Nickerson Cordage Company. 
Oh! Yes, I did. prey 


JACKIE 


Good. Well, how did it seem coming back to the old place? 
CHARLES 


Sort of nice, Jackie. JACKIE 


retty little town. 
Pretty little 7 CHARLES 


Yes. It hadn’t changed as much as | thought it would. 
JACKIE 


Nothing changes very much in Clyde. 


I wandered around—saw some of the old landmarks . . . 
(A moment's pause.) 
JACKIE 
I'm sorry you didn’t get to see Jessica. 
CHARLES 
I just couldn’t make it, Jackie. 
JACKIE 
She knew you were here. (Slight pause) You see, there’s 
something I was going to tell you—on the train yesterday 
but—I hope you'll understand, Charley. 
cHaRLES (Looking at him) 


Understand what? JACKIE 


Well, you see—I've been seeing a lot of Jessica. (He laughs, 
deprecatingly) 1 guess Mr. Lovell thought I was pretty harm 
less, but things can’t help changing and that's what I wanted 
to tell you. I want to tell you that Jessica and | are engaged 
and are going to be married in June 

(A sudden pause. cHAxLes looks at him, dumbfounded.) 

Weill pony 

Yes. You see, for years we didn’t. do anything - but talk 
about you--and then—one day—well, as I say, things change. 


cH 
How did—Mr. Lovell take it? 
JACKIE 


Well, I was a little surprised. He didn’t seem to mind. It's 
funny when I had my talk-with him he kept calling me 
Charles. Of course his mind isn’t what it used to be. But he’s 
really a grand old gentleman—and we'll all be living there 
together CHARLES 


You're going to live there—with them? 
JACKIE 


Oh, yes, of course. He couldn’t live without Jessica. As a 
matter of fact, I don’t know if she could without him. They're 
very devoted. Really touching to see something as fine as that 
in this day and age. 

(cuaries suddenly draws a deep breath. A little shud- 
der passes over him which he shakes off. He turns to 
JACKIE sincerely.) 

CHARLES (Sincerely) 

I think it’s splendid, Jackie. I wish you and Jessica all the 
happiness in the world. 


hi) 


JACKIE 

Thanks, Charley, thanks a lot. (A moment's pause.) 
CHARLES 

So you're going to be married in June? 


JACKIE 
That's right. Although this is all confidential, Charley. 
We're not going to announce it right away. 
(A sudden pause. CHARLES stares at him.) 
CHARLES 
JACKIE 
No—we're keeping it a secret for awhile. 


CHARLES 
Did Mr. Lovell ask for a glass of water? 
JACKIE 


Why, yes, as a matter of fact, he did. 
CHARLES 


Did he say anything about there being no—jubilation? 
JACKIE 
Why, yes, he used that very word. How did you know? 
(cares leans forward, earnestly, sincerely.) 
CHARLES 
Listen, Jackie! You and Jessica get married in June! Don’t 


let anything stop you, will you? 


KI 
No, Charley. aeons 


You won't mind living there on Johnson Street with them, 
will you? JACKI« 
No, I think it will be fine. 
CHARLES 
So do I. Don’t let anything stop you. 
JACKIE 
No. (cHar.es suddenly becomes very happy.) 
cHarLes (Elated) 
Well, I think that’s fine. Fine? Hell! I think it’s wonderful! 
Listen, Jackie, we always used to stick together, didn’t we? 


We sure did, Charley. seta 


CHARLES 
Well, we're still sticking together. Look, Jackie, let’s cele- 
brate—you and me. JACKIE 


You're not? 


Okay. CHARLES 

When we get to Boston let’s you and me take the town 
apart. JACKIE 

My God, if you don’t sound like the old Charley Gray. 


CHARLES 


I am, Jackie. (He slaps him on the knee) My God, it’s 
good to see you, Jackie. = jackie 


Wonderful to see you, Charley. 
CHARLES 
You haven't changed a bit. 
JACKIE 
You're the same old Charley Gray. 


CHARLES (Slapping his knee again) 
Jackie Mason .. . JACKIE 


Charley Gray . .. ; 
Curtain 
ACT THREE 

The same as Act One, Scene 1. The Grays’ living room. 
Early evening. 

As the curtain rises, CHARLES and NANCY are seated having 
cocktails with MR. and MRS. BURTON. The women are in long 
dresses; the men are in dinner coats, the only difference being 
that CHARLES is wearing a soft shirt and MR. BURTON a stiff one. 


CHARLES 15 bored and restless. 
BURTON 
You know, everything—everything fits into banking some- 


where. Essentially, banking is only knowing how to use extra- 
neous knowledge. It is the oldest and the most basically human 
business there is in the world. In fact, 1 don’t even like to 
think of banking as a business or even as a profession. It may 
startle you a little to hear me say this, but I'm very sure I'm 
right—banking, for a good banker, is an art. Don’t you agree 
with me, Charles? 
CHARLES (Uneasily) 
Well, it depends on... 





NANCY (Ouick/y) 
] see your point, Mr. Burton. It’s very well taken 
MRS. BURTON 
What were you going to say it depends on, Mr. Gray? 
CHARLES 
Well, 1 suppose it depends on your definition of art. 
BURTON (Looking at him, coolly) 

You know, sometimes you have a very cryptic quality, 
Charley. 1 never seem to know lately whether you're laughing 
at me or not. Sometimes you're an enigma. 

CHARLES (Smiling) 


Well, you're not exactly an open book yourself, Tony. 
MRS. BURTON 
It’s a good thing for Tony to have someone an enigma 


Everybody licks Tony's boots so. That’s why he's so impossibl: 
when he comes home. (To nancy) Is Mr. Gray impossible 
when he comes home, my dear? 
NANCY (Glaring at CHARLES) 
Impossible! MRS. BURTON 
I wonder what they do at the bank. Especially before nine 
and after three. I have a few vague ideas. That blonde secre- 


tary of Tony's NANCY 


Not before nine, certainly. 


MRS. BURTON 


We'll compare notes after dinner. 
RURTON 


Even if it isn’t exactly an art, Charley, you must agree that 
all experiences of any kind can be used in banking. For exam 
ple, you remember that Mrs. Burton and | took a little trip 
in 1933. You hadn’t been with us long then. Things were 
pretty tense in 1933, so we decided to go away. We went to 
Bagdad CHARLES 


Why Bagdad? nancy (Quickly) 
It must be a fascinating place! 
BURTON 
It was. You really should go there some time, Nancy. 
NANCY 
I'd like nothing better ieee 
The cruise ship stopped at Beirut and from there Mrs. Bur 


ton and 1 took the side trip. We went on a bus that was, 
incredibly enough, as comfortable as a Greyhound bus right 
here in America 
(7 he telephone rings long ana loud nm the next room 
Both me. and Rs. BURTON pump up. excitedly. Thes 


speak simultaneously.) 
MRS. BURTON 
That mire he our call to Barbara 
BURTON 


There's Rarbara at last (They both start out. then stop 


and look at NANCY, awkwardly.) 
MRS. RURTON 
Oh. | beg your pardon 
BURTON 
NANCY 
No, no, go right ahead. It’s always long distance when it 


Sorry 


rings like that MRS. BURTON 
It’s just that we tried an hour to get Barbara before we left 
home . . NANCY 


Please! Go right ahead. (mrs. BURTON exits.) 
BURTON 
We won't be a minute—-at least ] won't! When Mrs. Burton 


gets on the phone with her daughter 


It's perfectly all right. re 


(MR. BURTON exits. NANCY turns back into the room and 
faces CHARLES. CHARLES luoks at her.) 
CHARLES 


All right, don’t say it! 
NANCY 


But why do you have to disagree with everything he says? 
“It depends on your definition of art.” “You're not exactly an 
open book yourself, Tony.” “Why Bagdad?” At least let the 
man open his mouth without . . . And you wore a soft shirt 
after all instead of the stiff one 1 !aid out for you! 
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CHARLES 

I’m not going to wear a stiff shirt just because Tony Burton 
does! NANCY 

Oh, I hate it when vou act this wav! It’s all because you 
went up there to Clyde! You've acted differently ever since 


you came back. CHARLES 


Mavbe I have. I had a lot of time to think. (He turns away) 
Oh, 1's all so damned contrived! 


: > NANCY 
What 1s! CHARLES 


All of it! So superficial! The bank president and the big 
job, and what will happen to Junior—will he get to Exeter 
-and whether a boiled shirt will help. The values of it are 


childish. It hasn’t any values at all! 
NANCY 
But you want the job . 
CHARLES 


Nancy, don’t be so tense. Maybe it isn’t as important as all 
that. Anyway . NANCY 
Don’t say it! I can’t stand it if you say it! 
CHARLES 
What do you think I’m going to say? 
NANCY 
That we have each other! I know we have each other but 
1 don’t want to hear it! It’s been in vour mind ever since 


you came home. Tell me later but don’t tell me now! 
CHARLES 
Nancy, I’m doing everything I can . 
NANCY 
You're not! You're acting licked already 
CHARLES 
Maybe I don’t give a damn. 
NANCY 
And now I suppose you're going to say I've always been 
pushing you. CHARLES 
I wish you'd stop telling me what I’m going to say. 
NANCY (Turning away, upset) 
Oh, it’s not fair, it’s not fair! (Suddenly they hear the 
BURTONS offstage. NANCY turns quickiy and recovers.) 
MRS. BURTON (Off stage) 
I think Miss Smith is the red-headed one. Barbara likes her. 


Wh a CHARLES 
{ 
seen BURTON (Off stage) 


T really think we're going to have some luck this time, 
Althea MRS. BURTON 
Oh. I do hope so 


NANCY 
Here they come— (CHARLES has gone to the cocktail shaker) 
Charley, you're not going to have another cocktail’ 
CHARLES (Gloomily) 
Maybe I am and maybe I’m not. 


(The nurtons enter. NANCY goes to them unth a smile.) 
NANCY 
Well, 1 take it, it was Barbara 
MRS. BURTON 
No, it wasn’t. It was one of the teachers. Barbara had gone 


down to the village but they expect her back any minute. | 
told her to have Barbara call us here, if you're sure it’s all 
right. CHARLES , 


Oh, perfectly. Isn’t it, Nancy? 
NANCY 
Of course—although it frightens me 


CHARL 
It does me, too. omnes 
MRS. BURTON 


What does? CHARLES 


Why—the same thing that frightens Nancy 
wancy (Quickly) 
To think of the time when Evelyn will have to go away to 
school CHARLES 


Yes, that’s it — 


I don’t know what we'd do without her. 


CHARLES 
Certainly don’t 


MRS. RURTON 
] know, } felt the same way, too. 





BURTON 
Having another cocktail, Charles? 

(nancy looks over, quickly.) 
CHARLES 


I was just debating. BURTON 
Oh, come on. Won't hurt us to relax a bit and tomorrow's 


Saturday. (nancy looks relieved.) 
CHARLES 
Good. (He pours the cocktails.) 
BURTON 
Well, we spent the night in quite a nice French hotel in 


Damascus, where Mrs. Burton bought that rare rug we have 


now in the library. My, it was hot! Remember, Althea? 
MRS. BURTON 


BURTON 
There was plenty of ice water, though. Then at dawn we 


started right across the desert and toward the next evening 
the bus stopped at a place called Rutba Wells, right out in 
the middle of nowhere. Fortunately, it was run by the British 
and so was sanitary. And then, in the cool of the evening we 


went right across the desert to Bagdad—and there it was at 
dawn... 


Yes, it was hot. 


MRS. BURTON (70 NANCY) 
It really was romantic. 


It must have been. — 
A city on a muddy river, spanned by a bridge of boats. The 


next morning we went to the museum to see the ancient 


treasures from—er .. . ; 
MRS. BURTON 


Ur. BURTON 

Ur-—Ur. And we met a man there—and this is the most 
exciting part—and he showed us some mud bricks that were 
actually parts of an account book. When you got used to 
them, you could see how they balanced their figures; and on 


NANCY 


one brick, believe it or not, there was even an error in addi 
tion that had been preserved through the centuries. Now what 
do you think of that, Charley? 


SHARLES 
Well—I'd say that... <p 
NANCY (Quickly) 
BURTON 
Yes, it was. Yes, that meant a great deal to me. Well .. . 
(He raises his glass to Nancy and they drink) Nancy, my 


dear, I wish you wouldn't always surprise me so. 
NANCY 
What have I done now? 
BURTON 


It seems to me you are so much more beautiful every time 
I see you. Or do I just forget? 
NANCY 
It might be that you just forget, mightn’t it? 
BURTON 
We've really got to do something about seeing each other 
more often. Why don’t you come to work some morning in- 
stead of Charles? I'm getting pretty sick of seeing Charley 
around. (Nancy catches her breath.) 
CHARLES (Smiling) 
Perhaps I'd better start looking for a job somewhere else. 
BURTON 
(After a moment, puzzled) 


It's incredible. 


You know, Charles, I wish there weren't so many words, or 
it may be because I’m getting old that they confuse me more 
than they used to. Somehow they keep having more shades 
of meaning. Now even with Charles and me it’s difficult. I 
say a word and he says a word and we can look it up in the 
dictionary, but it doesn't mean the same thing to either of us 
and it would mean something a little different to you, Nancy, 
and it would be something a little different to Althea. I don’t 
suppose this is a very new thought of mine, but it’s a thought. 

MRS. BURTON 

I’m not even sure it’s a thought. Tony, I haven't the faintest 

idea of what you're talking about. 


BURTON 
But Charley knows, don’t you, Charley? We both may be 
worrying about the same thing but we worry about it in 


different ways. cHares (Slowly) 


Yes, I think I know what you mean. If we are both worried 
about the same thing—naturally your worry approaches it 
from one angle—and mine from quite a different one. 

(nancy looks frightened.) 
BURTON 

Exactly. I wish we could all get together, we might do 
something with the world, but of course we never can get 
together. That's the exasperating part of it. 

MRS. BURTON ; 

Really, Tony, I think you've had enough of that cocktail. 
(To nancy) Have you the slightest dea of what he’s get- 
ting at? 

NANCY 
BURTON 


Perhaps I’m being cryptic now, but all I'm saying is that I 


I’m not sure. 


wish we might all be friends. I really hope we can be, no 
matter what may happen in the future, and the future isn’t 
as clear as it used to be. That's all I'm trying to say. I just 
want us all to be friends, no matter what happens. 
(A moment's pause. NANCY is stricken, CHARLES turns 
away for a moment, then back. tony is looking at 


CHARLES.) CHARLES (Casually) 


Why, of course, we'll all be friends, Tony. 

Fine. That's fine! casa 
(Again the telephone rings loud and long. Again the 
BURTONS jump up but this time MR. BURTON, being nearer 


the door, gets a head start.) 
MRS. BURTON 
Now that must be Barbara! 


BURTON (On his way out) 


, j ? 
You don’t mind! MANCY 


No, no, of course not. (MR. BURTON exits.) 
_ MRS. BURTON 
We'll try to make it short. Of course, when Mr. Burton and 
Barbara get to talking .. . 
(She exits. A pause. cHartes takes a deep breath.) 
CHARLES 
Well, I guess that’s that. I’m sorry, Nance. I had the feeling 
it was coming. NANCY 
Oh, my God, my God, I didn’t! I thought sure you were 
going to get it! (She cries softly.) 
CHARLES 
He’s been too nice all evening. He was trying to give me 


something soft to fall on. 
NANCY 


Oh, Charley, what are we going to do? 


CHARLES GRAY: | suppose nothing you ever work hard for 
turns out exactly as you thought it would. 
(Frank Conroy. Henry Fonda, Madeleine King. 


Leora Dana) 





_ CHARLES 
I don’t know. These things are always awkward. It’s embar- 


rassing for Tony, too. Perhaps I'd better resign. (NANcY wilts; 
CHARLES sits, depressed) | think when Tony said that about 
always being friends—that’s what he meant. I suppose he can 
get me in somewhere else. Although I'll probably never have 


as good a position as the one | have now. 


NANCY (With a sob) 
Oh, God! After all these years! 


CHARLES 
We might as well face it. In a business way I’ve gone as 


far as I will go. (He gives a wry smile) You know what 
really shocks me most? 


NANCY 
hat? 
What? CHARLES 


I thought I had myself all prepared for any bad news I 
might get—that I wouldn't think it was complete disaster if 
I got it—but now—(He puts his hand to his stomach)—right 


here—in the pit of my stomach... 
NANCY 


Mine, too. (A moment's pause. cuaries takes a deep breath.) 


CHARLES 
Well, anyway, thank God it’s over. Stomach or no stomach 


I feel as if I can take a deep breath again. There’s nothing 
more to expect from Tony Burton. If I want to say “Why 


Bagdad?” to him, from now on, I can. 
NANCY 
CHARLES 
Yes—but now I can say it without being afraid. Or, what's 
even more important, now I don’t even have to say it. (They 


sit a moment in silence. CHARLES ts very thoughtful) We can 


You said it anyway. 


sell this house and move into a smaller one. We won't starve 

after all, I can make... (NANcy’s Aead sinks into her 
hands) We'll get enough to educate Bill and Evvie. We'll 
never make the Hawthorn Hill Club now, of course—but who 


cares? I never really wanted to be in that club anyway. 


NANCY 
I did. CHARLES 


Bunch of stuffed shirts— (He rises, restlessly) Want another 
cocktail, Nancy? NANCY 


What good’s a cocktail? 
CHARLES 


I don’t know. (He wanders restlessly toward the hall and 
looks out) They're sure giving Barbara a going over. (He 
wanders back into the room and stands, thinking) You know 
that’s true. NANCY 

What is? CHARLES 

I never did want to be in the Hawthorn Hill Club. That's 
not just sour grapes. seanecy 
You tried hard enough to get in. 


CHARLES 
Yes, I did, didn’t 1? I wonder why. Why did I do all that 


to get somewhere I didn’t want to be? (He thinks) Why 
have I done a Jot of things I've done, right from the very 
start! Do you know there was a time when I wouldn’t walk 
across the street to meet John D. Rockefeller. 
NANCY 
When was that? CHARLES 
I mean there was a time when I said that—when I felt it— 
and then—(He pauses, thinking back)—then from Spruce 
Street to Wright-Sherwin to Johnson Street to Boston to New 
New to the Stuyvesant Bank—drive, drive, drive—“Yes, sir.” 
“No, sir.” “Polish your apple, sir.” Why? What was I trying 
to do? NANCY 


What everyone tries to do. Get on. 
CHARLES 


No, that’s not the whole answer.—Nancy, I haven't had 
the chance to talk to you since 1 got back—but remember 
what you said you wanted me to do? Get Jessica Lovell— 
Clyde—all of it out of my system? 


NANCY 
Yes. 
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CHARLES 
Well, they're out, Nancy. Going back there—and now los- 


ing the job—has certainly kicked them out once and for all 
From the time | first kissed Jessica Lovell in that damned 
wallpaper room—that’s where it all started. That's where | 
started to creep. I think all my life I've been the Spruce 


Street boy trying to creep up to Johnson Street 
NANCY 
You married me. That didn’t get you much farther. 
CHARLES 
That’s what saved me, Nancy. That's what saved me. But 


it wasn’t just Jessica Lovell. It was everything back there. 
Clyde—my father—and Mr. Lovell—that old bastard . . . 
NANCY (With a look to where the suxtons went off) 

Charley .. . CHARLES 

That’s where it started. That’s where the ass forgot every- 
thing else and started following the bundle of hay. (He stops) 
Well, to hell with the hay. We'll live. The main thing is I 
don’t have to try to beat the system any more. We're out of 
it, Nancy. (Pause. Nancy is watching him. He grins) You 
know, I feel good. I mean really good—I mean strong, inde- 
pendent—like being able to tell somebody to go to hell. I'm 
free, Nancy—I’m free to—to—I’m free to read Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, if 1 want to. Doesn't it make sense to you, Nancy? 

I don’t see why you cant reed Boswell—or not join the 


Hawthorn Hill Club... 


CHARLES 
No, no, Nancy—you don’t understand—it’s not just the 


Hawthorn Hill Club, it’s a whole way of life! Why, if I told 
Tony I didn’t want to join the Hawthorn Hill Club . 
Good Lord, I'd practically be telling him to go to hell. But 


as it is now—I'm free—inside. (He kneels and looks at her) 


») ’ y N ~? 
Don’t you get it, Nance —— 


CHARLES 
I'm going to say now what you wouldn’t let me say before 


I don’t know. 


We have got each other—and the children—and we're alive 
and I’m going to try to buy Bill that boat anyway. See, Nance? 
See? NANCY 

You can’t make me feel glad we've lost the job, Charley 


but maybe it’s not the world-crushing tragedy I thought it 


was. And anyway, you said one wonderfully sweet thing. 
CHARLES 


NANCY 
That—marrying me—saved you. 
: CHARLES 
It did, Nance. It did. 
NANCY 
And—as you say—we have got each other—maybe more 
now than before. We damn well better. 
f CHARLES 
Oh, Nancy, you're a funny one. 
(He bends down and kisses her.) 
BURTON (Offstage) 


You know, Althea, I think Barbara sounded rather English. 
MRS. BURTON 
Yes, she has a lovely telephone voice. (NANCY and CHARLES 


break off quickly. cuartes takes her hand.) 
CHARLES 
Now don’t worry about the rest of the evening. We'll all 


get along swell now. BURTON (Offstage) 


I’m not sure I like that. (The puRTONS enter. NANCY rises.) 


‘ CHARLES 
How’s Barbara? 
MRS. BURTON 


She’s fine. Oh, dear, I’m sorry—this has all been terribly 
rude... BURTON 

You see, we're so anxious about Barbara. She hasn’t liked 
several schoois she’s been to lately—but I really think Sarah 


Lawrence is going to turn out all right. 
CHARLES 
Good! How about another cocktail before we go in, Tony? 


BURTON 
Oh, I’ve had... 


What was that? 





CHARLES 
Come along. I'm going to have another. This is Friday 
night... BURTON 
Well—1 don’t mind if I do. (He rubs his hands together as 
CHARLES mixes the cocktail) You know, it’s really cozy here. 
I like a. (He hesitates) Charley, there's something I want to 
ask you. t guess it’s all mght, here in the bosom of the family. 
What do you chink of Roger Blakesley? 
(There is a sudden dead pause. sancy looks up at him, 
quickly. cHaRLes turns slowly.) 


CHARLES (Casually) 
Why Roger’s okay. suavos 


No, now, we're all alone here. You can speak frankly. The 
women won't say anything. Do you like him or don’t you? 
CHARLES (After a moment) 

I think Roger is conscientious, energetic, and well trained, 


but I can’t say I like him much. Why should I? 
URTON 
I rather like him. He’s been on my conscience lately. He's 


so anxious, so much on his toes. He’s always in there trying. 


CHARLES 

I don’t know what else you could expect. I've been trying 
pretty hard myself. BURTON 

Not in the same way, Charley. You're subtler. You're de- 
veloped, you've matured. Of course, I'm out of touch with 
things, being where I am, but I've been getting an idea—and 
maybe I’m entirely wrong. You're in more of a position to 
know than I am. It seems to me that Blakesley has some idea 
that we're considering him for that vice-presidency vacancy. 
Do you know anything about this, Charles? 

(nancy looks at CHARLES. ) 


What did Blakesley think ay were considering him for? 


That vice-presidency vacancy. I hadn't given it much 
thought until the other day when we were talking about your 
going up to Clyde. But Roger said a few things—and I got 
to thinking back and—well, when anyone gets ideas like that 
it’s a problem to know what to do with him later. (He looks 
at cHarLes, suddenly) You never thought any of us were 


considering Blakesley, did you, Charles? 
CHARLES 
Why, yes, Vony, I did. 
BURTON ( Astonished) 


Good Lord! (He looks at nancy) You did? 
NANCY 


Now that you mention it, I think it did cross our minds. 
BURTON 


You amaze me! Koger is quite useful, but he’s not the right 
material at all. Your name comes up before the directors on 
Monday. I've spoken to them, of course. There won't be any 
trouble. 


Thanks, Tony—that’ Fy fine... 
BURTON 


That's what I meant when I said before—now that we'll 
be working together more cledy, I hope we'll all be friends. 
HARLES 
Well, here we are. ies 
I can hardly believe you didn’t realize this, Charley. 


CHARLES 
I guess when you have a job you really never know where 
you stand, do you? 
BURTON (Looking at him, keenly) 
I have the curious feeling that you don't seem overly elated 
about this, Charley 


* cHaRLEs (Quickly) 
I'm sorry. I didn’t mean to give that impression. It’s just 


that—I'm a little confused. 
BURTON 


There's nothing to be confused about. The job is yours. A 
week from Saturday there'll be a little dinner. You'll be called 
on to make a few remarks. And oh, yes, I’ve taken the liberty 
of putting your name up for membership in the Hawthorn 


ot 


Hill Club. So many of us are there. 1 hope you don’t mind. 
(A moment's pause) 1 don’t think | understand your attitude. 
You want the job, don’t you? 


CHARLES 
Tony, please don’t think I’m ungrateful. It’s what I’ve been 
working toward all my life, I suppose. But a few minutes ago 
Nancy and I thought we weren't going to get it—and—curi- 
ously enough—I never felt better. And now—suddeniy—t feel 
—well, a little like that time at Dartmouth when I won the 
half-mile at Freshman track. A little dull—a little tired and 

a little curious why I ran so hard. 


BURTON : 
We all run hard to win. None of us wants to come in 


CHARL “i re 


No, I suppose not. And I did an like hell. 

BURTON 
You know, of course, Charley, that you're really obligated 
to take the job. You owe it to us. The bank has invested 
a lot of time in you. Besides, this is the natural step in 
your life—it’s the logical outcome—you can’t change a 


line of it. CHARLES 
No, that’s probably true. It’s just that—well—. Tony, don’t 
think I don’t want the job. It means a lot to us. And I'm 
glad you want me. Only—I suddenly realize that from here 
on in I'll never get out of it—fighting the Roger Blakesleys 
petting the little Pekineses—. And we'll probably sell 
the Buick and get a new one—and sell this house and get 
a larger one—and join the Hawthorne Hill Club 


BURTON 
What's wrong with the Hawthorne Hill Club? 

CHARLES 
Nothing—only I’ve never liked it. 

BURTON 
: . me 
I’ve always liked it! CHARLES 
That's fair enough; Tony. I never have. 

BURTON 
Well—you certainly must know I wouldn't try to dictate 
your club to you, Thecken. In fact, I've never felt I could 
dictate to you at all. (A moment's pause. The maid 
enters and nods to NANCY, who rises) 

CHARLES 
Well, | guess that means Junior can go to Exeter. 

MRS. BURTON 
(Who has been looking at a book) 


Chailes, are you reading Boswell’s Life of Johnson? 
CHARLES (With a grin) 


MRS. BURTON 
You know, Nancy, I tried to read it once. It’s the dullest 
thing I ever got into. ANCY 


Oh, no! Don’t tell him that! 
MRS. BURTON 
I wonder if anyone ever really read it through. 
CHARLES 
{ doubt it. I very much doubt it. 
(NANCY and MR. BURTON are offstage. MRS. BUR- 
TON is off and as CHARLES starts off: ) 
NANCY'S VOICE 
Charley, bring some cigarettes. 
(He turns back into the room. NANCY enters) 
NANCY 
Charley, never mind the cigarettes. 
(She looks at him, worried) 
Do you hate it, Charley? 
CHARLES 
(After a moment—thoughtfully ) 
No. --As a matter of fact, I'm glad it’s over. 
(He glances around the room) 
We know where we stand. 
(NANCY goes to him swiftly and throws her arms 
around his neck and kisses him. CHARLES looks 
down at her, surprised) 
CHARLES 


NANCY 


Afraid not. 


What's that for? 
Chat’s for free. 
(They start off) 


Curtain 
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John Erwin 


The Love of Four Colonels suggests “a man perform- 
ing a solo tug-of-war and acquiring the resultant 
hernia.” 


(Lili Palmer, Rex Harrison, Leueen MacGrath, 
George Voskovec) 


George Jean Nathan's 


ETER Ustinov’s The Love of Four Colonels, There are still other elements that are difficult to 
received by the London critics with much the 


reconcile with the strangely favorable British view of 
the play. But first, in order that they may be intel- 
Terence Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea and other ligible, a brief outline of the plot materials. 

plays that have subsequently caused us to scratch our The 


same enthusiasm they exhibited in the case of 


scene opens in “the offices of the Allied 
Administration in a village in the Hartz 


mountains, disputed by Britain, France, America and 
mittently deft bits of dialogue but the bright spots Russia after the Great War of 1939-45.” Present are 
are outweighed by so many more lusterless ones and 


noses, again induces the skeptical itch in that abused Military 


organ. It has a few amusing episodes and some inter- 


four colonels “charged by their governments to carry 


the whole is so engulfed by a strain for “imagination” on the friction on an intimate, domestic level.” Into 


and for something approximating authentic fantasy their midst and interrupting their bickering come 
presently two fairies, one female and good, the other 


male and bad, who volunteer to escort them to the 


that it suggests a man performing a solo tug-of-war 
and acquiring the resultant hernia. 
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nearby castle that has been the subject of a troubled 
speculation amongst them and that their troops have 
been unable to penetrate to through the weeds which 
mysteriously thicken during the hours of darkness. 
In this magic abode, they are told, lies the Sleeping 
Beauty awaiting the reviving call of love. 


The second act brings the fairies with their military 
quartet to the castle, where each of the latter is set 
to woo the Beauty in what is whimsically purported 
to be his native fashion and manner. This business 
consumes the major portion of the play and con- 
cludes with the defeat of all the aspirants for reasons 
bound up with their inherent psychological eccen- 
tricities. Yet two persist in remaining in the castle, 
the Frenchman and_ the 
deposited in beds, one on either side of the Beauty. 


American. They are 


Their two hands reach out and almost manage to 
touch her. “I can’t reach her,” says the Frenchman, 
“can you?” “No, not quite,” replies the American, 
“it was arranged like this on purpose.” A pause, and 
then the American: “Were we wrong not to go 
back?” “What is the use of asking such a question?” 
retorts the Frenchman. At this precise moment they 
are asking themselves if they were wrong not to stay. 
Curtain, 


Now that you have a rough idea, have a glance at 
the ways and means employed by the playwright to 
propel his fable. First, the treatment of character in 
the instance of the four colonels. Here, if he were 
still alive, Jerome K. Jerome would have enjoyed a 
field day in adding a chapter to his memorable book 
on stage stereotypes. Not only are the representatives 
of the different nations carbons of their old-time 
farce and musical comedy equivalents, but the words 
and viewpoints placed in their mouths follow closely 
the patterns of accepted platitude. Thus, the more or 
less taciturn Englishman, with pipe in contrast to the 
American with cigar, is given to the standard “I say, 
old man,” “old chap,” “old chum,” “how very 
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unusual” type of locution, is shocked at the thought 
of disobeying an order, cannot understand why any- 
one should speak any language other than English, is 
slow in absorbing a joke, and comports himself on 
the whole after the polite, if fumbling, manner of 
stage Englishmen years on end. The American in 
turn is given to a homely awkwardness, dutifully con- 


” 4 


ducts his speech with “yeahs,” “sures,” “heys,” “come 


, “0 9 6c 


on, fellers,” “‘yummys,” “well what do you knows!,” 
queries as to a woman’s possession of “it” and so on, 
indulges in cracks about Chicago gangsters, Custer’s 


Last Stand and cigars called Cherokee Blues, and 
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acts in the crudely homespun manner usually asso- 
ciated by British playwrights with all Americans from 
their farmers on the one hand to their Presidents 
on the other, their Secretaries of the Treasury alone 
being tactfully excepted from the otherwise all-in- 


clusive category. 


The Frenchman, save for an abstinence. from 
oolalas, is similarly in essence out of the old farces 
and later musical lampoons. (If Ustinov had any 
satire in mind, he does not make his purpose reason- 
ably definite but rather only suggests self-satisfaction 
in his cleverness and exactitude of character stamp- 
ing. That he has tried for comedy in the character- 
izations is of course plain enough, but it is comedy 
based on what he doubtless regarded as freshly 
humorous approaches to them.) He has made a 
perceptible effort to break at least in some measure 
from the Gaul stencil by refraining from the usual 
“mon Doos,” excessive shoulder shrugs and epileptic 
comportment and has further departed from the 
conventional swoonings whenever amour is men- 
tioned, and he has had his character allow he is not 
a romantic but a realist. But from under the camou- 
flage the figure emerges with most of the dabs of the 
old grease-paint, with the familiar philosophies on 
mistresses, and with such recognizable whimsies as 
“My wife’s fidelity has always seemed to me so 
embarrassingly un-French.” 


The Russian comes in every way out of the current 
cartoon-box. Only the black whiskers are missing. All 
else is present: the diplomatic frigidity, the arbi- 
trary objection to everything, the temperamental 
unpleasantness, etc. The name, moreover, is Iko- 
nenko. Ustinov’s apparent belief and hope that a 
considerable humor is to be extracted merely from 
repetitions of the already all too obvious and _per- 
fectly familiar are of a piece with the belief and 
hope that you can still make people vibrate with 
amusement at what they found funny in the comic 

valentines of their youth. 
The humorous body of the ex- 
noted, 
mainly in depicting the ways the 


hibit, as before consists 
four colonels would make love to 
the Beauty and here, I fear, he can 
manage nothing better or more imaginative than a 
duplication of much the same business that we every 
now and then get in the musical revues showing how 
love scenes would be handled by Noel Coward, 
O'Neill, and some French and Russian playwright. 
In this case the travesties are in the manner of Chek- 
hov, Moliére, the Elizabethan drama and what 
Ustinov evidently regards as the modern Broadway 
honky-tonk-tough-guy-street-walker melodrama. All 
this is accompanied by by-play on the part of the 
Wicked Fairy, who as from dramatic time immemo- 
rial is “dying to do a good deed,” and of the Good 


= 
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Fairy, who is “longing, just for once, to be bad.” 
Dialogue: Good Fairy: “Love is my friend.” Wicked 
Fairy: “Carnal love?” Good Fairy: “Spiritual love.” 
Wicked Fairy: “No, my dear, we don’t know where 
we stand with love. . You are the conscience, I, 
the primitive desire. We may struggle for the heart,” 


Ch... COC. 


The general caliber of the wit may be suggested in 
an allusion to “an eunuch from the Ottoman realm” 
and the retort, “yea, straight from the ottoman, I'll 
warrant; her hair is all unkempt.” The quality of 
the philosophy may be conveyed by such observa- 


tions as “People who have never seen a bath do not 


In Two's Company, Bette Davis, for 


“: 


whatever reasons, “is attracting trade.” 


want a bath. Knowledge breeds desire, and desire 
breeds hatred,” as also by such Strindberg filchings 
as “Hatred is as binding a tie as love.” The nature 
of suspensive dramatic line may be gleaned from 
passages like “Who opened that door?” “The wind.” 
“Look at the trees. There’s no wind today.” And the 
effort at epigram takes such forms as “The French 
genius is the genius of mistrust.” 


And what is the end product of all this moun- 
tainous cerebral striving? The molehill thought that 
man reaches ever for the unattainable, that beauty 
is incorruptible, and that a man remains himself 
with the inexorableness of a leopard’s spots. 


So criticism. As to theatrical 
criticism, the report is somewhat more favorable, 


much for drama 
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Eileen Darby 


since something of a show has been maneuvered out 
of the materials with the help of very attractive 
performances by Rex Harrison and the dazzling Lilli 
Palmer as, respectively, the Wicked Fairy and the 
Sleeping Beauty and with valuable support by Stefan 
Schnabel as the Robert Coote as 
the English and George Voskovec as the French. 
Harrison’s direction, where it is not concerned with 


Russian colonel, 


his own and Miss Palmer’s performances, in which 
case it is first-rate, ranges from the serviceable to the 
rather spotty. 


Davis and the Sour Apple Tree 


Now that the lack of excitement over the appear- 
ance on the New York stage of Bette Davis, the 
movie queen, has died down and almost everyone 
else has had his say about the lady’s even greater lack 
of talent for her adventurous excursion, we put in a 
few retrospective words of our own, just for the 
record. Miss Davis, as most people who would better 
spend their time on more educational statistics know, 
is one of Hollywood’s leading lights and has earned 
its kudos in the shape of more statuettes than adorn 
the graves in even a Tyrolean cemetery. Not content 
with such glories, however, she like some other of 
her sister luminaries bethought herself of that theat- 
rical goal which is the secret aspiration of her species, 
and bethought herself further of the most sagacious 
means wherewith she might safeguard herself from 
the failure which had been the portion of various 
screen eminentae who had preceded her. 

Since she is evidently a shrewder and more intelli- 
gent woman than her hapless predecessors, she 
doubtless confided to herself that, though she had 
won her position in the films as a serious dramatic 
performer, it would be a very clever move not to 
challenge the stage in that direction and risk the 
defeat suffered by her Hollywood colleagues like 
Olivia de Havilland but to surprise the theatre by 
offering herself in a wholly different guise. The guise, 
she concluded, was as a musical comedy or revue 
actress, and presently she displayed herself in that 
semblance, in a sample of the latter form of enter- 
tainment called Two’s Company. But what she 
seemed carelessly to overlook was the necessity for 
some ability in even that medium and, totally devoid 
of it, her collapse was just as bulky as that of those 
of her West Coast sisters who had stuck resolutely 
to their idea of themselves as dramatic actresses. 


Miss Davis, in truth, revealed herself as the Olivia 
de Havilland of the musical stage. She can’t sing; 
she can’t dance; she has no knack for comedy, or if 
she has she gives no inkling of it; she has nething of 
the stage presence and gift for projection that some- 
times help partly to gloss over one or another of the 
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shortcomings; and she hasn’t the kind of looks that 
have been known on occasion to wobbie an audience 


out of a too-great consciousness of what the per- 


former hasn’t otherwise got. In this juncture, she 
simply blacks out a couple of her front teeth, sticks 
a pipe into her mouth and hence is a hillbilly; puts 
on a bedraggled feathered hat, swings a parasol and 
hence is Sadie Thompson ; dons a faded old house-robe 
and flat shoes and musses up her hair and is hence a 
character out of the slum type of drama; and simi- 
larly runs into her dressing room and re-emerges as 
nothing more than Bette Davis imagining she is a 
protean comedienne. 


At this writing, she is attracting trade, but I hope 
I am not guilty of rudeness when I express the belief 
that it is being attracted mainly by something 
approaching a cruel curiosity, much as in past times 
it was attracted to John McCullough, Corse Payton 
and the Cherry Sisters. In other words, not by an 
expectation of talent but whimsically to delight in 
the courageous demonstration of a lack of it. Though 
the revue in which Miss Davis exercises herself 
contains a good low comic in the person of David 
Burns, a droll one in Hiram Sherman, an amusing 
ballet girl in Nora Kaye, and some fresh choreog- 
raphy by the meritorious Jerome Robbins, it hasn’t 
enough overall to extenuate its choice of a star. 

Next Week: George Jean Nathan in Blossom 
Time 


Still More Adolescents 


Adolescents continue to be with us on the local 
stage, sometimes as adolescents in the playwrights’ 
intention, more often as theoretical adults. In Be 
Your Age, Mary Orr and Reginald Denham came up 
with the intentional species and again sought to 
entertain us with the problems they pose for thei 
elders. Treating the business in the vein of quick-step 
farce rather than comedy, they contrived to extract 
a moment or two of faint, very faint, amusement out 
of it, but the theme by this time has been so bela- 
bored that it affects the auditor much like having 
overeaten on an ocean liner and experiencing the 
resulting discommodious regurgitations. This holds 
true even when and if the food is good.and when, as 
in the present case, it included such deep-freeze corn 
as the beset widower father of three young daughters 
and the alarming decision of one of them to marry 
a smooth, elderly gallant but her eventual reflection 
that it was better to marry someone nearer her own 
age, to say nothing of such corny characters as the 
female secretary on the make, the regurgitations were 
likely to increase and get a little out of punctilious 
control 
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Miss Orr in the past has written some comical stuff 
and there were a few mild, awfully mild, traces of 
her aptitude on this occasion; but Mr. Denham, het 
husband, indicated nothing of his sometime knack 
for direction, and the basic materials of their exhibit 
were furthermore so worn and the writing so flat 
that the challenge to an audience was altogether too 
severe. And the evening consequently resolved itself 
into a doomed conflict between some moderately 


passable vaudeville (small-time) and a dramatic 


Be Your Age was “quick-step farce 


rather than comedy.” 


foundation so creaky that it could not sustain it. The 
company’s most likely actor was Loring Smith who, 
though he now and then went overboard for laughs, 
got everything possible out of the harassed father 
role. Conrad Nagel, who was never worse, was the 
unctuous wolf upon whom Hildy Parks, an engaging 
chick, claps a marital eye; and Nancy Cushman, 
Martha Randall, Bill Story, Lee Remick and Dean 
Harens also figured in the defective roughhouse 
When it comes to adolescent comedy, the authors’ 
Wallflower of some years ago was a much better and 
much more enjoyable job. The present one died the 


death, after four performances, justly. 
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Theodore Hoffman is a playwright and 
critic, who has contributed to The New 
Republic and other magazines. Nou 
studying for his Ph.D. degree in drama 
at Columbia University, Mr. Hoffman 
was program director of the Salzburg 
seminar, which presented the Salzburg 
International Theatre Festival in 1950. 
This is his reply to articles by John 
Gassner in the September and November 


issues of Theatre Arts 
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is Un-American 


A "new" critic argues that Europe's 
theatre has grown in vitality 
while ours has sunk 


into a lifeless stereotype. 
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by Theodore Hoffman 


Sketches by Howard Low 


HERE comes a time in every “new” critic’s life 
T wits he is likely to tire of using lively ideas to 

counter the inadequac ies of our theatre, to 
accept the status que and turn into an “old” critic. 
And “old” critics, of course, are duty bound to force 
American drama down the new “new” critics’ 
throats. This time John Gassner has made the 
switch. In the September and November issues of 
Theatre Arts, he complains that young intellectuals 
are using the decadent European drama as a stick to 
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beat our native product and attributes their wanton 
action to an infatuation with the hair-splitting 
ingenuities of modern literary criticism. 


He warns them that if they don’t play nicely in 
their own backyard (apparently just off Shubert 
Alley) they'll discover that their talents have atro- 
phied and that they’ve sold their birthright for a 
mess of very cold pottage. 


A gloomy picture indeed, but not all “new” critics 
resemble Mr. Gassner’s “fastidious,” super-aesthetical 
bogeyman, nor does every attack on American drama 
assume that the victim is a hopelessly dead dog. In 
claiming that there is material for great drama in 
American life, Mr. Gassner is undoubtedly right. But 
it is hard to see how we can foster great drama by 
embracing a theatre that is stereotyped, non-stimu- 
lating and as un-American, in a sense, as the McCar- 
ran Act in its blindness to the merits of the rest of 
the world. 


Mr. Gassner takes William Becker to task for sug- 
gesting that “an American drama scarcely exists.” 
Exist it does, of course, for academic historians who 
sort out facts and figures; but does it exist as a 
source of ideas and techniques for the playwright 
who wants a form in which he can profitably express 
his own American experience? If we demand of a 
national drama that it have some prominence in a 
country’s culture, include some of a country’s greatest 
creative figures and represent some sort of intelligent 
comment on its life and history, then what can we 
claim for American drama? 


Mr. Gassner has rarely claimed anything for it. 


¥ THE introduction to his “Best American Plays” 
series, he remarks with constant embarrassment 
only that he has selected the best American plays 
available, and it must be admitted that he has chosen 
the best of our bad lot. His volume on the twenties 
declares that “Whether the lively decade gave us 


many——or any—masterpieces is a question that need 
not detain us here.” And again, “The age was not 
distinguished in analysis . . . its profundities will not 
exactly bear plumbing.” He claims only that a future 
is under way, but when he comes to anthologize the 
drama of the thirties he finds it “a diminished thing.” 


The forties, naturally, only provoke nostalgia for the 
twenties. 


Mr. Gassner, a critic, has unwittingly adopted the 
central theme of too many ambitiously unsuccessful 
American playwrights, from O’Neill through the 
author of Harvey to Arthur Miller: great expecta- 
tions, saddening disappointment and the final 
glamorizing of failure. 


Nor is this the first time American drama _ has 


passed through the historical rigmarole of unful- 
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filled promise. If Mr. Gassner had entered the 
theatre a hundred years ago he might have found 
just as much evidence for an approaching renais- 
sance. The 1850's were full of hope. The introduction 
of the box set revolutionized staging, and with it 
came prospects for a powerful realistic theatre. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin heralded a period of provocative social 
criticism, a means of reaching the masses. F. S. 
Chanfrau was creating a native colloquial comedy. 
There were hints of stirring poetic drama in George 
Henry Boker’s Francesca da Rimini, of a witty 
comedy of manners in Taylor's Our American 
Cousin. There was even a folk comedy in the minstrel 
shows. More classics were presented than we see now. 
Good plays were being imported from the European 
stage. A swarm of great actors had appeared in the 
persons of Sothern, the Booths, Jefferson and Laura 
Keene, and Boucicault was cheered as the dynamic 
new man of the theatre. 


Wi" STIFLED that millenium? The depression 
of 1857? Commercialism? Was it the success 
of that stupendous stage spectacle, The Black Crook? 
Dion Boucicault’s ruining the stock companies with 
his package road shows of New York hits? I don’t 
know, but at any rate literature got Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Melville and Whitman out of that renais- 
sance, and the theatre got East Lynne, Under the 
Gaslight and Ten Nights in a Bar Room. 


We can try the same routine for 1900, frequently 
referred to as “the happy days,” and in all likelihood 
some new “old” critic will be doing it for the fifties 
[see: “Is There an American Drama?”, Theatre Arts, 
March, 1948]. I don’t blame Mr. Gassner for feeling 
that he and his cohorts of the twenties and thirties 
were on to something. It was an exciting period, and 
its momentous sense of change and revelation per- 
meated all the arts. The trouble is that America’s 
best products of the time are found in fiction and 
poetry. Mr. Gassner rode in a big race but on the 
wrong horse. 


In a way, he is right to claim our theatre has a 
tradition and wrong when he remarks that “the 
literary element has never been strong in American 
drama.” We have an almost indestructible tradition 
of grafting second-hand literary notions, and extra- 
literary ones as well, on to melodramatic clichés. 
O'Neill, for instance, had one fine theme: the 
destructive conflict between impulse and ideal in the 
individual. But he chose to develop it in terms of 
mongrel Freudianisin, misunderstood Aeschylus and 
Strindbergian atmospheric oppression. Maxwell An- 
derson covers potboiler plots with bookish ideas 
expressed in an artificial and inert language that 
would be considered intolerable in ordinary poetry. 
The diaphanous symbolism of Tennessee Williams is 
sickeningly literary. 
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E SUSPECT now that the work of Odets and 

Rice was revered not for its knowledge of the 
“mainstream of American life,” which Mr. Gassner 
fears “new” critics will persuade us to ignore, but 
for its dependence on Marxist clichés. 

The tradition continues strong today. Observe 
Truman Capote, a Greenwich, Connecticut, boy 
steeped in the gothic novels of southern lady writers. 
Moss Hart, whose wit is of no use when he plunges 
into serious themes; or the host of slick writers who 
think problem plays are manufactured from liberal 
platitudes. 

It is this sort of pretension Mr. Gassner probably 
praises as “the imagination likely to run amok in 
American drama.” If he refers to our playwrights’ 
ability to roll out colloquial dialogue and realistic 
incidents, he pays them no great compliment. Most 
American writers have good ears and excel at 
naturalistic evocation. But which of our playwrights 
are capable of using this ability for larger purposes? 

Mr. Gassner attributes this imaginative vitality, 
whatever it is, to the fact that our drama “is not 
restrained by conventions.” It is actually chock-full 
of conventions. 


There is a convention for producing Shakespeare : 
use Margaret Webster draperies and masquerade cos- 
tumes, conceal your inability to understand Shake- 
speare with a few trick interpretations and play it in 
the quivering rant of Maurice Evans or with the 
bared and heaving chest of Judith Anderson; and 
don’t forget the fools are fairies. 

There is the convention that bad plays are redeem- 
able if play-doctors add corny jokes; the convention 
of the “serious” ballet in the trite musical; the con- 
vention that the “little man” is automatically pa- 
thetic; that old ladies, gangsters, schoolteachers and 
whores are full of childish purity, and that children 
are cynical, world-wise sex maniacs. 


Our theatre is dependent on conventions of this 
sort; without them audiences would not know how 
to respond. Since our audiences want to know how 
they should feel, not how they do feel, our theatre 
concentrates on providing cues for painless reactions 
Let an effete designer whip up a frothy set and we 
welcome sophisticated wit. Let Mr. Mielziner’s lights 
darken, a piccolo sound offstage, an actor strain his 
facial muscles to show a tortured soul, and we know 
that the depressing boredom we feel really represents 
tragedy. Let Mr. Eliot’s saints and sinners toy with 
cigarette lighters, or a bare-bosomed wench ladle a 
joke out of Mr. Fry’s bubbling stew, and we find 
dramatic poetry, incomprehensible but delightful, 
especially since we are told that it reveals the 
spiritual qualities that lie buried in our hearts. Our 
audiences are dead serious. They demand profundity, 
reality, messages and art; but they no longer demand 
that the playwright lead them through the difficult 
and joyous experience of these things. They only 
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ask him to ring the bells that set our trained souls 
to salivating 

What if the playwright wants more than surface 
signals? What if he studies O’Neill, Miller and Wil- 
liams and finds that they teach him only what to 
avoid? What if he wants to present social life without 
corny overtones, to learn how to put political ideas 
dramatically, how to conceive tragedy in modern 
terms? 


HE OBVIOUS answer is: Go to Europe. 

Europe, where Mr. Gassner’s contemporaries 
learned their trade, where the Theatre Guild found 
plays that made audiences receptive to our play- 
wrights, where designers like Robert Edmond Jones, 
Kenneth MacGowan and Lee Simonson went for 
inspiration, where our playwrights have gone more 
often than is acknowledged. 

In one winter season Mr. Gassner would probably 
see better plays, more imaginatively produced, in 
Paris, London, Vienna, Zurich and Berlin than in 
New York. He might even retract his claim that our 
drama is favorably received in Europe. True, some 
semi-intellectual failures here have caught on in 
London. The phoney regeneration of Death of a 
Salesman endears it to German audiences. Annie du 
Far West had a long Paris run. It is amusing to hear 
Germans praising as original those expressionistic 
elements in Thornton Wilder that he absorbed from 
their pre-Hitler theatre, but would Mr. Gassner enjoy 
the sight of countless university students making The 
Happy Journey from Camden to Trenton, slamming 
imaginary car doors in fits of avant garde virtuosity? 
What would he think of Germans praising that dip- 
lomatic export, Porgy and Bess, like this? “Isn’t it 


just like the Negroes, always singing and dancing and 
full of sex? So charmingly lazy and so little a part 
of modern life. You can understand the trouble the 
Americans have with them.” 


What European theatre does Mr. Gassner think 
we have “kept up with” since 1920? If it’s the Irish, 
which, like ours, has thwarted or rejected its best 
playwrights (Johnston, Carroll, O’Casey), or the 
British, full of the elegant decay and turbulent ham- 
miness of Beaton, Fry and Olivier, then he may be 
right. If the Nazi, he’s correct too. The 1943 Berlin 
program may have been more impressive than New 
York’s, but the Nazis didn’t have any worthwhile 
new plays that year either; and one must concede 
that our love of lush spectacles, fruity scenery and 
emotional bathos also 
Goering’s theatre. 


characterized Hermann 

This doesn’t make America fascist. Nor should the 
fact that Shaw proclaimed himself communist, as 
well as O’Casey and Brecht, the leading candidates 
for his mantle of greatest living playwright, induce 
young playwrights to join the Party. We should 


(continued on page 94) 
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Mr. Spelvin Criticizes The Critics 


Drama Critics at Work and Play 


ee po critics do when they aren’t criticking, 
which is most of the time these days? Some 
just sit on their honorary degrees; others think they 
should work to earn a living. Robert Coleman (Daily 
Mirror), the only active triple-threat man, is covering 
ballet and opera when theatre is dormant. William 
Hawkins Jr. (World-Telegram and Sun) goes to 
ballet and opera, too, but just because he likes them 
and not to write thereof. He fills in his piece-a-day 
for the paper with an interview. Brooks Atkinson 
(Times) watches birds. John Chapman (News) 
covers opera. Whitney Bolton (Morning Telegraph) 
turns out a daily syndicated column. John Mason 
Brown (Saturday Review) writes pretty essays. 
George Jean Nathan (Theatre Arts) wonders if he 
should give in to his friends’ pleas and write his 
autobiography. Richard Watts Jr. (Post) went 
farthest afield in pursuit of €mployment by covering 
a wrestling match at Madison Square Garden as 
though it were a piece of theatre. He called it 
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“Grunt and Groan Revue” and listed the cast of 
entertainers. Said it was “obvious, heavy-handed and 
monotonous, and most of the acting was pretty 
routine.” 


Atkinson for the Birds 


Why doesn’t Atkinson use his Feathered Friend 
lingo on the migratory fowl which pause in some 
theatre for a moment or two on their way from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Death Valley? Calling any 
bum play a turkey is too easy and no doubt 
inaccurate. Certainly Binocular Brooks could detect 
a variety of species and write learnedly thereof. The 
Yellow-Throated Bust, for instance. Or the Long- 
Billed Snatcher, which feeds at night on Backers 
which it finds under rocks. 
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by George Spelvin 
Drawings by Blechman 


Then there is the Sour Warbler, a musical which 
can’t get off the ground. The Long-Legged Oop, 
which has been observed but never captured; it 
always leaves everybody holding the bag. The 
Mourning Coot, whose cry is, “But the audiences 
just love it.” The Downy Flit, a little bird which 
never should have been hatched. The Double- 
Breasted Dilly, whose call is “Bra! Bra!” The Ptoo, 
no relative of the ptarmigan, so named because you 
can capture it by saying “Ptoo” at it. The Ring- 
Tailed Sneezer, which gasps for air when it roosts 
on a stage. Almost as plentiful as the pigeon and the 
sparrow, the Equity Concession begins losing its 
plumage as soon as it arrives and leaves a mess to 
be cleaned up. 


Most predatory of all the showbirds is the Over- 
call, whose cry of “More! More!” can be heard from 
as far away as New Haven. Then there is the 
Deluded Advance, which thinks it is ahead of its 
time. It flies backward. Also the Message, prolific 


descendant of the extinct Passenger Pigeon. . 
enough of this. Take it from here, Atkinson! 
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Maybe He Just Liked It 

Most frequently discussed stage topic is Walter 
Winchell’s bucking the critics by championing Bette 
Davis’s Two’s Company as the greatest thing since 
the invention of waffles. A plug a day, on the 
average, and gossips wonder what the angle is. 
Maybe WW just liked the show—for, after all, as a 
critic he has grown rusty. 


This One Gathers Moss 

Ward Morehouse (World Telegram and Sun) sits 
very still in his down-front aisle seat—but lawsy, how 
he skitters around outside! North Carolina one week 
end, Georgia the next and Boston in between when- 
ever there is an excuse to interview somebody. This 
rotund rolling stone made a side trip to Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, to interview cattleman Oscar Ham- 
merstein II on his farm. Wrote WM: “And it’s in 
Bucks County that he’s in the cattle business— 
Aberdeen Angus. Not a profitable year thus far, but 
give him time.” Which didn’t leave Hammerstein 


too much time, because the piece was printed 
December 29. 


Dunce Caps for Olin and Harriet 
Music critic Olin Downes (Times) pulled a beaut 
in reviewing a Boston Symphony concert at Carnegie 
Hall. Scolded the orchestra for a poor performance 
of Brahms’s “Academic Festival Overture”—‘a 















































































wonderfully joyous, waggish piece.” Trouble was 
that the Bostonians didn’t play that piece at all. 
They played the “Tragic Overture”! And—such are 
the mysteries of the music criticking business—Har- 
riet Johnson (Post) reviewed the concert that after- 
noon and she didn’t like the 


“Academic” either! 





Watch Your Languages, Men! 
The critics found it a relief to get back to plays in 
English after long doses of Madeleine Renaud and 
Jean-Louis Barrault and Katina Paxinou and Alexis 
Minotis in Electra and O¢cedipus Tyrannus. The 
critics, game to the next-to-the-last man, covered 
them all. The one who gave up was Atkinson. After 
two or three bouts with the French he turned over 
his throne to Herbert L. Matthews, long-time Paris 
correspondent, who happened to be visiting New 
York. Robert Sylvester (News) ‘summed up the 
Greek invasion by headlining his piece, “Oedipus 
Played by Home Team.” 
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No critic admitted knowing any modern Greek, 
which was the language used by the Athens company. 
Few claimed any knowledge of French. Said John 
McClain (Journal-American) of Electra: “It didn’t 
seem to matter that the language, sounding like a 
series of sibilant toothpaste commercials, conveyed no 


meaning... .”” Admitted Coleman: “It is difficult for 
one unfamiliar with Greek to evaluate properly 
acting in that language. . . . We would be kidding 
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you if we pretended that we understood a great deal 
of the French or any of the Greek.” Walter F. Kerr 
(Herald Tribune) knew no Greek, but it didn’t 
prevent him from writing: “It is possible to have 
minor reservations about Wednesday  evening’s 
performance of the part [of Electra].” 

Kerr admitted he didn’t know much French, but 
he manfully kept on reviewing. John Chapman 
(News) wrote as though he knew the stuff, and 
maybe he does, for Who’s Who says he worked in 
Paris a few years. McClain was clearly irritated 
because French was spoken. Coleman said he knew 
a little but not enough. The result of all this 
ignorance resulted in praise from everybody for 
everybody, which few productions in English ever 
get. The boys were afraid to stick their necks out. 


Delightful Additions to the Cliche List 


Cliché Department: “Delightful addition to the 
season” (Kerr) “Excruciatingly funny” (Mc- 
Clain) ... “I can’t help thinking” (Watts) 
“Welcome addition to the ranks of theatre writers” 


Hawkins .. “Mildly amusing” (Winchell) 
“Candor compels me to confess” (Lee Mortimer, 
Mirror) . . . “Eminently actable” (Atkinson) 


“Thoroughly enjoyable” (Chapman 
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I. IS USUALLY intended as the highest praise when 
someone says of a motion picture: “It’s exactly like 
the play.” A variation of the compliment might be: 
“It’s like seeing the book on film.” In one important 
sense, of course, such criticism has validity: it all 
depends on whether the particular book or play was 
any good to begin with; and if the comment simply 
means that the spirit and imaginative intention of 
the original have been preserved, that is fair enough. 
But usually the criticism is much shallower than 


that ; usually it means that a literal, point-by-point, 


doggedly “faithful” transcription has been made into 
the film medium. 

Apparently the time has come to argue that this 
literalness is not necessarily a virtue, that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it can be—and often is—the death of any 
real creativeness in motion pictures. 

Films of the recent past that have been most 
praised by the critics include Born Yesterday, Cyrano 
de Bergerac, A Streetcar Named Desire, Death of a 
Salesman and Detective Story. They were all 
adapted from plays, and though at first glance 
Cyrano may seem oddly placed in this listing, it fits 
in well enough, for it was made into a film not too 
long after José Ferrer appeared in the Rostand play 
on Broadway. The point is that these films were 
judged mainly in relation to the stage productions 
from which they derived. 

The judgments are based on a mistaken criterion 
or at least a very misleading one ; for the merit of a 
motion picture often depends not on similarity to its 
source but on the ways in which it differs. 

It is a truism (tiresome perhaps, but necessary to 
invoke when definitions are at issue) that there is 
more than one way to tell a story, even within the 
several principal mediums of story-telling. Narrative 


fiction can be anything from the simplest anecdote to 


the most complex novel of Marcel Proust or Thomas 
Mann; dramatic fiction can be anything from a 
revue blackout to Peer Gynt. 

Any fiction—in theory, at least—is a possibility 
for a motion picture ; but as soon as the attempt to 
turn it into a film is begun, another kind of story- 
telling is involved, with new dimensions and new 
possibilities. 

The method of the film is, in certain important 
ways, more like that of the novel than of the play. 
A novel tells its story primarily by direct narrative 
and by description, as well as by dialogue. So does a 
film; and a novel’s technique lends itself naturally 
to translation into pictures. Most plays, on the other 
hand, rely heavily on dialogue to tell a story. In 
some plays, dialogue is almost the exclusive appeal. 

A more literal picture can be made of a play than 
of a novel ; in fact, a play can be photographed with 
the camera in the orchestra pit. But the more faith- 
fully a picture “follows the play,” the more like the 
play it becomes and the less like a motion picture. 

A novel can be faithfully adapted to the screen 
by translation of the novelistic terms into cinematic 
ones. To that extent it must be “different from the 
book.” For these reasons, a motion picture of a play 
is seldom better than, or even as good as, the original 
play, whereas a motion picture of a novel is fre- 
quently as good as, and occasionally better than, the 
original novel. With few exceptions, motion pictures 
made from novels are better than motion pictures 
made from plays. 

Although a motion picture made from a novel 
may be praised for being “just like the book,” literal 
likeness is of course impossible. It is ironic, however, 
that frequently the conspicuous differences between 
a motion picture and its source, novel or play, are 
due, not to the cinematic way of telling a story, but 
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| Like The Play” 


to changes arbitrarily imposed. First of all, there is 
censorship, the screen unfortunately not being al- 
lowed the freedom permitted the printed word or 
even the stage. Then, because the movies are Big 
Business and a film must therefore appeal to as wide 
an audience as possible, concessions are made, in the 
adaptation of a work of literary merit, to this great 
audience which, it has somehow been determined, 
has the capacity to understand equivalent to that 
of a child of fourteen. One 
of the most obvious changes 
is a contraction in length, 
particularly when the 
adapted work is a novel. A 
comparison of an average- 
length novel with an aver- 
age-length film adaptation 
of it reveals that in the film 
minor incidents or sub-plots 
are usually left out. Again, 
this is due less to the cine- 
matic method of story-telling 
than to the convention of 
the trade that a film is sup- 
posed to be ninety minutes 
long, no more, no less. 
There are various other 
changes, made for a variety 
of reasons, in the adapta- 
tion of a novel or a play to 
the screen. The changes 
may be as minor, for ex- 
ample, as the one in Great 
Expectations in which the 
sound of the mice rattling 
behind the panel of Miss 
Havisham’s dining room in 
Dickens’s novel becomes, in the film, a mouse seen 
gnawing the wedding cake on the table. Or the 
change may be as radical as the one in The Informer 
in which the motivation for Gypo’s turning informer, 
that is, a half-realized need of money for a night’s 


lodging, becomes in the film Gypo’s wanting money 
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Queen Elizabeth was filmed in 1911 merely as 
a record of Sarah Bernhardt’s acting. 


by A. R. Fulton 


for two steamship tickets to America. Although it 
might be argued that on the screen a mouse is more 
effective seen than heard or that the hero’s wanting 
to take his girl to America is a more plausible mo- 
tive than wanting shelter, such changes are, in a 
way, arbitrary and not dictated by the necessities of 
the medium. 

These are some of the ways in which a film is dif- 
ferent from the book. With only one exception, how- 

cen atti tay evel, they are not inherent 

in the cinematic method. 
Concessions to censorship 
and immaturity, contraction 
of scope and other arbitrary 
changes, minor or otherwise 

these are extraneous con- 
siderations. A film unmodi- 
fied by any of them is an 
artistic possibility. The ex- 
ception has to do with the 
way in which the individual 
pictures, or shots, as they 
are called, are arranged in 
relation to one another 

When Sarah Bernhardt 
was asked to appear in a 
film called Queen Elizabeth, 
she accepted, saying that it 
was her one chance for im- 
mortality. Queen Elizabeth 
was filmed as though the 
camera had been set up to 
represent a spectator in the 
theatre, and the play was 
acted out—in a stagelike 
way and in stagelike sets 
in front of it so that pos- 
terity might have a record of Divine Sarah’s acting. 
Queen Elizabeth is not so much a motion picture as a 
photographed play. It and other films like it were 
called photoplays, and they have their place in 
the history of the films. But a motion picture is an art 
form of its own, quite independent of the photoplay. 
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When the silent screen began to talk and signs 
went up on the marquees of movie theatres all over 
the country, THIS THEATRE IS WIRED FOR 
SOUND, audiences were skeptical of the radical 
innovation. They watched the lips of the actors 
intently to see how the trick was done. But it was no 
trick. The “talkies” were fascinating because the 
actors could be simultaneously seen and heard. The 
trouble with those early talking films was that they 
talked too much. It is significant that the term 
“talkies” did not stick. For, unlike the play, the film 
tells its story, not primarily by dialogue, but by pic- 
tures. It is true that even today some films are 
afflicted by that logorrhea which characterized the 
“talkies.” Now it is conceivable that a film might 


have as much dialogue as the play it represents, but 


a play thus filmed in its entirety would not be so 
much an adaptation of the play as a_ talking 
photograph of it. 


How then, it may be asked, should a motion pic- 
ture tell a story? The answer is, cinematically. The 
medium of the motion picture is pictures, just as 
the medium of the novelist is words and the medium 


of the painter is color. The province of the artist is 


to arrange. In the motion pictures, this process of 
arranging is called editing. Willa Cather once said: 
Whatever is felt upon the page without 
being specifically named there—that, it seems 
to me, is created. It is the inexplicable pres- 
ence of the thing not named, of the overtone 
divined by the ear but not heard by it, the 
verbal mood, the emotional aura of the fact 
or the thing or the deed, that gives the high 
quality to the novel or the drama, as well as 
to poetry itself. 

In the film “the inexplicable presence of the thing 
not named” is effected by arrangement, that is, 
editing. Edwin S. Porter discovered the principle of 
editing and D. W. Griffith established it as the basis 


of motion-picture art 


Sergei Eisenstein built up his whole film Potemkin 
by skill of editing; in this case, by the use of 
montage. For example, in the scene of the mutiny 
aboard ship, Eisenstein, to show that the Church 
supported the Czarist regime in oppressing the com- 
mon people, cut from a shot of the officer tapping 
the hilt of his sword with his fingers to a shot of the 


chaplain tapping his crucifix against his palm. And 


In Eisenstein’s Potemkin, skill of editing created the effects. 
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to make the implication obvious, Eisenstein brought 
his camera up close to each of these objects, the 
sword hilt and the crucifix, in succession. 


Motion in this incident, as in others in Potemkin, 
is effected not so much through the objects photo- 
graphed as in the way in which the pictures of them 
are arranged. In a play, motion implies movement of 
the actors; in a motion picture, motion implies some- 
thing more. Inevitably, for this very reason, the actor 
is not so important in a film as in a play. It is even 
conceivable that a film might be made without actors 
at all. Robert Flaherty’s film The 7itan—Story of 
Michelangelo, which has been described as pure 
cinema, was made in this very way 

At a certain point in the wedding scene in his 
novel McTeague, Frank Norris wishes to express, 
to use Willa Cather’s phrase, “the inexplicable pres- 
ence of the thing not named.” Here is that part of 
the scene as Norris describes it: 

Then Trina and the dentist were married. 
The guests stood in constrained attitudes, 
looking furtively out of the corners of their 
eyes. Mr. Sieppe never moved a muscle; Mrs. 
Sieppe cried into her handkerchief all the 
time. At the melodeon Selina played “Call 
Me Thine Own,” very softly, the tremulo stop 
pulled out. She looked over her shoulder from 
time to time. Between the pauses of the music 
one could hear the low tones of the minister, 
the responses of the participants and the sup- 
pressed sounds of Mrs. Sieppe’s weeping. Out- 
side the noises of the street rose to the win- 
dows in muffled undertones, a cable car 
rumbled past, a newsboy went by chanting the 
evening papers; from somewhere in the 
building itself came the persistent noise of 
sawing. 

Now the predominant image in that passage is 
sound: the sounds in the room itself, the sounds from 
the street outside and, finally, a sound from some- 


“ 


where in the building—“‘a persistent sound of saw 


ing.” Without specifically naming it, Norris is imply- 
ing that in spite of the immediate concern of the 
characters with a momentous event, the everyday 
world is going on just the same, and in “the per- 
sistent sound of sawing” he is implying a premonition 
of discord in this marriage. 

Eric von Stroheim attempted, as he said, to put 
McTeague “completely on the screen just as it was 
originally written.” But when von Stroheim made his 
film Greed, adapted from McTeague, sound was not 
yet an adjunct of the screen. How then would he 
express in pictures the montage Norris expresses in 
the passage quoted? He does it in this way: he 
points his camera over the shoulder of the minister 
and past the faces of the bridal couple, to the win- 
dow. Through the window is seen, passing in the 


street outside, a funeral procession If von Stroheim 
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Many sequences in A Place in the Sun have little or no 


dialogue. 


A Streetcar Named Desire tells its story primarily by dia- 
logue. 





had not made Greed before the days of the sound 
track, he could have used the same montage that 
Norris does. 

The addition of sound to the motion pictures has 
of course increased the possibilities of montage. It is 
not merely the use of sound to record literal dialogue 
that has made the screen the rival of the stage but 
the use of sound, together with pictures, to create 
“the inexplicable presence of the thing not named.” 
The statement that a film tells its story primarily by 
pictures should therefore be modified to include in 
“pictures” sound used cinematically; that is, mon- 
tage. Furthermore, “sound” should be taken to mean 
not only inarticulate sounds but speech used in any 
nonrepresentational way. 

A film then is “different from the book” in the 
way in which the story is told. The significant 
changes are not arbitrarily imposed, but rise through 
translation into cinematic terms. This difference is 
strikingly illustrated by the two films which had been 
most prominently mentioned as the probable choice 
for the award of the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences as the best motion picture of the 
year—A Streetcar Named Desire is recognized as a 
faithful representation of Tennessee Williams’s play 
and A Place in the Sun, an excellent adaptation of 
Theodore Dreiser’s novel An American Tragedy. It 
is primarily because the film version of A Streetcar 
Named Desire does not tell its story cinematically, 
whereas A Place in the Sun does, that the latter is a 
better motion picture. 


The critics rightly praised A Streetcar Named 
Desire for its acting, its direction, its camera work 
and the elements inherent in Tennessee Williams's 
writing. Only in a few short sequences does it deviate 
even in its background from the play, in which all 
of the scenes take place in the same setting. Except 
for these brief excursions away from the corner 
building where the Kowalskis live and for the dele- 
tion of a few lines to satisfy the censors, the film is 
so much like the play that its chief virtues are those 
of the play itself. As a film, it is of course better 
than Queen Elizabeth of the “silent” days, but it is 
better, not because of the sound track, but because 
of the camera. 


T THE time Queen Elizabeth was filmed, motion- 
A picture cameras were comparatively rigid. A space 
for the action was marked out on the floor, and 
actors had to be careful to stay within this space or 
they would be out of focus. Consequently, in those 
early films, most of the shots were what the motion 
people call “long shots”; that is, shots in which the 
camera is remote enough from the object being 
photographed to include, for example, a full-length 
view of fifteen or twenty actors with room enough 
to move about and with space in the foreground 
Since then, the camera has become more flexible 
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so flexible, in fact, that the action in a film may 
consist as much in the movement of the camera as in 
that of the actors. In A Streetcar Named Desire, the 
camera moves about easily, now taking in the whole 
scene, now moving in for a close-up, now photo- 
graphing one detail, now another. It is as though the 
spectator, no longer confined to his seat in the 
theatre, were privileged to come closer to the scene 
whenever he can see better by doing so, to come up 
onto the stage even and view the action from all 
sides, even from above and below. But this advantage 
does not make A Streetcar Named Desire essentially 
different from the play. In fact, it is even more like 
a play than Queen Elizabeth because it talks. 


HEREAS Dreiser devotes the first part of An 

American Tragedy to the early life of the hero, 
the film picks up the story at the time George Eastman 
arrives in the upstate New’ York town for a job in 
his uncle’s factory. The incidents which constitute 
the opening chapters of the novel are consequently 
among those deleted. But the substance of the deleted 
material is effectively suggested. It is revealed in a 
conversation early in the film that George is the son 
of an evangelist. Shortly thereafter, as he is walking 
along the street, he comes upon a gospel team hold- 
ing a religious service on a corner. One of the group, 
a little boy, is singing. George stops, and as the 
camera cuts from George’s face to the singer’s and 
back again, the implication is clear that George sees 
himself in the boy. Again the contrast between 
George’s social background and his present sur- 
roundings is pointed up in a brief sequence in which 
George talks to his mother by long-distance tele- 
phone. It is not so much what is said over the tele- 
phone, as would be the method of the drama, but 
what is revealed by the camera as the scene alter- 
nates between George in the luxurious billiard room 
of his uncle’s house and his mother, at the other end 
of the wire, in her drab little gospel hall. In the few 
seconds of this sequence, the film not only condenses 
the early chapters of the novel but vividly contrasts 
George’s former life with the kind of life to which 
he aspires. 

Many of the sequences in A Place in the Sun are 
narrated with little or no dialogue. George’s encoun- 
ter with the gospel team is an example. That of the 
telephone conversation is also in this category, the 
actual conversation, as pointed out, being the least 
important element in the sequence. One of the par- 
ticularly effective scenes is that in which George and 
Alice, the girl with whom he becomes tragicall;, 
involved, spend the night in Alice’s room. In a film, 
this kind of scene is always difficult because of cen- 
sorship. In A Streetcar Named Desire, a comparable 
problem is solved by deletion, for here censorship 
would not allow the film to follow the play. Since 
the method of A Streetcar Named Desire is to tell 
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the story as the play does, the only solution was 
cutting. In A Place in the Sun, on the other hand, 
the cinematic method solves the problem. The 
sequence is presented almost entirely by montage. 
Beginning at the window, where a small radio on 
the sill is playing softly, the camera pans slowly 
across the dark room, taking in briefly as it passes 
the figures of the couple in dim profile, and then 
slowly back again to the window, the room becoming 
lighter now and through the window the sky showing 
streaks of dawn. A rooster crows in the distance. The 
radio has stopped playing and is emitting only a faint 
crackling sound. There is a sound of the door being 
opened and then closed, and there is a brief glimpse 
of George as he slips past the window outside. Then 
comes an instantaneous cut to a screen-filling shot 
of a factory whistle stridently blowing. Here is the 
film creating, not only by implying without specifi- 
cally naming, but giving the sequence of meaning. 
While a natural part of the scene, the whistle is also 
a symbol of the workaday world soon to interfere 
in the private lives of this ill-fated couple. It is like 
the sound of the saw in McTeague or the funeral 
procession in Greed. 


A Place in the Sun is a study in sound itself. Now 
sound is, of course, realistic. Combined with the 
object photographed, it is still realistic. But com- 
bined with images in certain ways, it becomes some- 
thing more. In the scene just described, the music 
from the radio is one image; the crackling sound 
indicating that the station is off the air is another. 
Arranged as they are in the sequence, they create a 
third image: passage of time. 


1 RADIO, like the telephone, is an overworked 


instrument both on the stage and on the screen. In 


A Place in the Sun, it is used in a variety of ways, 
all of them more than mere devices to convey in- 
formation. Even the news broadcast about Labor Day 
drownings has a far more macabre meaning than 
the news itself because it is combined with another 
image: George’s wish to rid himself of Alice. The 
radio is used to link two of the sequences, that of the 
party at the home of George’s rich relatives and the 
pathetic birthday supper Alice has prepared for 
George. As the scene cuts from the Eastman mansion 
to Alice’s room—from the champagne to the melted 
ice cream, from the vivacious crowd at the dance to 
the slovenly Alice lying on her bed asleep—the dance 
music continues, but now it is coming from the 
radio on Alice’s window sill. Then there is the scene 
in which George, temporarily freed from his plight, 
is leaving the dock in a speedboat with a group of 
his prosperous friends. As the boat roars off, the 
camera remains focused on a portable radio on the 
dock. The only sound is that of the departing boat. 
But as this sound dies away, the radio can be heard: 
it is broadcasting news of Alice’s murder. 
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IGHT and sound in A Place in the Sun are com- 

bined or separated in a variety of ways. The cli- 
max of the scene in the doctor’s office comes with 
Alice’s confession of her illicit affair with George. A less 
imaginative director than George Stevens would have 
had the background music stop suddenly as Alice 
speaks the meaningful words or, if there were no 
background music, have the words accompanied by 
a sharp musical note, such as the ping of a harp 
string. At this point in the scene, the doctor has 
gotten up and gone over to his medicine cabinet, 
from which he has taken a small bottle. When Alice 
blurts out, “I’m not married,” there is hardly more 
than a second’s silence. Then comes the mere sound 
of the bottle as the doctor puts it down on the shelf. 
The sound not only punctuates Alice’s words but 
unlike any extraneous musical sound— is also a real- 
istic part of the scene. Or the sound may be separated 
from the image. On the lonely Adirondack lake, 
George hears the loons—and sees them—sound and 
image realistically combined. But later, in the court- 
room, when he remembers this sound, it is separated 
from the image, as the loons are heard on the sound 
track. One sound is sometimes linked to another. 
When Alice comes out from the doctor’s office and 
gets into the car, she snarls at George, “We'll go 
some place out of town and get married, ya under- 
stand?” George presses the starter pedal, and the 
grinding sound of the machinery picks up the snar! 
in Alice’s voice. The bark of a dog links scenes in a 
way comparable to that of the radio. As George 
runs through the woods, he surprises some campers, 
whose dog barks at him. The barking continues as 
the scene dissolves to a city street in front of the 
courthouse: the district attorney is getting out of his 
car, and the barking is coming from his dog in the 
back seat. 

These are some of the ways in which a motion 
picture tells a story. It is because A Place in the Sun 
tells it in these ways that it is an exciting film to 
watch. These ways are inherently cinematic. Films 
like A Streetcar Named Desire are not inherently 
cinematic. They accept the methods of the stage 
play. In them the motion pictures are not so much 
an art as a mechanical device whereby the plays are 
photographed. Only by adaptation to the cinematic 
method can a novel or a play be made into a motion 
picture which stands on its own merits. 


It should not be concluded that plays faithfully 
reproduced on the screen do not serve a purpose. 
They are justified if only because they enable wide 
audiences to see them. It is encouraging that films 
are being made of good plays and successfully dis- 
tributed. Hollywood may even be compelled to revise 
upward its estimation of the intellectual age of Amer- 
ican audiences. The more literally good plays are 
filmed, the better the theatre is served. But not the 
motion pictures 
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“Mr. Ferrer plays possum as much as he plays Toulouse-Lautrec.” 


by Parker Tyler 


Moulin Rouge 

The Member of the Wedding 
The Star 

Anna 

The Mississippi Gambler 
All Ashore 


City Beneath the Sea 


HE TRIUMPHS and failures of 
I Moulin Rouge (United Artists) 


tempt one to write an essay 
because they stack high and almost 
equally. The work of one of the 
most talented directors, John Hus- 
ton, the film is a tasteful representa- 
tion of a last-century era, Paris in 
the nineties, a superlative example 
of Technicolor, a distinguished art 
film, a movie whose opening sweeps 
you off your feet, and a story which 
has some high-class acting. It is, all 
clichés to one side, a spectacle not 
to be missed. Yet the story as a story 
is poor and is also inadequate testi- 
mony about the great artist who is 
its subject. Two causes are to blanx 
for the central faultiness: an un- 
satisfying characterization of Tou- 
louse-Lautrec by José Ferrer and a 
dispiriting reliance on the stereo- 
typed conception that a sacred/pro- 
fane love instinct dominates every 
artist and that the women in his life 
inevitably correspond to the work- 
ings of his two-sided nature. 


Mr. Ferrer, however, does not 
fail in his task without glory. As the 
image of the unusual kind of man 
and unusual kind of dwarf that 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec was, the 
actor proves very striking, especially 
in the precise carriage and body- 
angle of a man whose legs are 
stunted and feeble. But on the more 
significant plane, Mr. Ferrer’s por- 
trait lacks the very body of nuance; 
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it is too much a thing composed of 
descriptive details and too little of 
spiritual dynamics—Mr. Ferrer plays 
possum as much as he plays Tou- 
louse-Lautrec! A malformed man of 
genius is necessarily somewhat de- 
monic, and this one should seem 
two or three shades more desperate 
than the mufHed introvert Mr. Fer- 
rer has made of him. The dipso- 
maniac insanity of Lautrec has been 
no more than pointed at by the film, 
and the misery of his later life is 
much curtailed with a sentimental 
deathbed scene in which he is vis- 
ited by ghosts of the music-hall 
personalities he has known and 
painted. 


Mr. Huston and Mr. Ferrer, of 
course, have submitted to the hon- 
ored movie regulation that every 
hero must earn the  audience’s 
undivided sympathy. But one won- 
ders if a deeper conception of 
loulouse-Lautrec would not have 
yielded, at all events, a deeper 
sympathy. His malicious wit (based 
on verbatim reports) is superficially 
rendered and in one case conveyed 
as though it has been misunderstood 
by script writer and director, if not 
also by Pierre la Mure, author of 
the novel of the same name from 
which the film is derived. But 
parallel difficulties do not develop 
with Marie Charlet, a_ prostitute 
acted by Colette Marchand, or with 
La Goulue, the famous music-hall 
dancer impersonated by Katherin« 
Kath. These are extraordinarily real 
characterizations. As Jane Avril, an- 
other music-hall artiste admired by 
Lautrec, Sza-Sza Gabor is more 
beautiful than effective. When the 
two queens of the Moulin Rouge, 
La Goulue and Avril, appear in the 


opening sequence, the atmosphere 
and vivacity will remain memorable 
reconstruction of — this 
The shots 
climaxed with the 


as a film 
famed Paris music hall 
in this sequence 
dance of the screaming Can-Can 
girls—is nothing short of sensational 
Especially impressive is the smoke- 
laden hall, giving a wonderful effect 
of reality and character, here ob- 
tained by photographic color-filters 
and much to the point regarding 
loulouse-Lautrec’s paintings. 


As to the crucial matter of the 
artist’s own works, the film is also 
at odds with itself. During its un- 
reeling, a musically synchronized 
series of his drawings and paintings 
is introduced to suggest the rhythms 
of the dance movements so much 
portrayed by the artist. This is as 
fine a bit of art appreciation in film 
as I know of—the sort of thing that 
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Colette Marchand 
acts a prostitute 
“an extraordinarily 


real” characterization. 


is better than art-film commentary 
because it is direct, wordless and en- 
tertaining. Occasionally, the movie 
represents Toulouse-Lautrec’s hand 
actually guiding his pencil. It is too 
bad that Marcel Vertés, the artist 
employed to do this, was not con- 
fined to his task of designing costumes 
and décors (which he has accom- 
plished well), for it is evident to the 
experienced eye that the sketches 
shown being drawn are weak emula- 
tions of Lautrec’s draughtsmanship 
Once more, well-meaning movie ef- 
forts at “realism” come a cropper. 


The film’s profane love affair, 
though vivid because of Miss 
Marchand, is disproportionately ex- 
tended and thus contributes to the 
story’s brittle symmetry. Moulin 
Rouge, filmed in Paris, shows a 
great deal of Lautrec’s physical per- 
sonality and environment, and shows 
it well; but the essentials, his heart 
and mind, are all too obviously pres- 
ent by proxy. The conventional ren- 
dering of the Profane Love Affair 

frustrated) is followed by an even 
more conventional rendering of the 
Sacred Love Affair (also frustrated 
with a lady who is tastefully acted 
by Suzanne Flon. 

The worst part of the story is this 
concluding affair, offensive because 
of its hopelessly hoary cliché that 
two people in love may not know it 
or are too shy to let on to each 
other; here plausibility was routed 
again. Lautrec’s Paris was not a film 
studio where stupidity has to be pre- 
sumed of human relations to make 
the plot come out as scheduled. 
However, numerous fine things in 
Moulin Rouge amply compensate 


for the demerits. Perhaps the finest 
of all is the way Lautrec the artist 
prevents Lautrec the man from 
committing suicide. In brief, much 
of this film is American film-making 
at its best; its Technicolor, by all 


means, deserves an Academy Award 


Brilliant Acting— 
and Not Much More 


Film studios have an unhappy 
way ol transferring the merits of a 
Broadway hit to the screen that is 
to be fiatly termed mechanical. In 
the instance of the Stanley Kramei 
production of Carson MeCullers’s 
The Membe) of the Wedding Co 
lumbia), this handicap is counter 
acted by the brilliant performances 
of the two principals: Julie Harris 
as Frankie, the bizarre motherless 
tomboy, and Ethel Waters as Bet 
nice, the cook who mothers her as 
best she can. Fresh ingenuity applied 
to the problems ol 
into film 


making play 
would have prevented 
the movie’s limply ineffective con- 


clusion 

The character of Frankie, a 
youngster feeling the first pangs of 
womanhood in an unusually alarm- 
ing, if amusing, manner, gave Miss 
Harris her big reputation as an ac- 
tress; indeed, it is still clear from 
many expert moments in the film 
that she has made the part hers, 
but she makes it hers in Hollywood 
with a strain and stress not entirely 
the result of the role’s native diffi- 
culty. No one told Miss Harris, and 
evidently she did not know, that 
acting for the films is primarily an 
intimate art and that one is not 
obliged, when next to camera and 
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Brandon de Wilde, Ethel Waters and Julie Harris in The Member of the 
Wedding, in which the “pitiless stare of the camera dispels the illusiveness 


of theatre.” 


microphone, to project voice and 
movements: (which she does too 
often) as though for the last row in 
the balcony. The pitiless stare of the 
camera also dispels the illusiveness 
of the theatre, and the grown-up 
Miss Harris looks definitely mature 
as Frankie. As a film actress, she 
lacks just that degree of subtlety 
that would made Frankie’s 
strange violence completely natural- 
looking, with the overwhelming 
appeal that such naturalness would 
have had. Perhaps because she has 
already had experience in _ films, 
Miss Waters fares more fortunately. 
Every ounce of humor and pathos 
possible to her role flows magnifi- 
cently and easily from her friendli- 
ness with camera and microphone 
and from her mastery of emotional 
effects. 


have 


As implied above, the scenario 
has hindered rather than helped 
Miss Harris. After Frankie, in whom 
first love takes a weird form, has to 
be torn from her brother’s auto be- 
cause she is determined to go with 
him and his bride on their honey- 
moon, Miss Harris’s tour de force 
so far as the film goes—is over. The 
later, all-crucial episode with the 
soldier (probably for reasons of cen- 
sorship) is treated much too casually 
and glibly and its relation to 
Frankie’s wild plan to run away is 
assumed more than stated. Nothing 
remains for the film to do but 
exhibit Frankie’s first—rather dully 
ordinary—sprouts of femininity. As 
Frankie’s odd little playmate, Bran- 
don de Wilde, apparently bored 
with his part, does little even when 
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he has the chance to do more. In 
literary form imbued with a truly 
delicate sense of character and at- 
mosphere, Miss McCullers’s story 
has deteriorated progressively from 
book to stage to screen 


All About Something 
or Other 


As a fairy tale about a Hollywood 
star who outlives her fame and for- 
tune to find herself, suddenly, stone- 
broke and futureless, The Star 

Twentieth Century-Fox) is highly 
convincing. Bette Davis, as the 
fallen star, is about as believable as 
any movie actress could be in such 
a role. But should the story be taken 
as bona fide life, a few questions 
may well spring to mind. One won- 
ders how it is possible, even in that 
famed city of make-believe, for any- 
one to do what Miss Davis as Mar- 
garet Elliott is accused of doing by 
a former leading man (Sterling 
Hayden) —living twenty-four hours 
a day with an “act”: being the 
Great Star. Though Miss Davis has 
some heavy duty being refused 
financial help by her agent, her 
relatives and her ex-husband, and 
though under the circumstances her 
reactions of anger and despair seem 
natural enough, we are asked to 
adopt the viewpoint of the said 
leading man, Jim Johansson, who 
wants her to solve everything by 
marrying him and settling down 
with her child by the former mar- 
riage. Johansson, who left the film 
business quickly to run a marine 
supply depot, has gone bail for her 


after she went berserk with her 


sorrows and spent a night in jail for 
drunken driving. 


Johansson’s viewpoint (implicitly 
also the film’s) assumes that, while 
everything about Maggie Elliott is 
human and sympathetic, including 
her good relations with her twelve- 
year-old daughter, she has the same 
delusion of grandeur as the ex-star 
played by Gloria Swanson in Sun- 
set Boulevard. But Miss Swanson 
played delusion of grandeur as delu- 
sion of grandeur; Miss Davis plays 
it as never-say-die. In a desperate 
effort to net herself a comeback, 
Maggie sees herself in a film test as 
a middle-aged woman ineptly trying 
to be young and glamorous. This 
disillusionment is followed by an 
encounter with a young producer 
who tells her of a script he wants 
her to do: it is virtually the story 
of the past few days of her own life. 
Operating like psychoanalysis, this 
revelation frees her of the last shred 
of delusion and (after picking up 
her daughter) she races back into 
Johansson’s arms. 

The question: May not the “real 
life” with which Maggie is now pre- 
sumably reconciled be literally (ac- 
cording to the young producer’s 
script) her newest—and perhaps 
last—role? However that may be, it 
seems we are being told, allegori- 
cally, that Hollywood stars have a 
glamor neurosis (or professional 
delusion of grandeur) and may have 
to be “psyched” out of it, so that 
the so-called “act” which such a 
star lives twenty-four hours a day is 
worth, when the end of the line is 
reached, about twenty-four cents. 
Reasonably, it seems doubtful (in 
anything but a fairy tale) that a 
certain point exists at which a star 
must stop being a “star” in order to 
be “real.” This suspicious juggling 
of values is allowed to work out 
here, of course, for the reason that 
settles most of the knotty problems 
of movie making: the Final Clinch 


The Dubbing Is Interesting 
Anna (IFE 


ple, if expensively gotten up, story 
of a woman with a split personality, 
one carnal and profane, the other 


is the relatively sim- 


spiritual and sacred—a fact which 
puts Anna strangely in line with 
Moulin Rouge and The Star. Sil- 
vana Mangano, the girl who made 
Bitter Rice sweet, is Anna, the 
woman with the _ inconveniently 
mathematical nature; and as usual, 
there’s a member of the opposite 
sex to correspond to each division 
of the split character. Vittorio Gass- 
mann, that somewhat creased Euro- 
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A self-check on your 


recent reading habits 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU HEAR YOURSELF SAYING: 











“I’m sorry, | never got around to reading that’’ 


THE SILVER CHALICE 
by Thomas B. Costain 
ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS 
by Carl Sandburg 
THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
by Ernest Hemingway 
THE CAINE MUTINY by Herman W ouk 
THE SEA AROUND US 
by Rachel L. Carson 
GIANT by Edna Ferber......... 
THE BIG CHANGE 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


THE MAGIC LANTERN by Robert Carson 


GODS, GRAVES AND SCHOLARS 
by C. W. Ceram 


WITNESS by Whittaker Chambers 


MELVILLE GOODWIN, USA 
by Jobn P. Marquand | 


THE CRUEL SEA by Nicholas Monsarrat 
HUNTER by J. A. Hunter 


MATADOR by Barnaby Conrad 


sey 


THE HOUSES IN BETWEEN 
by Howard Spring 
THE SECOND HAPPIEST DAY 
by John Phillips 
LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS 
by T. Harry Williams 
BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS 
by William O. Douglas 
THE GLITTER AND THE GOLD 
by Consuelo Vanderbilt Balsan 
COLLECTED STORIES OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 


THE MATURE MIND by H, A. Overstreet () 











The self check you have made above 


may reveal a sobering fact: the ex 
treme degree to which you have allowed 
the irritating busyness of your life to 
keep you from the books you promise 
yourself to read. 
There is a simple way to break this 
habit, and many 
perspicacious 


thou 
the 
that 
it is effectual: membership in the Book 
of-the-Month Club. 


hundred 
readers 


bad 
sand over 


country—like yourself—will vouch 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: Your only obli 
gation,as a member, is to buy four books 
a year—and it is inconceivable you won't 
find four will be anxious 
miss the Club's 
guished Editorial Board chooses one out 
standing work as the Book-of-the-Month 
But in addition, the Club makes avail 
able Special Editions of widely discussed 


you not to 


Every month distin 





books. The list above isa good example of 


the wide range of books always available 


YOU BUY WHAT YOU PLEASE: As to th« 
Book-of-the-Month, buy it 
when you want it 


you only 
You receive a full and 
careful report about it in advance of its 
publication. If you judge it is a book 
you would enjoy, you let it come. If not 
you send back a form (always provided 


book 


want. Or you may simply say 


specifying some othe you may 


“Send me 
nothing 


YOU PAY MUCH LESS: When you do buy 
the Club selection, you usually pay less 
for it than you otherwise would. Last 
vear the average was 22% less! But there 
{fter 
two Club 
selections or Special Members’ Editions 


se Book Dim 


is a still greater saving than this 
your first purchase, for every 
you buy, you receive, free 


dend from the Club 


BOOK.-DIVIDEND SYSTEM...WHAT IT IS: 
This unique system is member-profit 
sharing, similar to what happens in any 
consumer co-operative. A fixed propor 


tion of what 


you pay is set aside in a 


fund which is used to 


manufacture 
enormous editions of other books, each 
of which is a Book-Dividend distributed 
imong members. The two books otfered 
to you free, below 
Both of were 


the Club's 


are good examples 
these given to members 


under Book-Dividend Plan, 


GOOD SENSE: Frequently you intend to 
buy Club selections, not knowing they 
Whey 
Club? You will usually pay less for them, 
You will share in the Book-Dividend 
Plan. And, perhaps most 
in view of self check 


system will reall 


are such not buy them from the 


important— 


your above—this 


whole keep you from 


missing the new books you want to read 








(ttt ott 44 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc A773A 4% 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y + 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the 
lub.* I am to receive, free, HAMMOND'S COMPLETI 
TLAS and AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD H 
of my first book indicate 
two monthly 


BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THE BOOKS LISTED ABOVE 


Month ¢ 
WORLD 


( 


with the 
nd thereafter 
Members’ Edi 
rchase from the Clul im to receive, free, the 
ok-Dividend? then t : distributed. I agree to y 
t r mont! or Special Mem 

the member and 

I need buy only 

xd. I may cancel 

selections—or 
The price to 

re than the pub 


r ll 
smail 


STORY 


and BOTH these indispensable books will be 


GIVEN TO YOU... 


Hammond's Complete World Atlas 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 


und-new atlas « 


1 below 
selections Specia 


with your first purchase 


iny tim after iying 

A t ntaining 21¢ Editior from il 
160 pages of text and ch 
United States 
gazetteers 
standable; in 


ways convenient to use 


pages of ftour-c 
Detailed maps of eact 
all continents, il! 
Makes the 
childien 


arts State 


». 


Ne te te ee 


individual countries of 


charge ts 


ing: expenses. ) 
world statistics, ete 


PLEASE SEND ME AS MY FIRST PURCHASE AT YOUR MEMBERS’ PRICE; 


news more 


aluable for andy 


in school; } 


AND 
An Ency clopedia of World History 
REVISED EDITION - RETAIL PRICE $7.50 
of recorded history trom anc 
World War I to 1952 


sor of History 


want to kn 
' 


4 
4% 
%y 


State “ 
tut the Club ships ¢ 


charge for duty, ¢ 
at Canada), Lid 4 


4,4 4,4, 4,4 ,4,4 ¢. 
. fi 


Covers all rent times duwn 
Edited by William L. Lange 
at Harvard University. Invaluable whenever 
| background of 
t Action or non-fiction 


Over 1300 pages. Over 1 


( aneda 
any extra 


w the exact historn what y 


reading whether it 1s a book 


o , 4 

PAPE E EPP EEE EE EOP VEY) 
eM k tee t | Pat in 1 nda 

k& Re t S Pat. Og 


‘ 
or a newspaper 


° eo) 
~ se ee Se 
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THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


for 


COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 

STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


Jaztan’s Ine. 


NEW YORK 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO. 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS. 2014 COMMERCE STREET 


IN CALIFORNIA 
DAZIAN’S OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
730 $.. FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


collection of the 
world's finest costumes 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
stars weer. You may use them at mod 
erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers ircus, Sonja Henie and other ice 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an éver 
age of 100 amateur productions every week 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


PR O-O KS 


3 West Gist Street, New York, WN. Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 


THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


Young People 13-18 
SUMMER STOCK 
THEATRE 
DRAMA 
DANCE 


Bellport, N.Y. 


Bellport 290 
PE 6-1143 


pean matinée idol, is the Profane 
Lover who eventually is eliminated 
in a deadly fight with the Sacred 
Lover, played by virile Raf Vallone. 
But the lurid course of events has 
been so set, with such pure chunks 
of machine-made dialogue, that the 
skillful smoothness with which every- 
thing is brought off ends up on the 
wrong side of the artistic ledge: 
The great crisis in Anna’s life sends 
her to a Catholic hospital, wounded, 
and there she takes so much to the 
nursing nuns that, recovered, sh 
becomes one of them. Eager to take 
religious orders, she refuses to leave 
even when the Sacred Lover (whom 
she has virtually left at the altar 

turns up seriously hurt and, once 
well, asks her to elope. 


Dubbing is one of the new smart 
techniques of film-making and _ is 
easily the most interesting aspect of 
Anna where it is a special tour de 
force. Dubbing is the recording of 
the vocal parts of a movie after it 
has been photographed, so that the 
voices heard in the finished product 
are not those of the actors seen 
speaking but of actors whose words 
have been recorded later to fit the 
lip movements of the visible actors 
Anna was made to order as a pack- 
age of round-robin dubbing and will 
be heard in French and Italian (at 
least) as well as in English. Thus. 
if this initial venture clicks, a stream 
of duplications is to be expected 

Every actor in Anna was allowed 
to speak his own language during 
this film (French, Italian or Eng- 
lish) despite the fact that every 
language version to be shown, of 


Silvana Mangano 
in Anna has “a 
split’ personality 
one carnal and 
profane, the other 
spiritual and 


” 
sacred, 


course, would be consistently in one 
language. As this country sees the 
English version, and as the predomi- 
nant language originally spoken was 
Italian, there is interest in observ- 
ing how accurately obtained is the 
visual illusion of English. In_ this 
respect Anna is close to perfection 
and possibly may seem perfectly 
normal to those who don’t know 
about the dubbing. However, anothet 
aspect of the technique has not been 
achieved with invariable success in 
Anna: that of fitting the personality 
of the recorded voice to the visible 
actor’s or actress’ personality. 


Still another problem of this 
recently exploited technique is to 
reproduce the acoustic conditions of 
the scene shown: small room ot 
large room, open air or indoors 
Publicity sources inform us that a 
special studio is being built just for 
the purpose of acoustical realism—so, 
dub by dub, the film art advances! 
Incidentally, Miss Mangano’s beau- 
teous exterior has been, in a manner 
of speaking, “dubbed” out; that is 
she has reduced by many pounds SO 
that. swathed in her stvlish nun’s 
garb, she reveals one of the hand 
somest and most photogenic faces 
now in the movies 


Tyrone and the 
Deathiess Formula 


With old New Orleans and _ the 
old Mississippi as backgrounds, The 
Mississippi Gambler (Universal-In- 
ternational) is the sort of story in 
which all men who aren’t underlings 
are divided into cardsharps and 
gentlemen. When the cardsharp is 
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no cardsharp but a gentleman gam- 
bler, you have the ideal hero of 
romantic adventure. In one of the 
plushiest productions seen in a long 
time (and in tawniest Technicolor) 
Tyrone Power as the hero comes 
through with as manly and straight- 
forward a performance as one could 
find in all the human wardrobes of 
Hollywood. Piper Laurie opposite 
him and John Miljan as her father 
do not lag behind Power as an ex- 
ample of highbred girlhood and an 
example of highbred, era-of-the- 
sword manhood. 

Here we see revived the deathless 
formula of the unlucky barrier bid- 
ding fair to keep true lovers apart 
forever, and when, as punctually as 
clockwork, the man repeatedly be- 
comes the involuntary instrument of 
mortal woe to the girl’s family, 
“unlucky” bids fair indeed. But 
popular art has a canny, undevi- 
ating wisdom; it is only that its 
actually modest elements tend to 
overdress themselves. For some rea- 
son, though surely overdressed, this 
exhibit manages to be more tasteful 
than most. ‘The nobility and kind- 
ness in it—not to speak of the old- 
school courtliness—are as abounding 
as the cruelty. While people attempt 
murder, commit suicide, uninten- 
tionally fall on their own knives, die 
in duels and abscond with millions, 
the love between hero and heroine 
which to her is hate) survives 
scathless and stationary. Their great 
coming together is the plot’s apothe- 
osis, and nobody with a heart can 
maintain that here The Inevitable 
doesn’t arrive with an extra grain of 
grand relief. 


There'll Always Be a Rooney 

As runner-up to On the Town, 
All Ashore (Columbia) deserves a 
photo finish and has gotten it—in 
lechnicolor, naturally. All else be- 
ing even, it seems impossible to rue 
a musical with Rooney in it. If you 
don’t generally like musicals, this 
one will certainly irk you because 
it’s song-and-dancy to the bone 
Since the perennial Mickey is its 
backbone, it spreads itself over the 
Catalina land-and-seascape with as 
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much naturalness and ingratiations 
as could be expected of a rapidly 
animated vacation folder about a 
luxury resort. The lad who wouldn't 
grow has not outgrown either his 
freshness or his vitality: he exudes 
sympathy like ticker tape. Playing 
the scapegoat buddy of two care- 
free gobs (Dick Haymes and Ray 
McDonald), whose perpetual pen- 
nilessness makes them latch on to 
him because he has the dough when 
they ali go ashore, Mickey is the 
center of an innocent and joyous 
escapade in which first the gobs are 
fleeced by three B-girls and then 
given (on Catalina) a very square 
deal by three nice girls (Peggy 
Ryan, Jody Lawrance and Barbara 
Bates). Two of the best incidental 
routines are a sultry Blues ballet a 
la Katherine Dunham, danced with 
eye-opening aptness by Miss Ryan, 
and a spoof of the gallant-knight- 
adventure yarn in which Mickey is 
even funnier in armor on a horse 
than in the Navy on land. 


True-to-Fiction Thriller 


Port Royal, the Caribbean town 
most of which sunk into the sea 
when a combination earthquake and 
tidal wave hit it about 1700, is the 
true-to-life occasion of City Beneath 
the Sea (Universal-International) , 
thriller with a true-to-fiction bent 
Robert Ryan and Anthony Quinn 
are well cast as two happy-go-lucky 
professional divers who become in- 
volved in plot and counterplot to 
recover gold bullion lost in a ship 
which happens to have descended 
into the midst of the sunken town 
There are remarkable undersea 
shots of still-standing houses and a 
church tower whose bell starts toll- 
ing when a second earthquake hits 
the area and flames shoot up from 
the ocean floor. Needless to say, oné 
of the heroes is down there at the 
time (just having located the gold) 
and needless to say, his pal rescues 
him—and needless to say, they 
marry the girls who very much want 
them back on terra firma. In addi- 
tion, a little Voodoo has helped 
make the story as true to fiction 
as to life. 
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© sweeter self! Like me, to find 
the way to mine; 


Trying, like me, to find the 
breast 


On which alone can 
heart find rest? 


weary 


Corny? Boucicault decided upon 
the verse only after trying innumer- 
able variations. According to the 
actress who spoke the lines, “There 
never was a stanza of poetry that 
sprang into such instantaneous popu- 
larity.” Wherever one went, one 
heard, “I have another life.” Inun- 
dated with requests for autographed 
copies, she believed that the verse 
outnumbered all those in autograph 
albums during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. 


The Shaughraun is of special in- 
terest because it was written and 
produced more than thirty years 
after Boucicault’s still widely popu- 
lar London Assurance when it was 
rumored that maybe the master had 
lost his magic touch. Yet Leste: 
Wallack, one of the two leading 
American managers of the day, 
offered him a quarter of a million 
dollars for the play and his services 
as an actor for five years. Staggering 
as such an offer was at that time, 
Boucicault wisely refused —- and 
made a fortune on the play alone 
His acting of Con, the devil-may- 
care but loyal Irish vagrant, was 
instantly acclaimed; it is generally 
considered his finest role. Although 
founded on an incident that oc- 
curred in County Sligo during the 
Fenian insurrection of 1866, The 
Shaughraun is one of the few com- 
pletely original plays that Boucicault 
wrote. A smash hit both here and in 
England, it was also translated into 
French and German. 


Allardyce Nicoll has indicated 
Shaw’s debt to his contemporary 
countryman by calling attention to 
the close similarity of the scene in 


which the Devil’s Disciple is ques- 
tioned by Swindon and Burgoyne to 
the scene in which Con, the Shaugh- 
raun, is questioned by the author- 
ities. Furthermore, Sean O’Casey 
writes affectionately of Boucicault’s 
Irish plays, which he relished in his 
boyhood, particularly this Shaugh- 
raun in which as a teen-ager he 
played, on a few hours’ notice, the 
role of Father Dolan with an ama- 
teur company at the Mechanics’ 
Theatre in Abbey Street. Not only 
did he know the role by heart but 
almost the entire play. Yes, he 


agreed with one of the leaders of 


arss.,:; 


“* RED CROSS FUND 


the company that “Dion Boucicault 
was really quite as great a choice as 
Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s good in 
bits; but for colour and stir, give 
me Boucicault!” 

Earlier were mentioned the mani- 
fold technical and realistic details 
which gained Boucicault his repu- 
tation as a wizard of stagecraft. The 
natural appointments of London 
Assurance, so revolutionary in 1841, 
have already been referred to. His 
finger ever on the public pulse, he 
capitalized on the commercial panic 
of 1857 by producing on December 
8 of that year, at Wallack’s Theatre, 
The Poor of New-York (as the city 
was then spelled) which he an- 


Fabulous Boucicault (continued from page 30) 


nounced was “the joint production 
of Messrs. Seymour, Goodrich, Wal- 
den and himself . . . written and 
studied and prepared, as to scenery 
and effects, in a little over two 
weeks.” 


And what were the scenery and 
effects? In one act the stage was 
divided to represent two residences, 
in one of which charcoal flames 
overcame the occupant at a crucial 
moment; and the fourth act dis- 
played a spectacular fire in which 
the lodging just mentioned was set 
aflame. Add to these “sensation 
scenes” such locai views as Union 
Square with the statue of Washing- 
ton, the Academy of Music at night 
during a snow storm and the Park 
with a view of the Times office, and 
we can understand why the theatre 
was packed to the rafters and why 
“the cheers rose to an uproar.” 

Boucicault’s dramatization of The 
Cricket on the Hearth as Dot (1859) 
demanded, at least in the English 
production, an early use of the 
wagon stage. F. Theodore Cloak 
quotes the London Times after the 
premiére in 1862 as follows: 


To show the part of the action 
that takes place in Caleb Plum- 
mer’s room, his cottage is regu- 
larly built upon the stage, a 
wall being left open to show the 
interior, while the rest of the 
picture is filled with the farm- 
yard and stable, covered with 
snow. When Tackleton would 
call the attention of John Peery- 
bingle to the conduct of Dot 
with the Stranger, the cottage, 
with all the personages in it, 
gradually slides to the side of 
the stage, leaving the courtyard 
in the middle, with John in 
frantic despair at the scene he 
witnesses in the building on the 
opposite side. 

Besides the burning of a steamer 

and a dramatic auction in which 
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the heroine of The Octoroon (1859) 
is sold to the highest bidder, the 
playwright shrewdly used as a deus | 
ex machina a new invention about | 
which he and his audience knew | 
very little—the camera. Unknown to | 
the villain, it takes his picture when | 
he commits murder and is the means 
of acquitting an innocent Indian. 


His Colleen Bawn of the following 
year called for a remarkable water- 
cave scene in which the heroine is | 
pushed into the water and appears 
to drown but is dramatically rescued 

a scene that never failed to thrill 
the audience. The Flying Scud 
(1866), one of the first plays cen- 
tering on a horse race, actually por- 
trayed the race by means of small 
profile horses in the background, 
and at the end the winner appeared 
in front of the stage, seated on a | 
real, live horse. The production of | 
Mercy Dodd (1869) required an 
exterior-interior setting showing “a 
library, a balcony overlooking the | 
adjacent garden and a large tree, a | 
limb of which overhangs the balcony 
and thus gives access to the room.” 
During a struggle in Act I, the bal- 
cony collapses with two men. 





Boucicault’s insistence on realistic 
details once gave an English acto 
his first case of indigestion. In Kerry 
(which, according to some accounts, 
Boucicault considered his master- 
piece) the young actor was supposed 
to eat a couple of lamb chops and 
drink a glass of brandy and water. 
Since Boucicault persisted in having 
the real things, they were sent 
nightly from a neighboring hotel. “I 
was compelled,” the actor recalled, 
“to devour two chops and drink 
brandy and water before the audi- 
ence, speaking my dialogue between 
mouthfuls, swallowing unmasticated 
food and drinking ardent spirits 
from a tumbler that Mr. Boucicault 
as Kerry, the faithful servant, con- 
sistently replenished.” 


Boucicault himself “modelled and 
sketched his own scenery,” wrote a 
theatre critic in 1890; “he contrived 
his own mechanical effects, he se- 
lected the appropriate music, fash- 
ioned the action of his piece and 
drilled the supernumeraries and 
ballet. No one who has ever seen it 
can forget the effect produced by 
the crowd of Irish peasaritry in 
Arrah-na-Pogue. He exercised and 
taught every individual in_ the 
crowd.” All this Boucicault prac- 
ticed before the Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen (whose innovations and 
reforms played a vital role in theatre | 
history) was ever heard of, at least | 
outside his duchy. It was not until 
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1874 that the unknown Meiningen 
players visited Berlin and, much 
later, England. 

As a person, Dion Boucicault was 
widely admired by leading men and 
women of his time, yet even here 
there is something enigmatic about 
his character. 

Clement Scott, the very popular 
and influential English critic, knew 
Boucicault well, visited and dined 
with him at the best tables. “Dion 
was a bon viveur, a gourmand and 
a gourmet, and certainly one of the 
most brilliant conversationalists it 
has ever been my happy fortune to 
meet.” To hear the dramatist de- 
scribe the plot of a play was to see 
it acted before your eyes in every 
detail and, despite little or no edu- 
cation, “his general information on 
every conceivable subject was quite 
remarkable.” However, Scott saw 
little of him after his “strange and 
unaccountable disappearance to 
America {in 1872] on the night of 
the outrageously costly spectacle, 
Babil and Bijou, at Covent Garden.” 
Asked by Lord Londesborough, a 


devoted and munificent patron of 
the drama, to write a play or com- 
edy, he did neither, “but literally 
made ducks and drakes of _ his 
friend’s money and produced a quite 
unnecessary spectacle, with reckless 


extravagance.” After which, as 
noted, he skipped town. 

A stinging reference was made 
by John Brougham, one of the best 
loved comedians of the nineteenth 
century, to Boucicault’s “usual un- 
generousness”; and William Winter, 
foremost American critic, stated that 
“there was about him an indefinite, 
inexplicable something uneasily sug- 
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gestive of the adventurer and fitfully | 

causative of distrust,” adding that : : 

tan” Even Joseph Jefferson attested Maa TOT 
See | UST eich 

" Weneemeste: ix son iad ee kY. NESE 


cault was a man of and for the in the Complete 


theatre. He intimately knew, wrote 

for, directed and acted with most of POWERSTAT 
the top-notch theatre people of his 

age, an astonishing record of activ- . 

ity. Nobody really knows how many | ATT 
plays, original or in adaptation, 

came from his pen. Estimates still ht 
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The American Theatre 

(continued from page 73) 
simply admit that our theatre is not 
a strong argument for the virtues of 


| democracy, and since our way of 


life is preferable to theirs, we should 
find out what theatrical talents they 
have that we lack. 
In proclaiming that European 
dramatists are as bad as ours, Mr. 
Gassner names no names. He should. 
Isn’t Sartre a more provocative 
thinker and better craftsman than 
| Miller? Giraudoux more imaginative 
| than Williams? Eduardo de Fillipo 

more comic and humane than Sa- 
| royan? Aren’t the Phillip Barrys and 


where, no better than Coward, Mol- 
nar, Maugham and Henri Bernstein? 
Is it necessary to cite Ibsen 
Strindberg to deflate O’Neill? Coc- 
teau uses the tragic mechanism more 
powerfully in The Infernal Machine 
than O'Neill does anywhere, and the 
rest of his work is more varied and 





stimulating than O’Neill. Have we 


kept up with Shaw’s Saint Joan, the 
best of Pirandello’s work and all of 
Brecht’s 
there nothing to be learned from the 
German Expressionists? Are Toller 
and Kaiser nonentities? Can we 
match Lorca, Claudel, Montherlant 
and even Rolland and Aymé? Have 
we an innovator of stage technique 
to compare with Brecht, a company 
to compare with Barrault’s? 

One doesn’t profit through ignor- 
ance. It’s depressing to find Mr. 
Gassner rejecting playwrights who 
are in the direct line of the great 
figures he has so patiently tried to 
introduce to obdurate Americans as 
“masters of the drama.” Perhaps he 
is not so much opposed to European 
theatre as he is to those “new” 
critics who reject American theatre 
and embrace the European as a fad, 
without seriously examining either. 
If so, he has overstated 


his case 
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All roles played by school company. Six 
plays, five performances each. Arena 
stage, metropolitan Boston audiences. 
All time spent in rehearsal and perform- 
ance. 9 University credits toward A.B. 


or A.M. degree. Limited to 15 men, 
10 women. 


Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


38th Yeor 


An_ intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


"Through my long association with Vera 
Soloviova, | feel entitled to speak with 
warm admiration for the penetrating 
qualities of her directing and teaching 
talents.” Michael Chekhor 
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the 

new critics those who are genuinely 
interested in theatre and those who 
are not. 

Some critics, like Mary McCar- 
thy, former critic for the Partisan 
Review, for example, see our theatre 
only as another symptom of the so- 
cial and political grossness of Amer- 
ican life and would be disappointed 
if it improved. Others, represented 
at best by Francis Fergusson in The 
Idea of a Theatre and at worst by 
the precious myth-unravellers who 
plague graduate schools, seem to be- 
lieve that true theatre exists only 
during periods of universal belief 
They regard themselves as custo- 
dians of the “great” idea during an 
arid age that only produces frag- 
mentary hints of true theatre. Their 
theatre is on the printed page, and 
Mr. Gassner is correct in feeling that 
their opinions are of little use to 
playwrights or producers. But Wil- 
liam Becker in the Hudson Review, 
whom Mr. Gassner singles out as 
devil’s advocate of these views, is 
in another line completely, a line 
opposed alike to academic historians, 
philosophic aesthetes and those re- 
viewers who regard themselves as 
litmus paper indicators of the prej- 
udices of the paying audience. 

The line of good critics has always 
regarded the play as a dramatic 
presentation of ideas and has judged 
the production in terms of its reali- 
zation of the play. A good critic 
judges both the quality of a play 
and its value to society. He sees the 
end of criticism as the improvement 
of the theatre. In this pursuit he 
studies all theatre, not just the one 
at hand, and cultivates a knowledge 
of all the theatrical arts in order to 
speak to audiences and artists alike 
It is this final interest in the tech- 
niques of theatre that marks the 
good critic, that made Shaw great, 
that makes Stark Young’s work of 
permanent interest, Nathan’s still 
PUTTUTIUTTITETIUTIVITIVIVITI TTT TTT 
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radio station 

Placement assistance. Write Ad- 
missions Secretary for catalog 
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Anne T. Randall, 114 Ann Street 
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Foremost Institutiou. in America for Dra 
matic Trainin Thorou preparation for 
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and Directing 

New home offers professional equipment 
including 900 seat theatre rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. 

Seniors gain practical experience through 
public rformances on Broadway. Ad- 
visory Committee on successful graduates. 
Founded 1884. Catalog. 


Apply Now for April Class. 
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CLASSES 
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readable, Clurman’s of constant in- 
terest. This concern makes the an- 
thology From the Modern Reper- 
toire, by our best active critic, Eric 
Bentley, more valuable than all the 
“How To” books, “workshops” and 
“laboratories” of the tight-construc- 
tion, prune-yonr-dialogue, humanize- 
your-characters, all-out-for-slick- 
design school of American playwrit- 
ing. Our playwrights have too often 
followed Mr. Gassner’s advice to 
play ostrich and as a result learn 
little of the real possibilities of thea- 
tre before turning to the American 
experience that should supply the 
raw material of our drama. 

Mr. Gassner would do better to 
encourage critics who, like Mr. 
tsecker, dare to say that the fine 
comic performance of the Cronyns 
in The Fourposter is worth more 
than a sloppy production of Ibsen; 
who point out what is well done in 
an O'Neill production before point- 
ing out what can’t be done; who 
aren’t willing to praise stereotyped, 
unpromising middle-aged play- 
wrights because they are “new”; 
who deplore José Ferrer’s descent 
into egomaniac hamminess. We 


need critics competent to separate 
the meretricious from the good ele- 
ments in important talents like those 
of Kazan and Robert Lewis, Wil- 
liams, Mielziner, Cobb and the 
Lunts. We need critics who will 
attack the stale phoniness of direc- 
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tors like Webster and McClintic, 
playwrights like Chase and Capote, 
designers like Alswang and Bay, per- 
formers like Evans and Anderson, 
whose garish popularity frequently 
submerges the intelligent, honest and 
praiseworthy abilities of directors 
like Clurman, designers like Aron- 


~yson, actors like Alfred Drake, Mil- 
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|dred Dunnock, Uta Hagen, Charles 
Laughton, Eli Wallach, Burgess 
Meredith and Shirley Booth. 


It is easy to wait for one of the 
historical accidents that seems to 
produce great theatre, but these 
|accidents only arrive when decayed 
forms and styles make way for new 
ones capable of realizing the artistic 
|material that has been present in a 
\latent state. Our achievements in 
other artistic fields prove the exist- 
jence of such material in America; 
the failure of our drama suggests 
that our means of using it are inade- 
quate. I hope Mr. Gassner will think 
twice and return to his old quests 
for new approaches to theatre before 
our “fabulous invalid” really does 
become a dead dog. 
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1), RING the last few years medical care in the 


average family has changed considerably. 


More babies began to be born in hospitals instead of at home. 
Rather than set a broken bone “on the spot” doctors began 
taking their fractures to a hospital where X-ray services. 
nursing care, and modern scientific equipment could help bring 
about a quicker and more perfect recovery. With pneumonia 
and other illnesses, too. the word was. “Get the patient to a 
hospital.” 


The time had come for the widespread expansion of a powerful 
idea . . . health insurance. Americans needed a way to protect 
themselves against the shock of sudden hospital and surgical 
bills. They also needed assurance that they would have money 
to live on when sickness or accidents cut off their income. 

tnd how that idea has grown! Today over 75 million 


Americans have some form of health insurance! 


We are proud to have been a factor in the growth of this idea. 
The famous low-cost WHITE CROSS PLAN, which we issue 
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glamorous Cleopatra shudder at the intrigues of Macheth, et friendship, and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so 
clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature 


with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; 
step with delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom 
Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 


Both these De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon—are so 
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